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Tuar it is of the highest importance to ascertain the true and 
infallible method of obtaining first principles, more especially in 
those departments of knowledge which are aiming to be sciences, 
but have as yet their first principles in an unsettled condition, 
will be readily acknowledged by every one who is keenly alive to 
the influence which ideas exert upon the progress of the human 
race. 

To describe this method in a general way, and in relation to 
the views of some of the leading writers on this subject in this 
country, is the object of this essay. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer, in criticizing Mr. J. S. Mill’s views 
in relation to Dr. Whewell’s test of necessary truth, remarks 
that,— 

“Tf there be, as Mr. J. S. Mill holds, certain absolute uniformities 
in nature; if these absolute uniformities produce, as they must, absolute 
uniformities in our experience; and if, as he shews, these absolute uni- 
formities in our experience disable us from conceiving the negation of 
them, then answering to each absolute uniformity in nature which we can 
cognize there must be in us a belief of which the negation is inconceivable, 
and which is absolutely true. ... In nearly all cases this test of incon- 
ceivableness must be valid now, and where it is not, it still expresses the 
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net result of our experience up to the present time, which is the most 
that any test can do.”¢ 


Mr. Spencer holds, then, that what is contrary to absolute 
or unbroken uniformity of experience is inconceivable, and that 
this is the only test of the invariableness of a belief. Is a be- 
lief invariable? We know that it is so by the inconceivable- 
ness of its negation, by its firmly holding its ground against 
every possible attempt to upset it. But why is its negation in- 
conceivable? Because the negation is completely opposed to 
our uniform and unbroken experience. But is this test abso- 
lutely perfect? Is it possible that a belief pronounced by it to 
be invariable should some time or other turn out to be variable? 
Mr. Spencer, in words which are quoted below, seems to admit 
that the test does not always preclude this possibility. Indeed, 
how can uniform experience, for example, our experience of the 
sun’s rising, prove the impossibility of the cessation of this 
event? No induction from such experience is competent to 
establish a necessary,and yniversal truth, and it.is only the ne- 
gation of such a trubh whiph is gbsolutely ineercditeble. Uni- 
form experience stipplies us with two kinds Of Convictions, those 
whose negation és conceivable, ané those’ fhdse negation is not 
conceivable. But why is there ‘this-‘différeace between them? 
Philosophy will not rest satisfied.-wjth; the simple statement of 
the fact that some beliefs, when ‘yoy’attempt to dispel them by 
any means whatever, are discovered to be perfectly indestructible, 
but will seek to dive deeper into the matter, and look out for 
some explanation of this fact. 

In the controversy between Mr. Mill and Dr. Whewell (alas! 
now no more), in regard to inconceivableness as the test of neces- 
sary truth, it is contended by the former, owing to what, in 
imitation of Reid, may be called an error persone, that certain 
beliefs were once held to be true, because their negation in some 
sense was inconceivable, which beliefs are now exploded, and, 
therefore, that such inconceivableness is no infallible criterion of 
the necessity of a truth. But the inconceivableness which Dr. 
Whewell had in view is that which we experience when we try to 
think the contradictory of a necessary truth, as, for instance, that 
5+5 does not make 10. The inconceivableness which Mr. Mill 
has singled out is that which certain persons have felt when they 
attempted to undo firm, long-standing, but ill-founded associa- 
tions. Mr. Spencer attempts to weaken the force of Mr. Mill’s 
objection to Dr. Whewell’s view, but does not perceive its irrele- 
vant character. He writes :— 
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*Conceding the entire truth of Mr. Mill’s position, that as during any 
phase of human progress, the ability or inability to form a specific con- 
ception wholly depends on the experiences men have had, they may by- 
and-bye be enabled to conceive things before inconceivable to them; it 
may still be argued that as, at any time, the best warrant men can have 
for a belief is the perfect agreement of all pre-existing experience in 
support of it, it follows that, at any time, the inconceivableness of its ne- 
gation is the deepest test any belief admits of. Though occasionally it 
may prove an imperfect test, yet as our most certain beliefs are capable of 
no better, to doubt one belief, because we have no higher guarantee for it, 
is really to doubt all beliefs.’ 


By inconceivableness, then, Mr. Spencer means much the 
same thing as Mr. Mill does, namely,—that which is contrary to 
absolute or steadfast uniformity of experience. While, however, 
Mr. Mill, in opposition to Dr. Whewell, makes little of the test 
of inconceivableness, and exposes its weakness, Mr. Spencer 
makes the most of it; maintaining that our most certain beliefs 
are capable of no better. We think that Mr. Spencer is right 
in the main. Truths are known to be necessary and universal 
by its being found that they will not brook contradiction. For 
example, we know that 5+5 must always make 10, because it is 
impossible to conceive or even to suppose 5+5 making anything 
else than 10. So far we agree with Mr. Spencer; but we cannot 
hold with him that absolute uniformities in our experience are 
the sole root of convictions whose negation is inconceivable from 
involving contradiction, because uniform experience supplies us 
with some convictions whose negation is not inconceivable from 
involving contradiction, as, for example, our belief in the future 
rising of the sun or the alternations of day and night. 

How can Mr. Spencer account for the existence of the 
absolutely fixed conviction that 2+2 can by no possibility 
whatever make, at any time, anything else than 4? If we 
simply had the evidence of invariable experience for the truth of 
this conviction, we should have only precisely the same evidence 
for it as we have for the belief that the sun will continue to rise 
in future. But surely, if, from this evidence, we cannot infer 
that the sun will never cease to rise; neither can we conclude 
from similar evidence that 2+2 will never cease to make 4. 
We cannot, from precisely similar inductions, infer a contingent 
truth, as well as a necessary and universal truth. No; we can 
only draw, in both instances, the weaker conclusion which follows 
in one of them. Since, however, our conviction that 2+2 must 
always make 4, is as strong as it can possibly be, it must be 
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quite clear that it is based on far more conclusive evidence than 
that which has here been claimed for it. 

It is pointed out by Mr. Mill, that in some cases we have 
not the power, from the absence of any analogy, to imagine an 
exception to our uniform experience. We cannot, for example, 
imagine space which has no space beyond; time which had no 
time prior to it, or which will have no time posterior to it; or 
picture the character of elements simpler than those which 
baffle the attempts of analysis to resolve them into yet simpler 
ones.° In these instances the inconceivableness arises, not from 
involving contradiction, but from restrictions of another kind to 
which the mind is subject. This species of inconceivableness is 
brought by Professor Mansel under the head of judgments 
necessary in the second degree, or psychological necessity.’ The 
contradictory of such judgments is said to be supposable, but 
not conceivable,’ that is, there is nothing to prove that the con- 
tradictory may not be true; but we are not able, for want of 
material, for want of elements, to form either a notion or a 
mental image of it. For example, we cannot form a mental 
picture of space which has no space beyond. Admitting that 
the mind is subject to these restrictions; still, if we have the 
evidence of uniform experience alone for the infinity of space, 
we are not deterred by that evidence from supposing space to be 
finite, even though we cannot conceive or picture it as such. 





¢ System of Logic. Third Edition. Vol.i., p. 268. 

4 Prolegomena Logica. Second Edition, p. 176. 

¢ By the supposable, but not conceivable, we must understand that which may 
be, for aught we know to the contrary, but of which we have not the means of 
forming a notion or concept. Thus, we can suppose a being capable of per- 
ceiving colours without eyes; but how this is done it is not in our power either 
to conceive or imagine. 

“The words Conception, Concept, Notion, should be limited to the thought of 
what cannot be age ger in the imagination, as the thought suggested by a 
general term. The Leibnitzians call this symbolical in contrast to intuitive 
knowledge. This is the sense in which conceptio and conceptus have been 
usually and correctly employed. Mr. Stewart, on the other Coad, arbitrarily 
limits conception to the reproduction (in imagination) of an object of sense as 
actually perceived.” (Hamilton’s Reid, p. 360. Note.) 

Adopting the interpretation here given, we define the following terms thus :— 

Perception, the mental act by which we have direct, presentative, or in- 
tuitive knowledge of individual objects as individual. This mental act is other- 
wise called the Law of Difference. 

Conception See GS the mental act by which, in the first place, we have 
a knowledge of individual objects as resembling each other ; in the second place, 
by which we form notions or concepts, and express them by general terms; and 
in the third place, by which we attach a meaning to general terms. This 
mental act is otherwise called the Law of Similarity. 

Imagination, the mental act by which we re-present in thought the presenta- 
tions of perception either as they actually occur, or not as they actually occur, 
but combined in a fictitious manner. 
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The undoubted fact, however, that we cannot even suppose space 
to be finite, without a falling into contradiction, manifestly 
shews that absolute uniformity of experience is not the sole basis 
of the conviction that space is illimitable. 

Having thus opened the question, let us proceed to examine 
the origin of necessary and universal truth. After long and 
patient investigation, we have arrived at the conviction that 
necessary truth is procured by a form of reasoning which, as 
preliminary to further inquiry,and as a help to it, may be expressed 
as follows :—If it is perceived that this is connected with that, 
and if it is also perceived that this without that cannot exist, then 
it is inferred that this is necessarily connected with that. 

We call this the Canon of Induction. Be it observed that 
it is a form of reasoning. We have in it a positive and a nega- 
tive premiss, and a conclusion which states the inference drawn 
from them. For example, perception enables us simply to 
ascertain that 2+2 makes 4, and that without 2+2 there is no 
4. But when perception has done this, there is no more that it 
can do. It is by an act of reasoning, by the comparison of the 
above data, that we are enabled to get a knowledge of the neces- 
sary conjunction which exists between 2+2 and 4. The above 
canon seems therefore to be the criterion of necessary truth. 
According to it, there is no alternative save for a connection 
among facts, whether belonging to the mental or the physical 
world, to be either necessary or not necessary, that is, contingent. 

It has, however, always been held that a necessary truth is 
virtually a universal truth. Now it appears that the universality 
of a necessary truth is inferred from the fact that its contra- 
dictory cannot be entertained by the mind. For example, if it 
is proved by inductive reasoning that a triangle is necessarily 
three-sided, we cannot suppose an instance in which this is not 
the case, or in which a triangle is not three-sided, without com- 
mitting a subversio principii, without destroying, that is, the 
very subject of the contradictory judgment itself, and this be- 
cause the subject necessarily implies the judgment to which the 
contradictory is opposed, namely, that a triangle is necessarily 
three-sided. If it is proved that 2+ 2 must equal 4, then, when 
by an effort of conception we multiply cases of 2+2=4, if we 
would not subvert our principium, we are compelled to suppose 
each case as precisely similar to it. It is by adopting this plan 
alone that we are able to avoid falling into contradiction. The 
only alternative which we have, therefore, is to infer that at any 
period, past, present, and to come, and in any number of in- 
stances, a necessary conjunction is a universal one. This law we 
have named—The Law of Universalization. 
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To the united operation of inductive reasoning and the Law of 
Universalization we trace the origin of all necessary and uni- 
versal truth. Before proceeding further, however, with this ex- 
amination, it becomes necessary to draw attention to a serious 
cause of ambiguity and controversy in the language pertaining 
to the question before us. 

Some have thought, that there is no sufficient ground for 
making that distinction between necessary truth and contingent 
which the @ priori school insists upon so strongly. What is 
really meant by these designations? Any truth, if it be in reality 
what it professes to be, is necessarily true. To say that a truth is 
contingently true implies that it may be untrue, that it is open to 
doubt. This, however, is not what is commonly understood by a 
contingent truth. Contingency is not usually used as a synonym 
for probability, because many a contingent truth is true beyond 
all doubt, is indeed necessarily true. For instance, it is as in- 
contestably true that a man’s hands are in his pockets while they 
are there, as it is that a whole is greater than its part, and the 
former of these we call a contingent truth. What, therefore, 
is the precise meaning to be attached to the terms, necessary 
truth and contingent? By a necessary truth must be un- 
derstood a necessary connection between one thing and another, 
and bya contingent truth a conjunction which is not necessary, 
that is, contingent. It would, consequently, be more correct 
to name a necessary truth or a contingent, a necessary or a 
contingent conjunction, connection, or concatenation. The 
necessity and the contingency do not express the character of 
the cognition which a truth implies, but the character of that 
which is cognized. 

When by inductive reasoning according to the Canon, a 
conjunction is proved to be not necessary, it is contingent. 
Necessity and contingency are consequently related terms. Not 
necessary means contingent, and not contingent means neces- 
sary. The whole universe of conjunctions among things is 
exhausted by these twoterms. It is, therefore, a cardinal law of 
being, that every conjunction between one thing and another is 
either necessary or contingent. 

Having now shewn that by necessary truth is meant necessary 
conjunction, that such conjunction is ascertained by inductive 
reasoning according to the Canon, and is known to be universal 
by the Law of Universalization, we shall in the next place pro- 
ceed to examine the relation in which the system here an- 
nounced stands to that of Mr. J. S. Mill. 

II. That the general must be derived from the particular must 
be evident to every one who has read, with the care which it de- 
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serves, Mr. Mill’s masterly work, The System of Logic. All 
our presentative and all our representative knowledge, all that we 
perceive, all that we conceive, and all that we imagine, must be 
particular or within limit. A necessary and universal proposi- 
tion is, however, infinite in extension. Of the infinite man can- 
not possibly have direct, intuitive, or presentative knowledge. 
For instance, time is an indispensable condition of man’s knowing, 
and at any one time he can only be presentatively cognizant, for 
example, of a finite portion of space. To know space as infinite, 
therefore, by an accumulation of presentative cognitions of finite 
portions, is impossible, because this would require an infinite 
period of time. Ifa man were to live a million years, and during 
the whole of that time were to keep on thinking of space beyond 
space, he would still find space beyond the furthest point to which 
he had reached. We know the infinite, therefore, as will be shewn 
in the sequel, inferentially and negatively, namely, by univer- 
salizing from our knowledge of necessary conjunction, in accord- 
ance with the method described above. Mr. Mill, however, 
contends very strenuously against Dr. Whewell, that the so-called 
necessary truths have not, as a distinct class, any existence. The 
source of these truths, he maintains, is association. 


** When we have often seen and thought of two things together, and 
have never, in any one instance, either seen or thought of them separately, 
there is, by the primary law of association, an increasing difficulty, which 
may in the end become insuperable, of conceiving the two things apart.’/ 

“ Tf daily habit presents to any one, for a long period, two facts in 
combination; and if he is not led during that period, either by accident 
or by his voluntary mental operations, to think of them apart, he will 
probably, in time, become incapable of doing so, even by the strongest 
effort ; and the supposition that the two facts can be separated in nature 
will at last present itself to the mind with all the characters of an incon- 
ceivable phenomenon.’ 9 

“ Tf then it be so natural to the human mind, even in a high state of 
culture, to be incapable of conceiving, and on that ground “to believe 
impossible what is afterwards not only found to be conceivable, but 
proved to be true, what wonder, if in cases where the association is still 
older, more confirmed, and more familiar, and in which nothing ever 
occurs to shake our conviction, or even to suggest to us any conception 
at variance with the association, the acquired | incapacity should continue, 
and be mistaken for a natural incapacity ?’”” 


Now, in such cases it is impossible to deny to association 
all the force which Mr. Mill claims for it ; but we contend that 
association is not sufficient to account for the actually proved 





S System of Logic, vol., i, p. 265. 8 Ibid., p. 266. 7 
* Tbid., p. 267. 
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inconceivableness of the negation of recently ascertained in- 
stances of necessary conjunction. For let it be clearly under- 
stood, that we are not simply ignorant as to whether the nega- 
tion of a necessary conjunction be true or false, but that we have 
full proof of its falsehood ; of this, however, more by-and-bye. 
Mr. Mill, when treating of association, necessarily makes use of 
the following expressions, “long established and familiar experi- 
ence,” “old familiar habits of thought,” “ when we have often 
seen and thought of two things together,” “ in cases in which the 
association is still older, more confirmed and more familiar,” “a 
sufficient repetition of the process.” Now, all these expressions 
imply that it is not possible to have the notion of a necessary 
conjunction between things without repetition, and a very con- 
siderable lapse of time. But thisis not true. From a single in- 
stance of inductive reasoning according to the Canon, a necessary 
conjunction can be inferred, and this can be legitimately extended 
to a universal conjunction. Even in early youth, before long- 
continued and familiar experience can be gained, we feel con- 
fident that there is a necessary connection between 2+3 and 5. 
The youth knows this simple fact by the spontaneous and un- 
detected operation of his faculties in accordance with the laws 
described above. For instance, by perception we know that 
2+2=4, and by perception we know that without 2+2 there 
is no 4, but it is by inductive reasoning alone we conclude 
from these data, and cannot avoid concluding, that 2+2 must 
make 4. Now we maintain that truths thus ascertained do not 
depend on association for their necessity, but are known to be 
necessary conjunctions by reasoning; and that their necessity 
is as evident the first time it is fully realized, as it is at any 
subsequent period ; and that the incapacity for conceiving the con- 
tradictory of them to be true is not “ acquired,” but “ natural.” 

In view of the undeviating uniformity with which some con- 
junctions occur, in view of cases in which, as Mr. Mill remarks, 
*‘ nothing ever occurs to shake our conviction, or even to suggest 
to us any conception at variance with the association,” by which 
we think of two things as united, the @ posteriori school maintains 
that there is no occasion for seeking a firmer basis for our belief 
in the avowed necessity and universality of certain conjunctions. 
But wherein does the uniform experience differ which leads us 
positively to declare that two straight lines can never enclose space, 
from the uniform experience which only leads to the belief that 
the sun will continue to rise in future? We grant that, in the 
former example, nothing ever occurs even to suggest to us a 
conception at variance with the association which has been 
formed in our minds, and that in the latter example, events do 
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occur which suggest to us that the sun may some time cease to 
arise. Now, we hold that when this difference in the experience 
is thoroughly analyzed, and reduced to system, it comes to what 
we have propounded above. Mr. Mill, however, in his reduction 
of the same difference to system, arrives at a result which has 
much in common with our own, but is also distinguished from 
it in some very essential points. 

According to the Canon of inductive reasoning, inference 
commences with the establishment of individual or isolated cases 
of necessary conjunction. Inference from a conclusion thus 
derived to a similar case, or a number of similar cases, involves 
the operation of the conceptive or generalizing faculty, but 
this inference is not guaranteed, unless every possible case is 
guaranteed, unless the possibility of an exception is most com- 
pletely excluded, and this result is not secured except by univer- 
salization from an instance of necessary conjunction. Particulars 
can only with complete validity be derived from particulars, 
when the latter are instances of necessary conjunction warrant- 
ing us to draw from them a universal conclusion. The particular 
is derivable, because the universal is; but the universal is not 
derived by the particulars which it embraces having been before- 
hand severally educed in detail, because the universal, being 
infinite in extension, could never by this step-by-step fashion 
be reached. At one step, as described in the Law of Univer- 
salization, we draw a conclusion which denotes, or contains in 
its extension, every possible case, but we cannot present to the 
mind every individual case contained in this universal, in its 
exclusion from every other case. The universal being infinite 
in extension, we can no more exhaust its infinity by a serial 
picturing in imagination of the individuals which it contains, 
than we can by asimilar procedure exhaust the infinity of space. 
The universal is known inferentially and negatively ; but cannot 
be known, except in part, either presentatively in perception, or 
representatively in imagination, and conception. 

Having thus prepared the way for an examination of Mr. 
Mill’s views, we shall now proceed to ask where inference or 
reasoning commences in his system. Mr. Mill emphatically 
insists that all inference is essentially from particulars to par- 
ticulars without the intervention of general propositions, and 
that the procession from particulars to generals is not an indis- 
pensable part of the reasoning process.‘ Coupling this view 
with his denial of the existence of such a distinctive class of 
truths as the so-called necessary, his inductive system differs 





i System of Logic, vol. i., book ii., chap. iii. 
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materially in these respects from that propounded above. The 
function which inductive reasoning according to the Canon is 
assigned in this essay is, by Mr. Mill, exclusively allotted to 
observation and experiment, that is, to mental operations which 
are presupposed by reasoning. Having either by observation or 
experiment ascertained particular instances of unconditional 
antecedence and consequence, reasoning, according to Mr. Mill, 
commences when we begin to generalize from these instances, 
and the only real inference is generalization from particulars to 
particulars. To reason from particulars to generals is only an 
extension of the same process, differing nothing from it in kind, 
and possessing no superior authority whatever over it in cogency. 
We dissent from Mr. Mill’s views on these points. We believe 
that reasoning begins with the establishment of necessary con- 
junction among individual facts, a kind of conjunction which 
Mr. Mill endeavours to account for by association alone; that 
there is a further inference from a case of necessary conjunction 
to universal conjunction ; that we are only warranted in con- 
cluding with certainty from particulars to particulars when 
we can do so without the possibility of stumbling upon an ex- 
ception to our conclusion; and that this can only be when we 
are able to educe the universal from the particular, because the 
former embraces every possible case. 

Mr. Mill has embodied his scheme of induction in five canons 
expressive of the Method of Agreement, the Method of Dif- 
ference, the Indirect Method of Difference, the Method of 
Residues, and the Method of Concomitant Variations. Mr. 
Mill allows that the most stringent method is that of Difference. 
Indeed, this is the only one which complies with the require- 
ments of the Canon of Induction as given above. The other 
methods are only conclusive in so far as they observe the con- 
ditions of complete inductive reasoning, in a more or less indi- 
rect manner. Now let us examine Mr. Mill’s version of the 
Method of Difference, and we shall discover that in so far as we 
establish truth by it, we do so by reasoning, and not simply by 
observation and experiment. 

If A BC is followed by @ 6c, and all other circumstances 
remaining the same with the exception of A,—B C is followed by 
6c, it is by reasoning we conclude that A is the cause of a. 
The two premisses are A BCadc,BC dc, and it is by the 
comparison of these that we infer that A is the cause of a. We 
prefer stating this form of reasoning as isolated from every cir- 
cumstance which is not essential to it. Mr. Mill exhibits it as 
existing with unessential concomitants. When isolated from 
these it appears thus :— 
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3” A 2»? a 
No A no a 
: A cause of a 


If we compare instances of A B C adcand B C 6 ec with 
instances of A BC a 6 cand BC abe, we must acknowledge 
that, in the former example, there is a kind of connection es- 
tablished between A and a which is quite different from that 
found to exist in the latter example between A anda. In AB 
Cabec,BC be, we find that a is dependent on the presence 
of A; but n ABC abc BCa be, we find that a@ is not de- 
pendent on the presence of A. We have chosen to call the 
connection between A and a, in the former example, a necessary 
one, but in the latter, a contingent one. The two kinds of con- 
nection are essentially distinct from each other, and it is indis- 
pensably necessary to yield to this fact a more complete recog- 
nition than is commonly done. 

Uniform conjunctions of facts, to which exceptions have 
never been witnessed, but exceptions to which are easily conceiv- 
able from analogies suggestive of them, are contingent con- 
junctions. Thus, although the sun has never, within the 
memory of man, been extinguished, still we cannot regard this 
as impossible, because the quenching of luminous bodies is per- 
fectly familiar to us. In such cases, the negative condition of 
valid inductive reasoning is not complied with so as to prove 
necessary conjunction, but rather the reverse. If there are no 
analogies suggestive of exceptions to uniform conjunctions of 
facts, and still the negative condition of inductive argument 
cannot be established, the conjunctions must be pronounced to 
be unascertained ones. Let us now proceed to a more minute 
analysis of inductive reasoning. 

III. It has been shewn that there are two kinds of conjunction 
among things, namely, necessary and contingent, and that these 
exhaust the universe of conjunctions as existing among objects. 
It is also to be noticed that a thing is connected as to time in 
three distinct relations to other things; it may either precede, 
co-exist with, or follow them. These relations are summed up 
as co-existences, and as antecedents and consequents. 

It will make this subject more intelligible if we, in the first 
place, examine necessary conjunction and contingent as they 
exist in nature, namely, as individual facts, not indeed that 
the mind ever thus exclusively regards them, but it has the 
power to do so, because the category of difference is prior in 
logical order to that of resemblance. Actual objects are in- 
deed individual, consequently they must be cognized in their 
individual or mutually excluding character as the very con- 
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dition of apprehending them as members of wholes or con- 
cepts which the mind, in consequence of the resemblance which 
individual objects bear to each other, frames for the sake of 
greater facility of thought and expression. And this mode of 
regarding objects in their individual character is more especially 
justified when a much clearer understanding of the subject under 
inquiry promises to be the result. 

In the first place, therefore, let us proceed to examine neces- 
sary conjunction and contingent as subsisting among co-ex- 
istences, or wholes and their attributes. 

A conjunction is known to be necessary between a whole and 
its attributes by an inductive argument of the following descrip- 
tion:—A whole possesses certain parts, without these parts it 
ceases to exist ; therefore they are necessary or essential parts. A 
conjunction is known to be contingent between a whole and cer- 
tain parts in the following manner :—A whole has certain quali- 
ties attached to it, but does not cease to exist when any of these are 
absent, therefore these qualities are contingent ones or accidents. 

It is not unimportant to remark that, even in the case of 
individual objects, the necessity or contingency of the qualities 
of any whole are, in one respect, that of the observer, relative to 
the view taken of the comprehension of the whole. If the whole 
be regarded as the synthesis of every possible circumstance con- 
nected with it, then all its qualities will be regarded as necessary 
to it. If, however, the individual whole be looked upon as the 
synthesis only of its fundamental and abiding attributes, all other 
things predicable of it will be reckoned as contingent or accidental. 
This latter is the mode in which the mind usually contemplates 
an individual or concrete whole, regarding all that is commonly 
separable from it as contingently attached to it. Thus, certain 
qualities are essential to this pen ; it could not be the pen which 
it is without them. But to be held in the hand; to be with or 
without ink ; to be in this or that place; to be used for writing 
either a letter, an essay, or a poem, these we consider as acci- 
dents. It is quite possible, however, to take such a view of an in- 
dividual whole as that its accidents may become essential qualities. 
For instance, according to the usual mode of regarding swans, 
whiteness is not considered an essential quality; but if we look 
upon an individual swan as the synthesis of all its qualities, then 
whiteness will be an essential part of that synthesis. If we look 
upon the word snow as connoting whiteness, whiteness is thereby 
made a necessary attribute of the notion, snow. If this man is 
contemplated as a man-sitting, sitting then forms part of the 
principium, and therefore cannot be absent without destroying 
the principium. 
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We have in the next place to examine necessary conjunction 
and contingent among individual cases of antecedence and con- 
sequence. These kinds of conjunction are discovered in ac- 
cordance with the following inductive arguments :—When this 
event follows that event, and cannot follow without the ante- 
cedence of that, this event follows necessarily from the antecedence 
of that. But if this event follows that event, and continues to 
occur when that does not precede it, then this event only con- 
tingently follows that. 

As a description, however, of a case of causation, simply to 
say that one event is consequent upon another, is too vague and 
general a description to procure from it an exact formula of the 
reasoning involved. The simplest adequate description of a case 
of causation is the following :—If on the conjunction of two or 
more objects, a change takes place in either or all of them, and 
if when this conjunction does not take place, no such change 
follows, then the two or more objects in a state of union with 
each other are necessary tc the change. The exact formula of 
inductive reasoning for establishing necessary conjunction of 
antecedent and consequent is, therefore, the following :— 

If A and B when joined together are followed by a change 
in one or both, 

And if when A and B are not joined together, there is no 
such change, 

Then, A and B in a state of union are necessary to the 
change. 

An individual instance of causation cannot of course occur if 
any of the elements which are essential to it be eliminated. Our 
reason for making this statement shall appear when causation 
has to be considered as a general fact. 

We have next to examine necessary conjunction and contin- 
gent as general facts, or in the whole of extension, and first in 
relation to co-existences, or wholes and their attributes. 

If we bring several wholes, in so far as they resemble each 
other, under the same denomination, this necessitates the ab- 
straction of attention from those parts in which they differ. 
The parts thus disregarded are looked upon as contingently 
related to the general whole, notion, or concept thus formed. 
If again we compare this general whole with other general 
wholes, and so far as they resemble each other give them a 
common name, their differences will be reckoned as accidents to 
the concept thus formed. It is thus seen that the necessary 
attributes of a more comprehensive class become the contingent 
qualities of a less comprehensive, or more extensive, class. That 
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which is necessary to the class—equilateral triangle, is contingent 
to the larger class—triangle. 

It is necessary here to remark, that qualities which are acci- 
dents to a general whole, which, for the sake of greater simplicity 
and order, we constitute for ourselves, are not, in consequence, 
accidents to the individual objects from which, on account of 
their resemblance to each other, we derive this whole. These 
qualities are contingently related to the concept in this sense ; 
only some or other of them need be thought of when the con- 
cept is presented to the mind. If, for example, we call up a 
vivid notion of a triangle, we shall be constrained to think of its 
essential attributes, together with some or other of its accidents. 
It must be of some form or other, of some size or other, and in 
some place or other. In regard to necessary attributes, we 
have no alternative but to think of them as invariable. In 
regard to accidents, we are not placed under such a restriction. 
We have not the option, however, of thinking of none of them, 
because no individual object exists without some or other of 
them; and if truth be our aim, we must think of things as 
they really exist, and not frame arbitrary notions concerning 
them. It is true that when we form concepts, we possess cor- 
rect notions of objects up to a certain point—that is, in so far 
as all such objects resemble each other. Concepts, therefore, 
only partially represent the things from which they are derived. 
If we would fully describe a given object, we must add to the 
concept which embraces it some or other of those qualities which 
have been necessarily kept out of view in order to the formation 
of the concept. And even if we would have a vivid notion of a 
class of things, we cannot do so without picturing one of its 
units, or a series of them, in the investiture of some or other 
of their accidental qualities, because no object can either exist, 
or be imagined to exist, entirely denuded of these. If we would 
have a precise notion of the class, triangle, we shall be bound to 
fix upon a given triangle, or a series of given triangles, invested 
with definite form, size, and locality, and understand that these 
triangles in their essential attributes represent the class, but do 
not do so in their variable attributes. Ordinarily, however, we 
merely use the name of a class without calling up an exact notion 
of what it expresses. We use words as we use bank-notes— 
payable on demand, without always making the demand. When, 
however, this demand is made, we must, in order to give our 
concept a representative existence.in imagination, recall some or 
other of those variable qualities which are factitiously reckoned 
as extrancous to it. 

We have next to examine causation as a general fact. In- 
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stances of causation, in so far as they resemble each other, are 
reducible into classes, and some qualities that are indispensable 
to individual instances of causation are then bound to be re- 
garded as contingent to the factitious general whole which is 
thus formed. For example, suppose that a certain death is 
caused by a stab with a certain instrument, by a certain person, 
in a certain vital part of the body. Now, to this individual case 
of death, every one of the particulars here mentioned is neces- 
sary. But if we form a general notion of death caused by 
stabbing, we by that act are constrained to relegate to the cate- 
gory of accidents the notion of a certain instrument, a certain 
person, and a certain vital part of the body. When Professor 
Mansel makes use of the words, “ admitting that causation means 
no more than immediate antecedence in time, it is obviously 
one thing to say that every event must have some antecedent or 
other, and (which he denies) another to say that this particular 
event must always have this particular antecedent,”/—he must 
mean by “ particular event,” not an individual event, but a par- 
ticular class of events, as, for instance, death by stabbing. Ofa 
given class of events, of course, we can only truly declare that 
will have a certain class of antecedents. Having formed a general 
notion of the events, by overlooking their points of difference, 
we must also form a general notion of their antecedents by a 
similar disregard of differences. This is just what Professor 
Mansel’s words amount to, for, undoubtedly, an individual event 
can only have individual antecedents, and exact reproductions of 
this event involve exact reproductions of its antecedents. 

We are now in a position to see that much of what is neces- 
sary to individual objects as they really exist, and to individual 
instances of causation as they actually occur, is to a certain 
extent reckoned as not necessary, or as accidental, to a class of 
objects, or to a class of causes and effects; and that much of 
that which is recognized as necessary to a more comprehensive 
class is looked upon as contingently related to a more extensive 
one embracing the former. 

IV. The form of inductive reasoning announced in the pre- 
ceding pages, implies the following rules. 

In relation to the positive premiss of the canon we have 
these two rules :— 

1. If the existence of one thing is not uniformly attendant 
upon the existence of another thing, it is not necessary to the 
existence of that other. 

2. If the existence of one thing is uniformly attendant upon 
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the existence of another thing, it may possibly be necessary to 
the existence of that other. 

In relation to the comparison of the positive and negative 
premisses with each other, we have these two rules :— 

3. The medium through which the positive and negative pre- 
misses of an inductive argument are compared must be strictly 
one, or equivalent to it. 

4, The next approach to one medium of comparison is when 
the premisses are compared through two media which exactly 
resemble each other. 

In relation to the negative premiss, we have these two rules :— 

5. If the non-existence of a thing is not uniformly attendant 
upon the non-existence of another thing, the existence of the 
former is not necessary to that of the latter. 

6. If the non-existence of a thing is uniformly attendant 
upon the non-existence of another thing, the existence of the 
former may possibly be necessary to that of the latter. 

Let us now briefly apply these rules. The following is an 
invalid argument, because, according to rule 2, we can only draw 
a probable conclusion. This, that, and the other country pros- 
per, and they have protective duties, therefore their prosperity 
is owing to the existence of protective duties. The nextis an in- 
valid argument, because neither rule 3 nor yet rule 4 is complied 
with. This country prospers and has protective duties, that 
country does not prosper, and has no protective duties, therefore 
this country prospers, because it has protective duties. In this 
argument the two media of comparison are not, as demanded by 
rule 4, exactly similar in every respect, with the exception of 
the absence and the presence of protective duties. The attempt 
to establish this similarity would very soon expose the fallacy. 
Suppose we now proceed to examine, by the light of these rules, 
the reasoning, as described by Macaulay, of the facetious judge 
“ who was in the habit of jocosely propounding, after dinner, a 
theory, that the cause of the prevalence of Jacobinism was the 
practice of bearing three names. He quoted on the one side, 
Charles James Fox, Richard Brinsley Sheridan, John Horne 


Tooke, John Philpot Curran, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Theo- . 


bald Wolfe Tone. These were instantie convenientes. He then 
proceeded to cite instances absentie in proximo—William Pitt, 
John Scott, William Wyndham, Samuel Horsely, Henry Dun- 
das, Edmund Burke.”* We need not conclude the argument, 
but shall proceed to shew that the instantie convenientes are 
not exhaustive, and, therefore, do not comply with rule 2, 
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which requires that the practice of bearing three names should 
be uniformly attendant upon the holding of Jacobinism, which 
of course is not the case. In like manner, the instances 
absentie in proximo do not comply with rule 6, which re- 
quires that the practice of bearing two names, that is, of not 
having three names, should be uniformly attendant upon the 
rejection of the above-mentioned doctrine, which is also far from 
being the case. But if the possession of three names is not 
uniformly attendant upon the holding of Jacobinism, then, by 
rule 1, it is not necessary to the existence of the same. Rule 5 
can in like manner be applied to disprove the statement that 
having two names involved the renunciation of Jacobinism. 
Now, if it were not competent for us to take any further view 
of this jocose argument, Macaulay would be right when he says: 


** Here is an induction corresponding with Bacon’s analysis, and 
ending in a monstrous absurdity. In what then does this induction 
differ from the induction which leads us to the conclusion that the presence 
of the sun is the cause of our having more light by day than by night ? 
The difference evidently is not in the kind of instances, but in the number 
of instances ; that is to say, the difference is not in that part of the process 
for which Bacon has given precise rules, but in a circumstance for which 
no precise rules can possibly be given.” 


This we confidently deny, and maintain that a precise rule 
can be given. The grand fallacy which pervades this facetious 
argument proceeds from the fact that rule 3, and even its proxi- 
mate, rule 4, are grossly violated. The instantie convenientes 
and the instantie absentia in proximo, the media of comparison, 
do not even resemble each other in every respect with the excep- 
tion of the presence, on the one hand, of three names and the 
presence of Jacobinism; and the absence, on the other hand, of 
three names and the absence of Jacobinism. 

As correct arguments in compliance with rule 3, let us select 
the following :— 

These two straight-lines do not enclose space; if they are 
made to enclose space they cease to be straight: therefore these 
two straight-lines cannot enclose space. 

Animal life is sustained by organic substances; animal life, 
if deprived of these, becomes extinct: animal life therefore 
necessarily depends for existence upon organic substances. 

In chemical notation—Cane or ordinary sugar, when crys- 
tallized, has the composition, C,, H,, O,,. Eliminate either of 
these, and sugar ceases to exist. Therefore sugar is necessarily 
composed of these elements. 
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As a correct argument in complance with rule 4, let us select 
the following :— 

This wheat was supplied with a certain manure, and is luxuriant 
in growth. That wheat was not supplied with the manure, and 
is not luxuriant in growth. In conformity with rule 4, the two 
cases are precisely similar in every respect, with the exception 
of the presence and the absence respectively of the manure. 

Then in conformity with rules 1 and 5, on the one hand, and 
rules 2 and 6 on the other, nothing can be the cause of the 
difference between the two patches of wheat ; unless it is the pre- 
sence of the manure in the one case, and its absence in the other. 

The only remaining step is to bring forward the universal 
proposition—Every change must have a cause, and deduce from 
this that the presence of the manure is a sine gua non of the 
superiority which the one patch of wheat has over the other. 

But how do we arrive at the universal in question, namely, 
every change must have a cause? When by the direct method, 
in compliance with rule 3, we infer that a certain antecedent is a 
cause of a certain consequent, we universalize from this, and come 
to the conclusion that every such antecedent is the cause of such 
consequent. Again, when we compare together all the arguments 
which establish these instances of special universal causation, we 
find that they all agree in a certain respect, and this agreement 
is expressed in the formula of cause and effect as given above. 
The universal following from this formula is the one in question, 
namely, Every change must have a cause. 

The reasoning here used as an illustration of rule 4 cor- 
responds to Mr. Mill’s indirect Method of Difference. We have 
to pass through several steps before reaching the conclusion, and 
have also to call in the aid of deduction. In the direct method, 
that is, when we are able to conform to rule 3, we reach the 
conclusion at one step; and were it not that we thus procure 
the universal proposition, Every change must have a cause, we 
should not be able to arrive at conclusive results by means of 
the indirect method. 

Having during the course of this inquiry referred to the sequel 
for the explanation of two questions, it behoves us now to consider 
them. These are the absolute inconceivableness of the contradic- 
tory of a necessary truth or conjunction, and the infinity of space. 

In relation to the first of these questions, that acute meta- 
physician, the late Professor Ferrier, has, in his Institutes of 
Metaphysic, the following proposition :— 

We can be ignorant only of what can possibly be known; in other 


words, there can be an ignorance only of that of which there can be a 
knowledge.”” 
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In his explanation of this proposition, he remarks that 

*‘ Tgnorance, properly so called, that is, the ignorance which is a 
defect, must not be confounded with a nescience of the opposites of the 
necessary truths of reason; in other words, with a nescience of that 
which it would contradict the nature of all intelligence to know. Such 
nescience is no defect or imperfection—it is, on the contrary, the very 
strength or perfection of reason; and therefore, such nescience is not 
regarded as ignorance . . . » «. When boys at school are taught 
Euclid, they learn that the enclosure of space by two straight lines is 
what cannot be known . . « ._ but they do not learn that they are 
equally incapable of being ignorant of such matters . . . When we 
consider it well, we discover that the supposition that we can be ignorant 
of that which is absolutely and necessarily unknowable to all intelligence 
is as extreme a violation of the law of contradiction as it is possible to 
conceive. We perceive that a nescience of the contradictory is not 
ignorance, but the very essence of intelligence; and that there can be an 
ignorance only of that which can be known, or otherwise expressed, of 
that which is not contradictory.” 

We have here a striking example of the advantage of carrying 
the war into the enemy’s country. In order to be well informed 
of the nature of knowledge and certainty, it is also necessary to 
be perfectly acquainted with the nature of nescience, ignorance, 
and doubt. When attention is drawn to the fact, it must be very 
evident that when a conjunction is demonstrated to be necessary, 
it is tantamount to proving the falsehood of its negation. For 
instance, if it is proved that a triangle is necessarily three-sided, 
this amounts to proving the falsehood of the negation of this 
statement, because the truth of a necessary conjunction, by the 
law, lex exclusi medii, involves the untruth of its contrary. If 
it is proved that a given conjunction is necessary, it is also proved 
by implication that its being other than necessary is inconceiv- 
able, or what cannot be known. But this unknowableness is not 
the consequence of ignorance, but of nescience, positive convic- 
tion the result of proof that a thing cannot be known. This, 
then, is the character of the absolutely inconceivable as opposed 
to the simply non-conceived, but nevertheless possibly conceiv- 
able. Colour, in its multitudinous varieties, is to the blind man 
the non-conceived or inconceivable to him, but not the necessa- 
rily and universally inconceivable, because he is fully convinced 
that men in general are intimately acquainted with the world of 
vision. In short, the necessarily inconceivable is that which is 
proved by the following inductive argument to be such :—this is 
inconceivable; eliminate from this its inconceivableness, and it * 
ceases to exist; therefore this is necessarily inconceivable. 

The next question which we have to examine is the infinity 
of space. This is inferred in the following manner :—By in- 
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ductive reasoning it is discovered that matter presupposes space, 
but that space does not presuppose matter. ‘This relation 
between the two is obtained by ascertaining that there is a 
necessary conjunction between matter and space, but not, 
conversely, between space and matter. The necessary conse- 
quence of this relation between matter and space is, the former 
presupposes the latter. Matter, therefore, presupposes space. 

Again, examine any portion of space, and you will find that 
there is nothing analagous to a limit or bound inherent to its 
nature. Indeed it is demonstrable by inductive reasoning that 
the negative attribute, illimitableness, is a necessary character- 
istic of any portion of space which one submits to examination. 

Again, when any portion of matter is submitted to a like 
examination, it is found by inductive argument that it is neces- 
sarily bounded or figured ; between matter and limitation, there- 
fore, there is a necessary conjunction, and this relation is mutual, 
for no limit, bound, or figure—no matter; and no matter—no 
limit, bound, or figure. 

Now it has been shewn that any given portion of space is 
without limit, in-finite. It has also been shewn that a limit is a 
necessary characteristic of matter, and that matter presupposes 
space ; therefore a limit or bound must also do so. To attribute 
a limit to space, therefore, involves both a contradietion and a 
petitio principii, a contradiction because space is proved to be 
necessarily illimitable, a petitio principit because a limit pre- 
supposes matter, which presupposes space. 

Finally, every necessary conjunction implies a universal one, 
therefore if any given portion of space is necessarily illimitable, 
we are constrained by the law of universalization to conclude 
that all space is infinite. 

This truth, however, is reached inferentially and negatively. 
It has been indicated above that we can neither presentatively in 
pereeption, nor representatively in imagination, be cognizant of all 
space, of space as spreading out without bound from any point ; 
for since we can only be either intuitively or pictorially conscious 
of a portion of space at one time, to be thus cognizant of all 
space would require infinite time. We cannot therefore have 
either presentative or representative knowledge of all space. 

It is not, however, to be supposed that we are totally ig- 
norant of that space which must ever be beyond our ken. The 
portions of extension of which we possess presentative knowledge, 
fully represent to us all other portions of the same; this is true 
also of the universalin number. The universal proposition being 
infinite in extension, it is impossible to have either presentative 
or representative knowledge of the whole of its contents. The 
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instances of necessary conjunction, however, from which we 
infer the universal and, indeed, every instance of such conjunc- 
tion contained in the universal, and summoned out of it to receive 
representational embodiment in imagination, exactly typify every 
other instance lurking beyond our ken within its boundless reach. 
Sir William Hamilton maintains that we can neither con- 
ceive space as infinite, nor yet as finite, and that, consequently, 
we are bound to think of its extension as indefinite. Now, in 
the first place, we cannot conceive space as finite, because, as has 
been shewn, any given portion of space is necessarily in-finite, 
consequently all space is infinite. In the second place, we can 
conceive space as infinite, that is, as has just been indicated, 
we are constrained to conceive any given portion of it as in-finite, 
and are forced to infer from this that all space is illimitable. 
We again repeat, however, that there is a sense in which it 
is impossible to conceive the infinite. We are not able either 
presentatively in perception, or representatively in conception 
or in imagination, to know space in its illimitable totality, be- 
cause this would demand never-ending time. We are forced, 
however, to conclude, which is reasoning as opposed to perceiv- 
ing, conceiving, or imagining, that space is infinite. Although 
then we can neither perceive, conceive, nor imagine the infinite 
proper, we are, nevertheless, constrained to infer its existence. 
V. As the majority of men have only two ideas of philosophy, 
and judge that a man must belong either to the school of Bacon, 
Locke, and Mill, or to that of Descartes, Kant, and Hamilton, 
we shall here endeavour to shew that the views adopted in this 
essay are not essentially those held by the @ priori school, be- 
cause they differ in some respects from those held by the oppo- 
site school. It has been objected to the views herein entertained, 
that the Canon of Induction could never lead to a single dis- 
covery, as it amounts to no more than this—whatever is, is; 
and that one would be guilty of some absurdity as soon as one 
attempted to demonstrate anything in accordance with it ; which 
objection of course implies that it is not the Canon of Induction, 
for, undoubtedly, if it is, it can lead to no absurdity, but, on 
the contrary, keep one from falling into it. Moreover, no 
Canon of Induction can be expected to accomplish much in the 
way of making discoveries, for its sole office is to enable one to 
know when the conclusions derived from data procured by ob- 
servation and experiment are properly or logically drawn. But 
the best reply to this criticism is to enter upon an examination 
of the Kantian doctrine, and to lay bare the character of the 
latter as tested by the Canon of Induction. 
According to the Kantian system, all first principles which 
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are held to be necessary in the first degree, come under the 
head either of logical or mathematical necessity. 

Logical necessity is said to follow from the laws of Identity, 
Contradiction, and Excluded Middle. The definition of a triangle, 
for example, is a necessary truth, because it comes both under 
the law of Identity, and the law of Contradiction. In other 
words, the definition of a triangle is an analytical proposition, 
and a necessary truth of the first degree, because the predicate 
does no more than unfold the contents of the subject-notion. 
That is, when the notion of a triangle is realized, one must with 
absolute certainty be aware that the proposition which explicates 
its contents is a necessary truth in accordance with the laws 
mentioned. 

Let us then proceed to examine the pretensions set up in 
behalf of the laws of Identity and Contradiction. The former 
of these is expressed by the formula, Ais A. This is held to 
be a necessary and universal proposition. But such propositions, 
we have endeavoured to shew, are never original in their character, 
never presentatively obtained. If therefore the proposition— 
Every A is A, must be a conclusion from prior knowledge, it be- 
comes desirable that this should be shewn to be the case. This 
proposition then is derived, in accordance with the Canon of In- 
duction, from the following premisses :—This A is A, and without 
being A cannot be A; therefore this A is necessarily A: there- 
fore every Ais A. The apparent silliness of this reasoning will 
disappear, if we bear in mind that it is by Perception we know 
both that A is A, and that, without being A, it cannot be A, and 
that it is by reasoning we then conclude that A is necessarily A. 
Perception cannot cognize necessary conjunction ; this can only 
be inferred from a positive and a negative premiss as given above. 

The law of Identity being, as a necessary and universal truth, 
infinite in extension, cannot by a finite mind be intuitively ap- 
prehended, and must therefore be inferred from a necessary 
truth or conjunction, which conjunction can be proved only by 
inductive reasoning. 

In further demonstration of the law that no universal truths 
are self-evident or original, we must shew that reasoning, when 
isolated from other mental operations which are not essential to 
it, is in the whole of Comprehension, or the Category of Difference. 
Like Perception, Reason, the inferring operation, has no power 
of generalization, of cognizing resemblances, of combining indi- 
vidual inferences into a class, and of expressing them in a single 
proposition. To do this is the function of Conception (con- 
capere), which performs the same uniting policy for Reason that 
it does for Perception. All reasoning therefore, considered in a 
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state of isolation from mental operations which are possibly sepa- 
rable from it, reasoning apart from Conception, must have singular 
premisses, and a singular conclusion. This is why the Canon of 
Induction is stated in the singular form. It is not indeed safe, 
when seeking to discover necessary conjunctions among facts, to 
search among those of the same class for one positive and one 
negative premiss only, but we should take note of all that present 
themselves; for the wider our observation, or the more repeated our 
experimentation, the more certain shall we be that our premisses 
are not incorrect. That however which is a prudent course to 
pursue in the investigation of facts, in order to insure freedom 
from mistake, is not absolutely essential to the perfection of the 
inductive process. All that is indispensable in order to infer neces- 
sary conjunction and universal conjunction therefrom, is an indivi- 
dual instance of that relation among facts which is expressed by the 
Canon. What do we gather from this? That the dictum de omni et 
nullo is not the foundation of all argument; that the laws of Iden- 
tity and Contradiction, inasmuch as they are declared to be neces- 
sary and universal, are not the root of first principles even of the 
analytical order; that since ratiocination is a descent from gene- 
rals to particulars, ratiocination is not the first and sole step in 
reasoning ; that since the syllogism is said to be the expression of 
deductive reasoning, and also of inductive reasoning as under- 
stood by some, the syllogism is not the expression of the primary 
operation of Reason, which precedes Deduction, and is not 
expressed syllogistically. And what, on the other hand, be- 
comes of Induction, if that be an inference from particulars to 
particulars, or even from one particular to another? At the 
root of all reasoning, we have nothing but isolated singulars 
standing, like so many piers of a bridge, aloof from each other, 
waiting for the superstructure that is to unite them; singulars 
which warrant no inference whatever from this instance to that. 
All reasoning from one particular, or set of particulars, to 
another presupposes Concéption, which conceives the second as 
precisely similar to the first, but can only do this in so far as it 
has a warrant for doing so, which warrant can be nothing less 
than a universal proposition drawn from necessary conjunction 
as proved by inductive argument. In the absence of this uni- 
versal, the inference can only be probable. 

The law of Identity, and the same is true of the law of Con- 
tradiction and the law of Excluded Middle, seems clearly therefore 
to be derived from the particular. The first law is a universal 
statement that a thing is what it is, gathered by inductive 
reasoning both from the observation that any given thing is 
what it is, and that it is not what it is not. The second isa 
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universal statement resulting in the same manner both from the 
observation that any given thing is not what it is not, but is 
what it is. The two principles are derived from the same pre- 
misses, and are equipollent, the law of equipollency considered as 
a necessary and universal truth being similarly derived. It 
amounts to the same thing therefore to declare that every A is 
A, as to declare that whatsoever is not A is not A, or nothing 
can be A and not A. 

The laws which have now been investigated are said to be 
the criterion of formal or logical necessity only. The Kan- 
tians also bring under the head of truths necessary in the first 
degree, the synthetical judgments of mathematics. These are 
said to be in necessary matter, whereas logical necessity has to 
do only with form. The latter is binding only on thinking, the 
former upon the object of thought. In an analytical judgment 
the predicate is said simply to unfold the contents of the subject, 
and does not therefore, in the least, extend our knowledge. On 
the other hand, in a synthetical judgment, the predicate is said 
to assert of the subject something not already contained in it. 
All analytical judgments are necessary, but all synthetical judg- 
ments are not,only those which area priori, or in necessary matter. 
Necessary conjunction in these two cases therefore does not fol- 
low from the same cause. We have seen what the former results 
from ; we have next to investigate the claims advanced in behalf 
of the latter. 

The necessity of synthetical judgment a priori is said to arise 
from the fact that the matter as well as the form is supplied 
from within. Space, for instance, is assumed to be one of the 
intuitions of the mind, the form of sensible cognition ; and is 
therefore, we opine, reckoned to be so perfectly familiar to one 
that all predications concerning it are known as necessary and 
universal. But allowing, for the sake of argument, that space 
were subjective, that fact alone is not sufficient to account for the 
origin of necessary conjunctions in geometry, any more than 
the same is sufficient to account for the necessity of conjunctions 
in analytical judgments. Let us select for discussion, from 
among iustances given of the latter, the proposition—All islands 
are surrounded by water. Now regarding this as a formal or 
analytical judgment exclusively, we even then cannot know it to 
be a necessary and universal conjunction without the aid of in- 
ductive reasoning. We find that every time we examine the 
notion—island, it contains the attributes—land surrounded by 
water. But although we may do this a million times, we shall 
not be warranted to draw the above conclusion from it. Before 
we can do this in a perfectly logical manner, we must also ascer- 
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tain that without containing the attributes—/and surrounded by 
water, the notion—is/land, does not exist, and then from these two 
premisses conclude that—all islands are surrounded by water. 
Now, if even an analytical judgment cannot vindicate its ne- 
cessity without thus coming under the Canon of Induction, it is 
very unlikely that a synthetical judgment @ priori can do this. 
Two straight lines cannot enclose space. What if the matter of 
this proposition be entirely subjective ; even in that case, all we 
can know by simple observation is, that as far as we have made 
the attempt, in thought, to follow two straight lines to infinity, 
they have never shewn the least tendency to enclose space. But 
surely we cannot from such an induclio per enumerationem sim- 
plicem educe the proposition in question. Nay, we must also 
observe that when, in thought, we make two straight lines en- 
close space, they cease to be straight lines, and then from the 
comparison of these two courses of observation infer—this com- 
monly in the instance before us being done implicitly, or with- 
out our being reflectively conscious of the process—that two 
straight lines cannot enclose space. We cannot therefore receive 
as true what Professor Mansel remarks on this point, namely, 
that “The possibility of forming synthetical judgments @ priori 
in geometry admits of only one adequate explanation, namely, that 
the presentative intuitions, as well as the representative notion, is 
derived from within and not from without; in other words, that 
both the matter and form of the judgment are determined sub- 
jectively.”" We are fully convinced that the Kantian stronghold, 
the subjectivity of necessary truth, must submit to come under 
the dominion of the Canon of Induction, and for this reason, 
namely, the Canon embraces the whole realm of necessary con- 
junction, whether within thé mind or without. It is precisely by 
the same reasoning we prove that water is necessarily composed 
of oxygen and hydrogen, as that we prove that two straight 
lines cannot make a figure, or that a circle must have a centre. 

We may here mention incidentally that if space is infinite, 
as we have endeavoured to demonstrate above, and if the human 
mind is not, the hypothesis that space is subjective involves the 
contradiction that the finite contains the infinite. If space can 
be proved to be infinite, it is manifest that we must exist in 
space, not space in us; and this is the common conviction of 
mankind. But to resume the subject. 


“Why,” asks Professor Mansel, “can I give, in imagination, to a 


quadruped body what experience assures me is possessed by bipeds only ? 
And why can I not, in like manner, invest straight lines with an attribute 
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which experience has uniformly presented in curves? Can it be said that 
the ideas in the latter case are contradictory, and that their union is there- 
fore forbidden by the laws of formal thinking? By no means. Straight 
and curved, viewed merely as objects of sense, are opposed only as black 
and white, or as biped and quadruped ; they cannot, that is, be thought as 
existing at the same time in the same subject.’”? 


Just so, and it rather surprises us how Professor Mansel can 
fail to see that this is the reason why we cannot conceive two 
straight lines as enclosing space. The subject in this instance, 
be it known, is not line, but straight-line. Now, to suppose two 
straight-lines as enclosing space is to suppose that they become 
bent-lines while they continue straight-lines, and if this is not 
contradiction, nothing is such; and if this is not opposed to the 
laws of formal thinking, what can be opposed to them? The 
reason therefore why we cannot invest straight lines with an 
attribute which experience has uniformly presented in curves is, 
that by so investing them we should be attempting the impossible, 
namely, conceiving lines as being, at the same time, both straight 
and curved. But why can we give, in imagination, to a quad- 
ruped body what experience assures us is possessed by bipeds 
only? Because we can do so without being involved in contra- 
diction. Such an anomaly as a centaur does not, at once, strike 
us as contradictory, because it is quite possible, so far as mere 
outline goes, to picture such a monster. The enlightened 
physiologist, however, has no hesitation in pronouncing the living 
existence of a centaur to be quite incompatible with established 
laws of animal vitality. 

Professor Ferrier, who seems to us to have gained a keener 
insight into the nature of necessary truth than any other phi- 
losopher with whom we are acquainted, gives the following as 
the canon of all philosophy :—“ Affirm nothing except what 
is enforced by reason as a necessary truth—that is, as a truth, 
the supposed reversal of which would involve a contradiction ; 
and deny nothing unless its affirmation involves a contradiction, 
that is, contradicts some truth or law of reason.””? Had Ferrier 
accounted for the origin of necessary and universal truth by 
deriving it inductively from the particular, we could add nothing 
to his views on this subject. He holds that there is but one kind 
of necessary truth, namely, that the supposed reversal of which 
involves contradiction. Professor Mansel however gives, in all, 
three classes of necessary judgments, which reminds us that 
reasoning was once divided into several kinds, according to the 
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matter on which it was exercised. Professor Mansel’s classifica- 
tion of necessary judgments is as follows :— 

“], Judgments necessary in the first degree, or logical and 
mathematical necessity. These are dependent on the laws of 
our mental operations, and their contradictions are neither con- 
ceivable nor supposable. 

“2, Judgments necessary in the second degree, or psycho- 
logical necessity. These are dependent on the restrictions of our 
mental constitution ; and their contradictories are supposable, 
but not conceivable. To this class belong the principles of 
causality and of substance. 

“3. Judgments necessary in the third degree, or physical 
necessity. These are dependent on the laws of the material 
world, and their contradictories are both supposable and con- 
ceivable, but never actually true.’”4 

Professor Mansel will recognize as his own the following 
words, in the truth of which we cordially acquiesce :—“ What- 
ever we are compelled to regard as necessary, must be so in 
consequence of laws, not of the object, but of the subject.” 
Now judgments which are necessary in the first degree have al- 
ready been discussed at some length, and it is to formal judg- 
ments of this class that we think, with Ferrier, the expression 
necessary truth or conjunction should be limited, not so however 
as to exclude mathematical, psychological, and physical necessity, 
but to embrace them under the head of logical necessity. Let 
us then, in the next place, proceed to examine the judgments 
said to be necessary in the second degree. 

We cannot see that any conjunction among facts can be held 
to be necessary, unless, by a law of thought, we are compelled 
to conclude that such is the case. Between us and all being, 
stands knowing; and if therefore, either in mind or in nature, 
there exists, among facts, such a thing as necessary connection, 
it is impossible for us to be perfectly assured of this, unless by a 
fatal operation of our intelligence, we are left no other alterna- 
tive. This, then, in the last resort, being the only kind of neces- 
sary conjunction which exists as ad nos, it comes to be seen that 
we have no ground for maintaining that there is a second and a 
third degree of necessity. A conjunction is either necessary 
or not necessary, namely, contingent; and the only really 
necessary conjunction is that, the reversal of which is neither 
conceivable nor supposable, because in contradiction with the 
results of inductive reasoning. When the contradictory of a 
judgment can be supposed but cannot be conceived, the ability 
to suppose so much indicates that a barrier of contradiction does 
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not check one’s progress in this direction; and the inability to 
conceive the same is that arising simply from want of material 
wherewith to frame a notion, there being no presentation of it, 
in any sense tothe mind. Such inability is pure ignorance, and 
surely ignorance cannot guarantee the necessity of any conjunc- 
tion, but leaves it an open question. It is owing to this ignorance 
indeed that the contradictory is supposable, for were the ignorance 
converted into nescience, could we demonstrate the falsehood of 
the contradictory by demonstrating the truth of that which it 
contradicted, neither could the contradictory be supposed. 

Again, as to judgments said to be necessary in the third degree, 
the same objection obtains. To speak, for instance, of the laws of the 
planetary motions as absolutely binding upon the moving bodies 
themselves independently of the existence of astronomical science, 
amounts to this—either we only suppose this state of things as 
subsisting among the planetary bodies, or if these bodies are 
really subject to laws of planetary motions, they can only be in- 
dubitably known to us to be thus obedient to them, in so far as 
we are under the necessity of inferring such laws. The only 
necessary conjunction, therefore, obtaining among the pheno- 
mena of the physical world, of which we can feel certain, is that 
which in accordance with the Canon of Induction we conclude 
and must conclude to be in existence. 

The Kantians hold that analytical judgments are merely 
formal, that their necessity does not extend to the matter of 
thought. But when it is proved by inductive argument that all 
islands are surrounded by water, what shadow of a justification 
is there for limiting the truth of this proposition to the mere form, 
or the notion—island? Every one sees that the object named 
island is surrounded by water, and that if it were not, it would 
not be the object named island ; and that therefore, in order to 
be what it is, it must be surrounded by water: wherefore, all 
islands are surrounded by water. In like manner, wherein does 
the analysis of the chemist differ from this, who finds, for in- 
stance, that marble is composed of lime and fixed air? The 
physical conjunctions here instanced are, as regards the laws of 
necessity and universality, exactly in the same category as a 
mere formal conjunction for which superior exactness is errone- 
ously challenged. It is a great mistake therefore to make such 
a wide distinction between them. 

Another feature in which our divergence from the Kantian 
doctrine comes into prominence is the following:—Sir W. 
Hamilton contends that the only logical induction is that which 
infers the whole from the enumerated units which compose it, 
aud that it is expressed by the syllogism. For example :— 
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X Y Z are some B; 
X Y Z are all A: therefore 
All A is some B. 

Reasoning from particulars to generals, he pronounces to be 
extra-logical, which must mean incomplete or invalid reasoning. 
Now our aim in this essay has been to shew that such reason- 
ing, when explicitly developed, is strictly valid or logically con- 
clusive. So strong indeed is the presumption in favour of the 
competency of the Baconian or material induction for logical 
conclusiveness, that to regard it as extra-logical, and that not 
from our yet imperfect knowledge of its laws, but from viewing 
them on @ priori grounds, as inherently extra-logical, indicated 
no small amount of blind devotion to a pet theory on the part of 
the objector, and cannot fail to be regarded with disfavour by 
the scientific world. 

VI. As examples of the application of the views herein pro- 
pounded, and with the intent, at the same time, of suggesting 
comparison between them and those entertained on the same 
subject by Baron Liebig, we select, from an article’ lately written 
by him, two instances of chemical investigation. 

The first we describe in our own words. When Daguerre 
had placed, in an old cupboard, a number of plates on which he 
had experimented in the camera obscura without success, and 
found to his great astonishment, some weeks afterwards, on re- 
moving one of the plates, that there was a most distinct impres- 
sion upon it, he necessarily concluded that there must be some- 
thing in the cupboard to account for the formation of the picture. 
This was a deduction from the universal principle that—Every 
change must have a cause. He had now to ascertain, by ob- 
servation and inductive reasoning, what there was in the cup- 
board to produce this striking effect. The cupboard was a 
receptacle for all sorts of things,—tools, apparatuses, chemical 
reagents, and among them a basin containing metallic mercury. 
Now, there are only two formulas of induction, according to 
which his search for the cause could be regulated in this in- 
stance, namely, the one by which he proved that certain things 
were not necessary to the production of the picture, and the 
one by which he proved that a certain substance was necessary. 
Thus, in the first place, tools, apparatuses, and other things 
were present when the picture was produced; but when these 
were removed, the picture was still produced: these, therefore 
were not necessary to its production. But, in the second place, 
metallic mercury was present when the picture was produced ; 
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when, however, the mercury was not present, the picture was not 
formed : therefore metallic mercury was necessary to the forma- 
tion of the picture. There was, however, another difficulty to 
explain, namely, How could metallic mercury act upon a plate 
which had no contact with it? This difficulty would be sug- 
gested by the universal principle that, whenever one thing acts 
upon another, there must be contact between them; that there- 
fore there must be contact between the mercury and the plate. 
This again is deduction. The explanation required is this :— 
mercury is a volatile substance; the cupboard would therefore 
be filled with mercurial vapour, which would come into contact 
with the plate. Here, again, we have deductive reasoning. 
Wherever, indeed, induction has previously established a neces- 
sary conjunction between two objects, there is afterwards full 
scope for deductive inference therefrom. But where deduction 
cannot start from indubitable principles, but proceeds from data 
which are more or less open to question, or are perhaps only 
shrewd hypotheses, the inquirer can only get at demonstration 
by means of inductive argument. 

Baron Liebig points out the distinction between stumbling 
by mere chance upon a discovery, as in Daguerre’s case, and 
the intelligent discovery of a fact by the aid of anticipation, as 
in Talbot’s case. This anticipation is effective exactly in propor- 
tion as our deductive reasoning can be rendered conclusive ; and 
ineffective exactly in proportion as deductive reasoning, owing 
to our defective knowledge, cannot yet be made conclusive. In- 
ductive reasoning must predominate in the earlier stages of an 
experimental science, and there must in these stages be much 
guess-work, and much trusting to chance. But when a science 
has been brought to a state of considerable advancement, deduc- 
tion becomes more and more available for making further dis- 
coveries in it, by suggesting the line of investigation which has 
to be taken. 

We shall now examine the more recondite example which 
Baron Liebig gives, and quote his own words :— 


“Suppose it were the rusting of iron in the air which had to be ex- 
plained. Preliminary inquiries into the composition of rust have deter- 
mined that it contains iron, oxygen, and water; and besides that, the 
composition of air is thoroughly known. So the elements for the expla- 
nation of the rusting of iron appear to be completely at hand; the ex- 
periment, however, shews that in an atmosphere of oxygen, and in the 
presence of watery vapour, iron does not rust. It is therefore evident, 
that besides oxygen and vapour, another component part of air must be 
present for the conversion of iron into rust.” 


We shall proceed to state, in accordance with the formulas 
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of induction, what has here been advanced; but before this is 
done, it is perhaps desirable to notice that Liebig mentions “a 
particular case in which iron, in a damp atmosphere, may get 
rusty even in the absence of carbonic acid; that is, when the air 
contains ammonia, but then the rusting ceases as soon as all the 
ammonia has been absorbed.” 

First, then, as to the composition of common rust, the che- 
mist discovers that it contains iron, oxygen, and water, that 
without these it does not exist, and that therefore it is necessarily 
composed of these. Secondly, as to the causes of rust, it is 
found that atmospheric air and watery vapour in contact with 
iron are followed by rust, that without these in contact with 
iron no rust follows, and that therefore these in contact with 
iron must be necessary to the formation of rust. 

In these two instances the reasoning is inductive. From 
particular premisses, necessary conjunction is inferred, which 
amounts to the same thing as universal conjunction. 

The substances concerned in the production of rust are, 
however, compound ones. For instance, atmospheric air con- 
tains nitrogen, oxygen, and a small quantity of carbonic acid ; 
yet rust has no nitrogen and carbonic acid in its composition ; it 
is therefore inferred that very probably they are not essential to 
its production. 

Here the reasoning is deductive, but from a hypothetical 
datum, namely, that what is not discovered in the composition 
of a body is not demanded to generate the same ; that therefore 
nitrogen and carbonic acid are not necessary to the formation 
of rust. This datum being, however, hypothetical merely, the 
conclusion which is drawn has to be verified by induction. Here 
take note, that deductive reasoning is conclusive only when the 
data which it employs have been vigorously established by in- 
ductive argument. But now for the next step. 

It has been demonstrated that air and watery vapour in con- 
tact with iron are necessarily followed by rust. But it is pre- 
sumed that two of the component parts of air, namely, nitrogen 
and carbonic acid, are unessential concomitants. An experiment 
is therefore tried which involves the elimination of these, namely, 
oxygen alone with watery vapour are brought into connection 
with iron, but the result is that no rust is formed. 

Here the hypothesis—that of the elements composing air, 
oxygen alone was necessary to create rust, has been falsified by 
induction ; and the conclusion is, that either nitrogen, or car- 
bonic acid, or both, are a sine gua non in its production. The 
next step is to discover, by having recourse once more to induc- 
tion, which of these three alternatives is true. 
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It can be proved inductively that nitrogen is an unessential 
concomitant, and therefore that carbonic acid is a sine gua non, 
For when it is known that oxygen is indispensable, but is not 
sufficient alone to produce the effect, and also that nitrogen is 
not essential, then we are bound to conclude that carbonic acid 
is essential. This is induction according to the Method of Re- 
sidues. But we may also ascertain by direct inductive reasoning 
that carbonic acid is necessary, and then, by the same means, 
that nitrogen is not. 


“But,” continues Liebig, “rust does not contain any carbonic acid ; 
and so the question arises, What share the acid has in that process? 
Another known fact is now sufficient to complete the explanation; viz., 
the properties of the carbonate of protoxide of iron. 1n a damp atmosphere 
this carbonate absorbs oxygen, and the protoxide is converted into the 
higher oxide, which does not combine with carbonic acid. During the 
conversion of the metal into rust at first, the lower oxide is generated, 
binding carbonic acid; but the latter is freed again when the protoxide 
becomes sesquioxide, and so the carbonic acid can resume its original action 
on the remaining metal for the second and hundredth time, until gradually 
the whole piece is thoroughly converted into rust.” 


Here the reasoning is deductive. The chemist is able to 
explain the absence of carbonic acid from rust, by knowing that 
this acid is concerned in generating carbonate of protoxide of 
iron, which in a damp atmosphere absorbs oxygen, and liberates 
the carbonic acid, thus forming rust. 

A fitting conclusion to this inquiry will be, to make a few 
observations on the position which Mr. Mill holds in relation to 
the philosopher whose tenets he has the credit—with men of his 
own school—of having so cleverly and effectually demolished in 
his late work. There can be little room for doubt that Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton laid himself open to refutation in more instances 
than one. His Law of the Conditioned, based upon the Anti- 
nomies of Kant, admitted of being overthrown with no very 
tremendous effort by a thinker of Mr. Mill’s calibre; and his 
theory of reasoning failed to converge to a focus all the light 
which was already gained on the subject; it was behind, rather 
than in advance, of what was already discovered in this field of 
thought. Hamilton lived more in the world of books than in 
that of living men. Great in learning, he was not equally great 
as a thinker, and an analyst of the mental world. But he had, 
nevertheless, what we hold to be, strong points. He had un- 
doubting faith in the spontaneous and universal convictions of 
the human race; and his merit as a philosopher mainly consists 
in the strong, able, and lucid manner in which he vindicated, 
both as a scholar and as a thinker, the trustworthiness of these 
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convictions. We do not maintain that Common Sense (vois), 
—that is, Reason operating we know not how, the completed 
result only being revealed to us; this being held by many to be 
primary, and therefore inexplicable, and self-evident—we do not 
maintain that Common Sense, thus understood, is the final 
appeal in philosophy; but we fully believe that it ought to be 
the point from which we start. Till a better is discovered, no 
more philosophic course can be followed than to begin with the 
speculative presumption that our spontaneous and universal 
convictions are to be trusted. We make use advisedly of the 
words, speculative presumption. Practical convictions we shall 
have whether, speculatively, we place confidence in them or not. 
Let what may then, in the second place, be thought of these 
convictions, that is, after a reflective examination of them, they 
must, in the first place, and always practically,—by sensation- 
alist, idealist, transcendalist, and realist alike, be attended with 
implicit reliance in their truthfulness. Now the obvious impres- 
sion derivable from this fact is, that these deliverances of con- 
sciousness cannot be mendacious. Is it indeed credible that the 
God of Truth, unless the humiliating fact were proved, would 
keep us all our days in bondage to a lie? 

To renounce Common Sense entirely as a guide is quite as 
unphilosophic a procedure as the opposite course, namely, making 
it the court of final appeal in philosophy. Reid, and perhaps 
Hamilton, estimated its claims at too high a value; but if they 
did this, it was by that law of mind which causes a recoil from 
the extravagancies of sensationalists, idealists, and sceptics. 
Now, if we take a judicial view of the question in dispute, we 
must bear in mind that before knowledge of any subject can 
reach a demonstrative, scientific, or final stage, it must previously 
pass through at least two stages,—a spontaneous or birth stage, 
and a transitional or growth stage; and that many truths of a 
simple character, such as the axioms and definitions of geometry, 
and of a fundamental and obtrusive character, such as the inde- 
pendent existence of the external world, come full grown to man 
in their spontaneous stage; full grown, we mean, as practical 
convictions. To the reflective inquirer, they may or may not, 
according to one’s peculiar turn of mind, appear to be exactly 
such as Common Sense declares them to be. This variety of 
opinion exists, because the evidence demanded by reason in its 
reflective or philosophic research is not complete. When this 
evidence becomes conclusive, the mental peculiarities of philo- 
sophers will be controlled, and unanimity will prevail. Now to 
notice some of these peculiarities, the demonstrative inquirer, 
whether the philosopher with @ posteriori bias, like Mr. Mill; 
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or with @ priori bias, like Ferrier, too frequently seeks to limit 
knowledge to what is within his own clear but yet unextensive 
view. Thousand to one, says Lessing, the goal of your philo- 
sophy will be the spot where you become weary of thinking any 
further. He who insists too much for proof in all things seems 
to overlook the fact, that before knowledge can come to him in 
an acceptable shape, it must pass through certain preliminary 
processes. He is the finisher of other men’s work, yet he would 
have the iron ready to work into rails, or into Armstrong guns, 
before he admits its existence, and is loth to acknowledge the 
necessity of those preparatory processes by which it is divided from 
the ore. Although we must, whenever it is practicable, have 
recourse to this stringent method, yet it is possible, by too bigoted 
an adherence to it, to have our mental horizon sadly circum- 
scribed,—to have a cold shade of negation chilling spontaneous 
thought, and frowning down the uprising of a wise and pleasant 
faith. The part of true wisdom is to accept, not merely what is 
demonstrated, but to open wide the portals of the mind to those 
spontaneous and transitional thoughts and theories which inva- 
riably precede a final or scientific stage of knowledge. A grand 
and powerful inducement for cultivating this temper of mind is, 
that the superior truths are those which enter last upon their 
final growth, and are consequently, at this present moment, de- 
manding from us the exercise of a large-hearted faith. 

Now we humbly opine that every one who addresses himself 
to the lofty task of discovering philosophic truth, ought to start 
with a reverent trust that the faculties which God has given him 
are not leading him astray, even in their spontaneous deliver- 
ances, and more especially if these are the universal assurances 
of mankind; and that it is certainly more in accordance with 
the spirit of true philosophy, to seek to establish these deliver- 
ances than to overthrow them. In the inquiry which we have 
made into the nature of necessary conjunction in this essay, we 
started with the complete adoption of this principle, and we trust 
that the result is not of such a nature as to lead any candid and 
unprejudiced judge to remark, that we started with a wrong 
method, and that “ philosophy,” to quote the words of Ferrier, 
“exists only to correct the inadvertencies of man’s ordinary 
thinking ;” that “philosophy assumes, and must assume, that 
man does not naturally think aright, but must be taught to do 
so; that truth does not come to him spontaneously, but must 
be brought to him by his own exertions.”* We may here men- 
tion, by the way, that hard as Ferrier hits at Common Sense, 








* Institutes. Introduction. 
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his view of necessary truth exactly ratifies the declaration of our 
spontaneous intelligence as to the existence of such truth. But 
because Common Sense, forsooth, declares the independent ex- 
istence of the external world, and according to his merciless 
logic there is no such contradiction, O then! Common Sense 
is not to be trusted! It is quite true that the world, as known, 
cannot exist out of synthesis with the knower. The known 
world is (subject plus object). Now this synthesis cannot be 
what it is, and at the same time be less than what it is. You 
cannot, at one and the same time, predicate contradictory attri- 
butes of one and the same subject. This is Ferrier’s position ; 
and, so far as it extends, it is unassailable. But there seems to 
be a sphere which does not come within its extension, namely, 
the external world before it becomes known. 

Reason infers, and cannot avoid doing so, that in the order of 
nature, the cognition of an external object presupposes the prior 
existence of that object, that is, cannot avoid concluding that 
the object must have existed before it could possibly become 
known. A man looks at St. Paul’s Cathedral. Did it exist 
before he looked at it, and does it exist after he has ceased to 
do so? Yes, from his perception of it, he is forced to conclude 
that it must have existed before he cast his eyes upon it, and 
consequently that it must exist when he has taken his eyes from 
it. This, we believe, is the root of the assurance, that the ex- 
ternal world exists independently of the knower; and if this 
be correct, Common Sense is veracious again. 

Mr. Mill’s position as a philosopher seems to us to be some- 
thing like the following:—He is more lucid and less assail- 
able than Hamilton, because he is, when tried by Common 
Sense, of a sceptical turn of mind, and does not feel disposed to 
admit the veracity of our primary convictions, unless he has 
presented to him by others the most conclusive proof of it. He 
performs a negative function rather than a positive one. He 
seems, for example, to be an idealist, not from the force of his 
argumentation, like Ferrier, but because he does not deem the 
evidence which is cited in support of the realistic doctrine to be 
satisfactory. Similarly, it is for lack of evidence that he appears 
to deny the existence of necessary truth. The function which 
he performs as a psychologist may be compared perhaps to that 
which the pylorus fulfils in the digestive economy ; and Common 
Sense counts with him, as with Ferrier, for nothing. Mr. Mill, 
in short, is great at constructing a system; he tests much and 
well, but he originates little. 


W. G. D. 
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THE SITE OF SODOM AND GOMORRAH. 


FrrQueEnt as is the mention of these doomed cities in Scripture, 
and notorious as must have been, one would have thought, their 
geographical position, it might seem almost incredible that their 
site should be in any way open to dispute at the present time. 
Yet so it is; and that not merely to the extent of a mile or two, 
this way or that (which, considering that there are no visible 
traces of them left, would not be very wonderful), but to the 
extent of full fifty miles ;—some following the traditional, and 
we may say, until lately, the universal view, placing the cities at 
the south end of the Dead Sea ;—some, and especially Mr. Grove 
and Mr. Tristram, two of the best living authorities on Biblical 
geography, placing them at the north end of the Dead Sea, To 
investigate in detail the evidence on which these two views rest 
is the object of the present paper. This evidence may be con- 
veniently divided into three general groups, lst. The Biblical 
statements concerning the site of the five cities before their de- 
struction, as also concerning their sole survivor in later times— 
Zoar; 2nd. The statements of ancient writers and travellers as 
to the site of Zoar; 3rd. The names at present given to the 
localities in question by the Arabs, with any purely local indica- 
tions that may exist on the spot. 

I. The Biblical Statements. These are of course by far the 
most important, and must be held, if perfectly clear and unmis- 
takeable in their testimony, to be conclusive of the whole matter. 
The passages which we shall have to consider are the following : 
—as referring more or or less distinctly to the site of the five 
cities before their destruction, Gen. x. 19; xiii. 1O—12; xiv. 
2,3, 7, 8, 10; xviii. 16, 22, 33; xix. 15, 17, 19, 20, 22, 23, 27, 
28, 30 ;—as referring to the site of the later Zoar, Deut. xxxiv. 
3; Isaiah xv. 5, 6; Jer. xlviii. 34. 

(a). Gen. x. 19. “And the border of the Canaanites was from 
Zidon,—on the way to Gerar, as far as Gaza ;—on the way to 
Sodom and Gomorrah and Admah and Zeboim, as far as Lasha.’’“ 

Two limits are here given for the possessions of the Canaan- 
ites, one on the south-west, Gaza, and one on the south-east, 
Lasha; but inasmuch as neither of these places would seem to 
have been in the writer’s days well known, he has added besides 





« The Authorized Version renders ‘‘as thou comest to Gerar,” “‘as thou goest 
unto Sodom ;” the expression in the original is, however, the same in each case 
m2xa, literally “thy going to,” here used, of course, simply as a preposition 
(comp. Kalisch in loc.). The Authorized Version also inserts “even” before 


‘‘unto Lasha,” for which there is no warrant in the original, and which mars 
the exact parallelism between the two clauses. 
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in each case a line of general direction, somewhere along which 
they were to be found; placing Gaza on the way to Gerar, and 
Lasha on the way to Sodom and its neighbour cities. Both 
these lines of direction he plainly intends to be taken from Zidon 
as the common starting point; it being formally prefixed to the 
first, no other being named for the second, while the two clauses 
are precisely parallel to each other in construction, word for 
word. The idea generally entertained, that the second line is to 
be taken from Gaza eastwards, is hence quite out of the ques- 
tion, requiring as it would the insertion of the word “ thence,” 
—“ thence on the way to Sodom,” etc..—of which there is no 
trace. It may be noted also, that when this method of describ- 
ing the boundaries of any territory, by drawing a line through 
various places along its borders, is adopted, entirely different 
forms of expression are used (see Numb. xxxiv. 3—12; Joshua 
xv. l—12; xvi. 1—8; xvii. 7—9; xviii. 12—20; xix. 1O—14, 
etc.). To define the borders of the Canaanites in this sense 
does not seem, moreover, to have been the object of the writer, 
but merely to give a general idea of the extent to which they 
had spread southwards from their first settlement—Zidon. Zidon, 
he says, was the “first-born” of Canaan (verse 15), i. e., probably, 
the first and chief possession of the Canaanites in Syria, to which 
the younger tribes looked up as to their senior and superior. 
There were also, he tells us, many other tribes descended from 
the same source, who “ afterward (i. e., we must suppose, after 
this first settlement at Zidon) were spread abroad” (verse 18) 
over the land at large. Their general course was southwards ; 
to shew the extent of their dispersion he naturally, therefore, 
selects the two southernmost of their settlements,—one on the 
west and one on the east, and defines the position of these by two 
general lines of direction drawn from the common fountain-head, 
Zidon, whence the dispersion spoken of had in fact taken place. 

This being the natural and proper meaning of the passage, 
we proceed to inquire what relation, geographically, must have, 
as a consequence, subsisted between Lasha, the south-eastern 
boundary named, and Sodom, the well-known spot south of 
Zidon, on the way to which Lasha was to be found? The 
answer is self-evident; Sodom must clearly have been in the 
same eastward direction as Lasha, but a little further south, 
since in no other case could it be said that “on the way to 
Sodom,” or, as it is literally, “in thy coming to Sodom,” from 
Zidon, Lasha was to be found. Had Sodom been further north 
than Lasha, it must have stood “beyond Sodom, as far as Lasha” 
instead of “on the way to.” To shew, however, that this is no 
assumption made merely to suit a particular view of the position 
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of Sodom, let us turn to the parallel clause concerning the 
south-western boundary: ‘‘on the way to Gerar, as far as Gaza.” 
Here, if our argument be correct, Gerar should be in the west 
of Palestine, a little to the south of Gaza. And precisely so 
we find it; Gerar is some ten miles further off from Zidon 
than Gaza, and in the same westerly direction. So, again, we 
may refer to Gen. xxv. 18, where we read of “ Shur, which is to 
the east of Egypt on the way to Assyria ;” where plainly Assyria 
is further east than Shur. We conclude, therefore, that the 
writer of Gen. x. 19 without doubt intended to imply that Sodom 
and its neighbours were farther south than Lasha. Where then, 
we now ask, was Lasha? Unfortunately, it is nowhere again 
mentioned in the Bible, nor has any vestige of the name been 
found by modern travellers. Our only authorities on the point are 
Jerome and some other ancient writers, who say that Lasha was 
the same with Callirrhoé, the modern Zurka Main, a hot-sulphur 
spring which falls into the Dead Sea about ten miles from its 
northern end; with which identification the meaning of the 
word “fissure, or cleft,”’ well agrees (see Smith’s Dict., art. Lasha). 
Plainly, then, Sodom and Gomorrah, which were still further 
south, cannot have been at the north end of the Sea, or the ex- 
pressions used concerning their relation to Lasha would have been 
totally inappropriate, as well as opposed to Scripture parallels. 
To estimate the full force of this testimony, however, it is 
necessary to glance for a moment at the signs of antiquity which 
this passage presents: lst. We notice that Gaza is spoken of as a 
place little known, and requiring a special note of direction to fix 
its whereabouts ; Gerar, on the contrary, is regarded as well known 
to all, and so employed to define the position of Gaza. Now in 
the days of Joshua Gaza was certainly sufficiently notorious ; 
it was an independent state, with “ towns and villages,” as such 
assigned to Judah (Joshua xv. 47), though like the other Philis- 
tine cities, too powerful to be dispossessed at once (Joshua xiii. 
3; comp. Judges i. 18; iii. 3); how prominent a part it played 
further on in the history of the Judges it is unnecessary to insist 
upon; it is more to our purpose to notice how twice—once in 
Joshua (x. 41), and once in the editorial notes to Deuteronomy 
(ii. 23; Authorized Version “ Azzah”’),—it is employed alone in 
the defining of certain limits. On the other hand, Gerar, though 
common in Genesis (xx. 1, 2; xxvi. 1, 6, 17, 20, 26), falls out of 
sight altogether in the later books, being never once named in 
the lists of places in Joshua, and in fact heing only mentioned 
once again in the Bible (2 Chron. xiv. 13, 14), where the flight 
of the Ethiopians before Asa is described ; it would seem then 
to have been part of the territory of Egypt. Clearly, then, had 
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Gen. x. 19 been written after or at the time of the conquest of 
Canaan, neither would Gaza have needed any further note of 
direction to determine its situation ; nor would Gerar, now fallen 
into obscurity, have been the fitting place to mention to define 
it, if it had. The date of Genesis x. 19 must plainly have been 
very much earlier,—most probably before the incursion of the 
Caphtorim mentioned in Deut. ii. 23 (comp. Gen. x. 14). But 
then, 2nd., we notice that Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah and Ze- 
boim are named as marking the line of direction to the south- 
east. Now in Gen. xiii. 10; Deut. xxxiv. 3, where the same 
locality is required to be designated, we find Zoar alone men- 
tioned, no doubt from its being the only city left there when 
those passages were written ; which however here, in Gen. x. 19, 
is altogether passed by. Surely the natural conclusion to be 
drawn is, that Gen. x. 19 was written before Sodom and Go- 
morrah were overthrown, or at all events while their situation 
was still notorious, and before Zoar rose into eminence. Their 
selection as the guides for the finding of Lasha is then reasonable 
enough, which otherwise must seem strange; and at the same 
time an explanation is given for the omission of Bela or Zoar, 
which we know was of inferior note to the other four (Gen. xix. 
20, and comp. xiv. 2), though afterwards of course the guide to 
their original locality.’ 

But if Gen. x. 19 be thus so extremely ancient—contempo- 
raneous indeed with Abraham, the worth of its testimony to the 
site of Sodom is plainly immense; in fact, if we had but fuller 
proof of the identity of Lasha with Callirrhoé, it might be well 
regarded as conclusive'to the whole controversy. 

(b). Gen. xiii, 1O—12, “And Lot lifted up his eyes, and 
beheld all the hollow of the Jordan, that it was well watered 
everywhere (before Jehovah destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah), 
like the garden of Jehovah, like the land of Egypt,—on the 
way to Zoar. Then Lot chose all the hollow of the Jordan. 
And Lot journeyed in the east,....and Lot dwelled in (or 
“among ”’) the cities of the hollow, and pitched his tent as far 
as Sodom.” 





6 To this it may be objected, that if Sodom and the other cities were in exist- 
ence when this passage was written, they surely should have been named as the 
southernmost of the Canaanitish settlements. But then what Scriptural evidence 
have we that they were peopled by Canaanites at all? They are plainly excluded 
from the list of Canaanitish tribes given just before, while in Gen. xiv. 4—8 they 
are coupled together very remarkably with the Rephaim, Zuzim, Emim, and 
Horites, the pre-Canaanitish inhabitants of the land, as joint sufferers from the 
attack of Chedorlaomer; may not their affinities then rather have lain in that 
direction ? 

¢ The Authorized Version renders “east” instead of ‘in the east;” but the 
word here is not 277, but O79, which in other places plainly has this latter 
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Four points have here to be noted :—(i.) The designation of 
the site of Sodom and its neighbours as “ cities of the hollow.” 
(ii.) The particular portion of this “ hollow” which suffered from 
the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, that namely “on the 
way to Zoar.” (iii.) The particulars concerning: Lot’s sojourn, 
that he “journeyed in the east,’”’ and pitched “as far as Sodom.” 
(iv.) The point of view from which Lot looked upon this “ hollow 
of the Jordan,” as defining the position of the place intended. 

(i.) The import of the phrase “ cities of the hollow.” Much 


here turns upon the meaning assigned to the last word 133, 
which the Authorized Version renders “ plain,’? and which has 
been variously taken by other translators as signifying “ district,” 
“circuit,” “circle,” or “round,” but which is rendered above 
“hollow.” It is a word whose origin has been regarded as very 
obscure, whose form is in Hebrew certainly all but unique, and 
whose application is withal most varied, it being used as here to 
denote a tract of country, as also in other places a loaf of bread, 
and a talent of gold, silver, ete. This latter fact should, however, 
rather help than hinder the unravelling of the mystery, as 
affording additional means of checking the soundness of any 
derivation which may be proposed. The view generally held by 


lexicographers and critics is, that 33 is an anomalous form 
5 ) = ) 
produced by reduplication from YJ3, “to encircle, or move in 


circuit” (Fiirst), in the same way as baa, “ Babel,” is formed 


(?) from bba, “to confound.” Its signification may therefore 
be either, 1, the district rownd any place; or, 2, a district of 
circular shape; or, 3, a winding circling district; in each of 
which senses it has been taken by one or another as applying to 
the valley of the Jordan. Its use as a name for loaves and 
talents is explained as arising from their (assumed) circular 
shape. But it should be observed that this verb, 73, is after 
all itself but a derivative from another and older root, V3, or 


1D, “to cut, cleave, or dig” (Fiirst). This root, though not 
used (with one exception, Psalm xxii. 17) in this its primitive 
form in Hebrew, yet appears plainly in a large number of 
derivatives, e.g., T)2, “to dig,” IND, “to cut off,’ V2N8, “a 
ploughman,” ‘23, “to cut, lay open, or inquire,” “27, “to 





sense (see Gen. ii. 8; iii, 24; xi. 2; xii. 8; Isaiah ix. 12; Zech. xiv. 4; comp. 
also the parallel "39, “ beside.”) For the substitution of “hollow” for “ plain” 
(Authorized Version), see above in the text. 
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pierce,” “2M, “to search, or investigate,” “23, “to pierce,” 
iP, “to dig.” It is also found in Sanskrit as khur, or kédr, 
“to cut asunder, or divide into pieces” (see Fiirst’s Concord., 
sub. v., 195). From it are derived without doubt the Greek 
xwpa, “a place,”—=a spot cut off (in idea) by itself, and the 
Hebrew VD, “a measure,”—=that whereby a portion is taken or 


distributed ; from it also this secondary verb, YJ3, “ to encircle,” 
i.e., to go round a place, and so cut or mark it off (see Fiirst, 


sub. v., “VY5). If W5 then be thus the primitive root, why not 
derive 35 directly from it, instead of through the intervention 


of the secondary verb, 13? The derivation from 3, though 
still peculiar, is indeed if anything rather easier than that from 


‘YI3, as instead of one doubtful parallel, we have two tolerably 


J2, 
certain ones, viz., the word OO, “circlet,” from the Arabic 
FJ", “to encircle” (see Kalisch on Exod. xiii. 9), and the word 
223, “ star,” from the Sanskrit and Persian cubh, or khub, “to 
shine” (see Fiirst, sub. v., 123). Now if this be the true deri- 


vation of 135, its meaning is apparent at once; itis that which 
is “cut, cleft, or dug out.”” Applied in its most general sense, it 
will be a piece of anything, that which is separated away from 
the rest, in which way would be explained its use for a loaf or 
talent, i.e., a piece of bread, or piece of money; precisely the 
most natural term that could possibly be applied to them in 
primitive times, and, as will be seen, quite independent of any 
imaginary shape they may have had. Applied geographically it 
would mean either, 1, a tract of country, if taken still in its 
general sense; or, 2, if taken in its more special sense, a place 
cut out, cleft, or dug, i.e., a pit, ravine, or hollow. No one who 


looks at the restricted and distinctive use of the word 23 geo- 
graphically, can hesitate to decide that if it be, as is suggested, 


a derivative from 3, it must carry with it this narrower and 
more special meaning, rather than the general. It remains now, 
therefore, to decide between this proposed signification, a “ pit, 
ravine, or hollow,” and the generally accepted one of an “en- 
circling, circular, or winding tract of country.” And to do this 


we must briefly review the various places where 13) occurs in a 
geographical sense. 

Omitting those passages immediately under consideration, 
where it is admitted on all hands that it denotes the Jordan 
valley, but which part of that valley is disputed, we have but 
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five places left to be considered, which afford us the following 
hints :—Ist. It is on one occasion used absolutely, without any 
name of place attached, yet certainly not of the Jordan valley : 
2 Sam. xviii. 28, where Ahimaaz is said to have run by “ the way 


of the 133” to carry the news of Absalom’s defeat to David. 
David was then at Mahanaim, some twenty miles east of the 
Jordan, the valley of which is therefore, as already remarked, 
here quite out of the question. But it follows further from the 


absolute use of VD} in this place, that it cannot signify the 
“surrounding tract of country,” since that, with no central 
place named or hinted at, would plainly be devoid of sense.4 
It might be of course a “ winding way ” or “ circle” by which 
Ahimaaz ran (though neither of them would likely be a very 
near cut), or it might be very naturally one of the many “ ra- 
vines” or “hollow ways” of the district. 2nd. It is applied 
to the Jordan valley, not only at its southern end, where the 
hills fall back on each side, and leave a wide circular plain 


(whence, it is thought by some, the name 35), but also to 
portions of the valley further north, where no such appearance 
suggestive of the name in this sense is to be found. 1 Kings 


vii. 46, “In the 33 of the Jordan did the king cast them (i. e., 
the brazen vessels), in the clay ground between Succoth and 
Zarthan ” (so also 2 Chron. iv. 17). That the place thus defined 
lay north of the wide part of the valley by Jericho, appears from 
the fact that in 1 Kings iv. 12, “ Zartanah” (=Zarthan) is given 
as a place in the neighbourhood of Beth-shean (the modern 
Beisn) and Jezreel, probably therefore some thirty miles north 
of the broad tract by Jericho. Succoth also, it may be noted, 
the other place named, is assigned in Joshua xiii. 27 to Gad, the 
centre one of the trans-jordanic tribes, not to Reuben, the most 
southerly. The term 33, then, plainly applies not to any 
particular part of the Jordan valley, but to the whole, and can- 
not therefore mean a district of circular shape. 3rd. It is 
applied in Neh. xii. 28 (probably also iii. 22) to some district in 
the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, “the D3 round about Je- 
rusalem.” Here again it plainly cannot mean merely the en- 
circling district, which would be tautological, as if one would 
say, “the environs round about London ;’’ had this been the 
sense the word MID, “ round about,” would certainly have 
been omitted as unnecessary. It might, however, mean the 





“ It is to be noted that De Wette, who elsewhere constantly translates 12> 
by “circle” or “ district ” (Kreis), here renders it by “ brook”’ (Aue). 
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“winding” valley around the city, or still better, the same 
under the more appropriate and natural title of the “ravine” 
or “hollow.” Between these two meanings, then, really lies 
the choice, the weight of probability inclining, however, con- 
siderably in favour of the latter. Two further considerations 
will assist in bringing the matter to a final decision :—1lst. The 
term “circling,” however applicable to the river Jordan, is very 
inappropriate to the valley in which it runs, one of whose most 
notable characteristics, especially in its southern part (to which 


the term “22 is chiefly applied), is its straightness. The word 


22) it is scarcely necessary to remark, is invariably used of 
this valley, never of the river. It cannot then mean “ circling.” 
2nd. The term “ravine” or “hollow,” as applied to the Jordan 
valley, has a peculiar inherent probability about it from the fact 
that it is precisely parallel to the name by which the valley is 
called at present by the Arabs (the Ghor=the depression), and 
also to that under which it was known to Jerome and Eusebius 
(the Aulon=the ravine). That this same most truly charac- 
teristic feature of the district, its depressed, cleft, or cut-out 
appearance, which has given the name to it thus in later days, 
should also, rather than any other, have furnished its title in 


earlier times, and that 133 therefore, like Ghor and Aulon, 
signifies “ ravine ” or “hollow,” is plainly most reasonable, and 
in itself a powerful argument in favour of that being the true 
meaning of the word. On every ground, therefore, whether of 
etymology, geographical fitness, historical propriety, or perfect 
harmony with scriptural indications, it is plain that “ ravine” 


or “hollow” is the true and only sense of the word ‘33 as ap- 
plied to a tract of country. In the case of the Jordan valley, 
we prefer the second of these terms, as best calculated to convey 
the right impression of the locality. 

And now to revert from this long but necessary digression to 
our subject proper,—the site of Sodom and Gomorrah. They 


are called “the cities of the 133;” and so long as this word 
was interpreted as referring to the country “round” the Jordan, 
or the “ winding” track its waters make, or the “ circle” left 
by the retreating hills by Jericho, it certainly seemed a very 
strong, if not an insuperable reason for placing them at the 
north end of the Dead Sea, near the Jordan, instead of at the 


south, fifty miles off. But with the true meaning of ‘55 this 
argument vanishes altogether. The “ hollow of the Jordan” is 
so called not because the Jordan is its distinctive feature, but 
from its own intrinsic character; the word “Jordan” being 
merely added to prevent coufusion with other similar districts, 
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to which, as we have seen, the same name was occasionally 
given. This is evident from the fact, that out of the ten places 
where the word is used of the Jordan valley, four only have the 
word “Jordan” added; in the other six it stands absolutely, 
“the hollow ;” thus shewing that “Jordan” is merely the dis- 
tinguishing appellative used when necessary, but “ hollow” the 
proper title. Now it is admitted on all hands that the depres- 
sion of the Jordan valley extends on a considerable distance 
beyond the southern end of the Dead Sea in unbroken line. 
There is no change in the character of the cleft until several 
miles below Jebel Usdum, when the ground begins to rise and 
gradually shut in the great ravine. The enclosing hills on each 
side continue from the Jordan southward in all but parallel 
straight lines. But what is perhaps a still more important 
point, the analogous names given to this ravine in more modern 
times, the Awlon of Jerome and Eusebius, the Ghor of the 
Arabs, did and do refer to the entire valley, without distinction, 
right up to the region beyond the Dead Sea. It is plainly then 
most reasonable to suppose that the old term “ hollow,” given, as 
we have seen, not because of the Jordan, but because of the 
remarkable aspect of the country itself, had the same wide sig- 
nificance, and included not only the valley actually traversed by 
the river, but also that manifest prolongation of the same, in 
the upper part of which lay the Dead Sea. Even if we were 
distinctly told, then, that Sodom and Gomorrah were situated 
in ‘the hollow of the Jordan,” we should no more be obliged 
to conclude that this meant on the north of the Dead Sea, than 
to conclude that when Eusebius and Jerome state Engaddi to 
have been “in Aulone Hierichus,” they therefore intended to 
place it in the immediate neighbourhood of Jericho. “ Jordan,” 
in the first case, as “Jericho,” in the second, is simply an 
appellative to distinguish this “hollow,” or this “ Aulon,” from 
others. But in truth it is never stated that Sodom and Gomorrah 
were in “the hollow of the Jordan,” but simply that they were 
* cities of the hollow,” that in their destruction “all the hollow” 
suffered also, etc.; it being a remarkable fact, that never when 
these cities are said to belong to the “hollow,” is there any 
mention of the Jordan,—a fact which cannot but suggest the 
idea, that in truth, though in the “hollow,” they were not in 
the neighbourhood of the Jordan; especially as it is a further 
fact, complementary to this, that whenever the upper part of the 
“hollow,” where the Jordan did flow, is mentioned, the word 
“ Jordan” is invariably added; it is omitted only when reference 
is made to these cities, or the word is used of the entire valley. 
The phrase, “ cities of the hollow,” leaves it then an open question 
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where along the great depression the cities stood, with a slight 
hint, however, that it was most probably in the part below the 
Jordan, and therefore south of the Dead Sea. 

(ii.) We have to consider the notice as to the particular 
portion of the “hollow” which suffered from the destruction of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, that namely “on the way to Zoar.” The 
writer is describing a former fertility as contrasted with a present 
sterility, the result of the destruction; and lest his remark 
should be thought to apply to the whole valley, he defines the 
particular part he refers to as that “on the way to Zoar.” The 
stand-point which he selects is doubtless that widest part of the 
ravine by Jericho which, as we shall have to notice presently, 
was the part descried by Lot when making his choice. Some- 
where between this and Zoar, then, lay the doomed cities ; in other 
words, Zoar lay either further north or further south from this 
point than Sodom. That the whole Pentapolis lay to the north 
of Jericho is out of the question, the meaning must therefore be 
that Zoar was the southernmost of the five ; a point of importance 
as regards some of the later evidence to be considered further on. 
It should be added that a line north or south is assumed as the 
direction intended, inasmuch as this is the natural line of the 
Jordan valley. 

(iii.) We have next certain particulars concerning Lot’s 
sojourn in this “hollow,” viz., that he “journeyed in the east, 
and pitched his tent as far as Sodom.” Now, looking at the 
relative positions of Bethel and the Jordan valley, we cannot 
doubt but that Lot entered the “hollow” near by Jericho. Had 
we no further information concerning his movements, we might 
have concluded that he settled down finally in that neighbourhood, 
although as his choice was for “ all the hollow of the Jordan,” 
such a conclusion would have been withal somewhat hasty. But 
now we are distinctly told that he “journeyed” about in this 
eastern part of Palestine, as indeed was natural, with his large 
train of flocks and herds (Gen. xiii. 5—7). That Sodom was in 
the vicinity of Jericho we are not therefore required in any way 
to believe ; rather indeed the contrary, since it is given as the 
extreme limit of his wanderings, “he pitched tent as far as 
Sodom,” aremark which would certainly be more natural and 
likely to be made if Sodom were some considerable distance from 
Jericho, than if it were near at hand—in a word, if it were at 
the south end of the Dead Sea, rather than at the north. 

(iv.) Lastly, we have to notice the point of view from which 
Lot looked upon this “hollow of the Jordan,” as defining the 
position of the place intended. Lot and Abram were then in 
the neighbourhood of Bethel (Gen. xiii. 3, 4, comp. 18) ; the 
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part of the Jordan valley on which they looked was therefore, as 
already hinted, no doubt that near Jericho, inasmuch as that is 
the only part visible from Bethel. It is to be observed, how- 
ever, that it is not said that Lot saw the cities when he looked 
from Bethel, but only that he saw “all the hollow of the Jordan,” 
while that he did not remain in the one part which he then saw 
we have already had occasion to remark. It is to be remem- 
bered also that Lot was not then looking out for cities or fixed 
residence of any kind, but for pasturage for his flocks; the sight 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, therefore, so far from being an attrac- 
tion to him, would probably have been just the reverse. 

All things considered, then Gen. xiii. 10—12, while affording 
no conclusive evidence either way concerning the site of the five 
cities, yet inclines rather to the view that they were at the south 
end of the Dead Sea than at the north, and so tends to confirm 
the argument deduced from x. 19. 

(c). Gen. xiv. 3, “the vale of Siddim (that is, the Salt Sea).” 

Verse 7, 8, “ And they smote... the Amorites that dwelt 
in Hazezon Tamar. And there went out the king of Sodom, 
and the king of Gomorrah, and the king of Admah, and the 
king of Zeboiim, and the king of Bela (that is, Zoar), and joined 
battle with them in the vale of Siddim.” 

Verse 10, “ And the vale of Siddim was all bitumen pits ; 
and the kings of Sodom and Gomorrah fled, and fell there; and 
they that remained fled to the mountain.’ 

Two things are here to be considered, (i.) the description 
given of the “vale of Siddim;” (ii.) the particulars as to the 
meeting of the two armies. 

(i.) The description given of the “vale of Siddim,” i.e., 
according to the majority of critics, “the vale of obstacles.” 
The writer of this chapter tells us that it was “all bitumen pits” 
(lit. “bitumen pits, bitumen pits”), which his narrative shews 
were indeed “ obstacles” of no mean description. A later editor 
of the chapter, explaining its many obsolete names of places, 
adds a note concerning this “vale of Siddim,” and identifies it 
with the “ Salt Sea,” the general name in early times for what 
we now call the Dead Sea. Now, without entering upon the 
discussion of the origin and varying condition at different times 
of this remarkable piece of water, it will be sufficient for our 
purpose to notice two things, Ist, if any portion of the sea was 
formerly dry land, it must have been the southern; 2nd, there 
are facts connected with the history of the sea which make it 





¢ The A. V. renders “ slime pits ;” “ slime” being a word then commonly in 
use for ‘* bitumen.” 
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probable that at one time this southern portion was dry land. 
The first of these propositions arises at once from the difference 
of level between the two portions ; the part north of the penin- 
sula having an average depth of over 600 feet, the part south 
of the peninsula only 10 feet, and said, in the driest seasons, to 
be even fordable across its entire width. A comparatively slight 
diminution in the total bulk of the water (about-+,) would be 
sufficient therefore to leave the whole of this lagoon perfectly 
dry. The second proposition is based upon the facts, (1.) that at 
the time when the level of the sea stood some 3-400 feet higher 
than at present, its waters were certainly fresh, as is proved by the 
occurrence of river shells (such as are found at present in the 
Jordan), not marine, in the marly terraces along the hills, which 
mark the ancient beaches; (2.) that the salt mountain, whence 
no doubt the saltness of the sea is derived, has certainly been 
elevated to bring it into its present position, as is proved by its 
having on the top (3-400 feet above the shore) a thick capping (in 
some places 50 feet thick) of marl and gypsum, precisely similar 
to that which is found elsewhere resting immediately on the shore. 
Now about one-tenth of the total bulk of the sea at the present 
time is due to the salt that it holds in solution; that is to say, if 
the salt were removed, the water would be found to occupy only 
nine-tenths of its present bulk. Supposing then that the amount 
of fresh water annually discharged into the sea, and the amount 
of evaporation from its surface, were precisely the same as now,/ 
but that the salt mountain had not been elevated so as to affect 
the water, and the aspect of the Dead Sea would have been very 
different from what it is now, the whole of the lagoon being 
perfectly dry, and the water even in the northern part standing 
some 56 feet lower than at present. That such a state of things 
ever actually existed we have of course no proof; but that it is 
possible and probable is plain from the two facts insisted on 
above,—the sea was at one time fresh water, not salt; the salt 
mountain has come into play from being elevated long after its 
original formation.’ How exactly such a state of things coincides 








f In point of fact both would probably have been greater, the first from the 
greater amount of vegetation, here and elsewhere, causing more rain; the 
second, from the quicker evaporation which would take place from fresh water as 
compared with salt. 

& Some have argued, indeed, that the southern end of the lake is gradually 
diminishing in size, by being silted up with the detritus brought into it by the 
various streams and winter torrents along its margin. Such detritus cannot 
however clearly affect in any way the bulk of the water, but can only by occupy- 
ing its place raise the general level, and so tend to make the sea appear larger, 
not smaller, than before. The great bulk of this detritus moreover falls into the 
northern part of the sea, from the Jordan, where also the sides are steepest, and 
so arise in level least perceptible. The effect of this deposition in the bed 
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with the Biblical view of the fertile and well-watered land 
(watered, very probably, literally, “ like the land of Egypt,” i.e., 
by overflow and artificial irrigation) turned into saltness and 
barrenness, and in part covered by the sea, it is needless to re- 
mark upon. Suffice it to say, that if there be truth in the note 
on Gen. xiv. 3, which identifies the “vale of Siddim ” with the 
salt sea, as we have seen there well may be, it follows of necessity 
that this “ vale of Siddim” corresponded with the south end of 
the Dead Sea, not the north. And this is further confirmed by 
the mention, this time by the original writer, of “ bitumen pits ” 
as abounding in the “ vale of Siddim.” There is no trace of any 
such upon the shore at present, either to the north or to the 
south; masses of bitumen still however occasionally rise in the 
sea, and so far as we have exact information, mainly or only in 
its southern portion. 

The “vale of Siddim” being thus at the south end of the 
Dead Sea, we have to consider (ii.) the particulars as to the 
meeting of the two armies. The host of Chedorlaomer and his 
allies had swept through the countries bordering on the southern 
end of the “ hollow,” most likely, as already hinted, for the 
purpose of cutting off from the rebel kings the succour and the 
place of retreat which these might otherwise have afforded them. 
This done, they approached the cities themselves. The last point 
mentioned in the invaders’ course is Hazezon Tamar, i.e., 
Engedi (see 2 Chron. xx. 2); directly they arrived at which 
place, it would seem, the kings of Sodom, Gomorrah, etc., 
“went out” to repel their attack, the scene of the battle being 
the “ vale of Siddim.” The natural conclusion from this of course 
is that the ‘‘ vale of Siddim” lay between Engedi and Sodom. 
Now Engedi was undoubtedly situated at the modern Ain Jidy 
(the same name in fact), a notable oasis of vegetation about 
midway on the western shores of the Dead Sea. Granting 
then that the “vale of Siddim” corresponds to the present 
lagoon, then dry land, and every condition of the narrative is 
fulfilled at once if Sodom and Gomorrah stood at the south 
end of thesea. The descent into the “ hollow ” by Engedi was 
precisely the natural climax of the strategetic course already 
followed,—first cut off their succour and retreat on all sides, and 
then, turning suddenly in upon them from the north, drive them 
back upon those very mountains just before scoured by the in- 
vaders ; the very result that in fact occurred. Place Sodom and 
Gomorrah, on the contrary, at the north, and not only are we 





of the sea must be, therefore, not to diminish, but slightly to enlarge the size 
of the southern lagoon. , The continually increasing saltness of the water will 
of course still further aid in producing the same result, 
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obliged to imagine a further northward march after the capture 
of Engedi, of which there is no trace in the narrative, but the 
whole campaign becomes meaningless and obscure, there being 
then no apparent reason why all these other tribes should have been 
smitten, far removed from Sodom as in that case they would be, 
before the main object of the invasion was attempted. 

(ad). Gen. xviii. 16, “‘ And the men rose up from thence, and 
looked towards Sodom; and Abraham went with them to bring 
them on the way.” 

Verse 22, “ And the men turned from thence, and went 
towards Sodom: but Abraham stood yet before Jehovah.” 

Verse 38, “And Jehovah departed when he had finished 
speaking with Abraham: and Abraham returned to his place.” 

Gen. xix. 27, 28, ‘And Abraham went up early in the 
morning to the place where he stood before Jehovah; and he 
looked towards Sodom and Gomorrah, and toward all the land 
of the hollow, and beheld, and lo smoke went up from the 
country like the smoke of a furnace.” 

Abraham was at this time at Mamre, i.e., Hebron, (chap. 
xviii. 1). The place from which he beheld the smoke rising from 
Sodom was not however Hebron itself, but, as is plainly stated 
in the passages just cited, some spot on the road from thence to 
Sodom. The question arises, whether there is in fact any such 
spot, somewhat to the east of Hebron, where the Dead Sea, or 
at all events the hollow in which the Dead Sea lies, is visible ; 
and if so, whether it be its northern or southern end which is 
so visible. Now about three miles east of Hebron there is a 
notable eminence called at present Beni Na’im, where according 
to the Mohammedans is the tomb of Lot, of the view from 
which Dr. Robinson thus writes:—“‘ From the roof of the 
mosque at Beni Na’im we had an extensive view on every side, 
especially towards the east and south. The mountains beyond 
the Dead Sea were very distinct; but the sea itself was not 
visible except through gaps in the western mountains, by which 
the eye could penetrate into its deep bosom. One of these was 
said to be near the pass of Ain Jidy; and through another 
further south, we could perceive what appeared to be a large 
sand-bank in the sea.” (Bid. Res., vol. ii., p. 188, edit. 1841.) 
Here is every condition of the Scripture statement exactly ful- 
filled ; for it is not said that Abraham saw Sodom and Gomorrah, 
it is merely implied that he saw enough to know precisely where 
they were; and that, according to Dr. Robinson, he plainly 
could from Beni Na’im. But further, Dr. Robinson clearly 
intends us to understand that it is the south end of the Dead 
Sea which is especially visible from this point, rather than the 
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north, of which he takes no notice here whatever. In the 
south therefore, most probably, lay those cities towards which 
Abraham looked.’ 

Once more, it is to be noted, that Beni Na’im lying, as it 
does, E.N.E. of Hebron, if the doomed cities stood at the north 
end of the Dead Sea, the route thither would be very nearly in 
the same direction which the men had already gone in leaving 
Abraham’s tent; if on the other hand these cities were at the 
south, they would have to turn off from their former route very 
sharply. The text informs us that having arrived at this spot “the 
men ¢urned from thence, and went towards Sodom ;” another 
hint in favour of its southern position, and a remarkable instance, 
if this be admitted, of the minute accuracy of the narrative. 

(e). Gen. xix. 15. “ And when the morning dawned, then the 
angels hastened Lot,” etc. 

Verse 17. “‘ And it came to pass, when they had brought them 
forth abroad, that he said, Escape for thy life; look not behind 
thee, neither stay thou in all the hollow ; escape to the mountain, 
lest thou be consumed.” 

Verses 19, 20. “I cannot escape to the mountain, lest some 
evil take me and I die. Behold, I pray thee, this city, near to 
flee unto, and it is a little one: oh, let me escape thither.” 

Verses 22, 23. ‘Therefore the name of the city was called 
Zoar (i.e. “ little”). And the sun was risen upon the earth 
when Lot entered into Zoar.” 

Verse 30. “ And Lot went up out of Zoar, to dwell in the 
mountain.” 

Several points of detail are here given as to the site of 
Sodom. (i.) It was at some considerable distance from the 
mountains ; since it was plainly on account of this distance that 
Lot entreated not to be obliged to flee thither. (ii.) Zoar also 
was in the “hollow,” and some distance from the mountains ; 
since Lot chose it by preference, and subsequently “went up ” 
from Zoar into the mountain.’ (iii.) Zoar lay between Sodom 
and the mountain ; since it was while fleeing to the latter that Lot 
came upon it. (iv.) Zoar was tolerably near to Sodom; since 
the flight thither took place during the short time of morning 
twilight. The full bearing of these facts upon the question 





* Mr. Tristram’s statement that the south end of the Dead Sea would have 
been undiscernible to Abraham (Land of Israel, p. me supposes him to have 
been at Hebron itself when he took his view (comp. Jbid., p. 398), which is con- 
trary to the Biblical narrative. 

* This at once negatives the argument commonly built upon this part of the 
history, that Zoar must have been on the eastern side of the Dead Sea, because 
that was the country of Moab, Lot’s son. ‘be mountain cave may indeed have 
been on the east, but that Zoar also was so by no means follows. 
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under discussion must be reserved until we have further eluci- 
dated the exact position of Zoar, the surviving city, to which we 
now proceed to address ourselves. 

(f). Deut. xxxiv. 3. “ And the south, and the hollow, the valley 
of Jericho, the city of palm-trees, as far as Zoar.” 

This is the description of the southern part of Moses’ view 
from Mount Nebo. Sweeping round from right to left, his 
glance had taken in the whole of the promised land from the 
land of Gilead, that lay due N.., as far as the distant Dan ; passing 
on to the district of Naphtali, on the N.N.W; then to the wide 
regions of Ephraim and Manasseh, on the N.W. and W.N.W. ; 
then across Judah, as far as the Mediterranean Sea, on the W. and 
W.S.W.,; now at last terminating on the S.W. and S.S. W., with the 
“Negeb,” or south country, bordering on the wilderness, and 
due S. with the great “hollow” traced down from Jericho to 
Zoar. This seems the natural meaning of the passage, and of 
course requires that Zoar should be the furthest point due S. within 
the promised land visible from Mount Nebo. The view here 
described is no ideal of the imagination, but one really to be 
seen from the heights in question: the site of Zoar is therefore a 
matter easily to be settled by observing how far due south the hol- 
low can be traced from them. If only as far as the mouth of the 
Jordan, then of course Zoar stood at the north of the Dead Sea; 
if right to the end of the Sea, then of course Zoar stood at the 
south ; if only part way down, then Zoar stood part way down. 
On this point Mr. Tristram thus writes, beginning his description 
from the opposite end to that in Deuteronomy, and first noting 
(which is omitted there) certain points without the promised 
land which are also visible from Nebo. “ As the eye turned south- 
wards towards the line of the ridge on which we were clustered, 
the peak of Jebel Shih4n just stood out behind Jebel Attarus, 
which opened to reveal to us the situation of Kerak, though not 
its walls. Beyond and behind these, sharply rose Mounts Hor 
and Seir, and the rosy peaks of Arabia faded away into the dis- 
tance towards Akabah. Still turning westwards, in front of us, 
two or three lines of terraces reduced the height of the plateau 
as it descended to the Dead Sea, the western outline of which 
we could trace, in its full extent, from Usdum to Feshkah. It 
lay like a long slip of molten metal, with the sun mirrored on 
its surface, waving and undulating in its farther edge, unseen in 
its eastern limits, as though poured from some deep cavern 
beneath our feet. There, almost in the centre of the line, a 
break in the ridge, and a green spot below, marked Engedi, the 
nest once of the Kenite, now of the wild goat.” (Land of Israel, 
pp. 5387-8). This is conclusive. The southern view my the hol- 
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low reaches to the “ full extent ” of the Dead Sea, even up to 
the salt mountain Usdum. Zoar, then, which marked the limit 
of Moses’ view in this direction, must clearly have been at the 
south end of the sea, not the north. But to this it is objected, 
that, on the contrary, Zoar is here distinctly connected with 
Jericho; A.V. “the plain of the valley of Jericho, the city of 
palm-trees, unto Zoar.” It is strange that writers using this 
argument should never have seen the anomalous character of the 


description thus given. The 5 of the valley of Jericho,— 


well, whatever sense is put upon VD) it is equally strange; the 
“circle of the valley,” the “environs of the valley,” the “ winding 
way of the valley ;” the “plain of the valley ;”—in each case 
“valley ” is plainly redundant, or else destroys the reference to 


the Ghor altogether. Itis the same or worse if \33 be rendered 
* hollow.” Under these circumstances it would have been worth 
while to have looked a little more minutely at the original, where 
it would have been found that the Masorites, when accenting 
the passage, instead of joining “hollow” with “valley,” dis- 
tinctly disjoined them, reading as above “the hollow, the 
valley”’ (so also De Wette and Benisch). Then all is plain 
enough, the “ valley of Jericho” marking the upper and near 
part of the “hollow” seen by Moses, “ Zoar” the lower and 
most distant, in exactly the same way as Gilead and Dan on the 
north, and Judah and the Mediterranean on the west This 
mention of Zoar as the southern limit of Moses’ prospect would 
also lead us to prefer a due south or south-western site for it, 
rather than a south-eastern, as in the latter case, though still a 
proper boundary, it would not itself have been visible, which the 
tenor of the passage would lead us to conclude it was. 

(g). Isaiah xv. 5,6. “ My heart crieth out for Moab ; his fugi- 
tives are as far as Zoar, Eglath-shalishiya ; for the ascent of 
Luhith—with weeping they ascend it ; for in the way of Horo- 
naim they raise up a cry of sorrow. For the waters of Nimrim 
are desolate.” 





J It has been taken for granted here that “city of palm-trees” is an epithet 
applied to Jericho, as was evidently the view of the Masorites when accenting 
the passage. This name is also certainly applied to Jericho in 2 Chron. xxviii. 
15. The use of such an epithet in this place is however unlikely, and the thought 
hence suggests itself that perhaps it does not refer to Jericho at all, but to some 
other place along the hollow, between it and Zoar; and if so, most probably to 
Engedi, a notable object in the view (see Tristram, above), and whose name at 
that time, Hazezon Tamar (=the felling of palm-trees), would well accord with 
the title here given. There can be little doubt at all events, but that “ city of 
palm-trees ” in Jud. i, 16, iii. 13, denotes Engedi and not Jericho, which latter 
at this time lay desolate. If this be so, of course the mention of Engedi as be- 
tween Jericho and Zoar, is a further confirmation of the latter’s southern position. 
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Jer. xlviii. 34, “From crying Heshbon as far as Elealeh, 
as Jahaz, have they uttered their voice; from Zoar as far as 
Horonaim, Eglath-shalishiya. For the waters also of Nimrim 
are desolate.’””* 

In each of these places Zoar is mentioned as belonging 
to Moab, and is coupled with certain other places, Luhith, Horo- 
naim, Eglath-shalishiya, Nimrim, some or all of which we may 
suppose, therefore, were in its neighbourhood. Only one of these 
has, however, been identified, Nimrim, which Mr. Tristram believes 
to have found in the “ Ghor-en-N’meirah,” a notable valley with 
perennial stream which flows into the Dead Sea near its southern 
end. If this be correct, of course it follows that Zoar was most 
probably at the south also. Others, however, identify Nimrim 
with the Wady Nimrin, some ten miles north of the Dead Sea, 
which is however more probably the Beth-Nimrah of Num. 
xxxii. 36, Josh. xiii. 27, which certainly lay in that direction. 
This doubtfulness of the identification of Nimrim with N’meirah, 
makes it of course impossible to found any direct argument for 
the southern position of Zoar on these passages in the Prophets. 
Indirectly, however, they are of considerable importance. They 
define Zoar to be a city of Moab ; if then Zoar stood at the north 
of the Dead Sea, it must plainly have been on the east side of 
the Jordan, and therefore in the territory formerly belonging to 
Sihon, king of Heshbon. Now this territory was assigned by 
Moses to the tribes of Reuben and Gad, and in Numb. xxxii. 
34—42, Josh. xiii. 1|G6—27, are lists of the various towns within 
this territory which they possessed or built. Among these are 
Heshbon, Elealeh, Kiriathaim, Nebo, Baal-meon, Sibmah, Jazer, 
Medeba, Aroer, Dibon, Jahaz and Mephaath, which are men- 
tioned by Isaiah and Jeremiah as in their days belonging to 
Moab. Had Zoar then lain in this part of the Moabitish territory 
we should certainly have expected to find it also included in the 
list of Reubenite or Gadite towns, especially as Deut. xxxiv. 3 
shews it to have been well known at the time. Its omission 
may be taken therefore as a tolerably clear proof that it lay in 
that part of Moab south of the Arnon, which the Moabites had 
not been dispossessed of by the Amorites, and in whose posses- 
sion they were left undisturbed by Moses,—that is to say, it lay 
at least half-way down the Dead Sea. The similar omission of 
Horonaim, Luhith, Eglath-shalishiya, and, probably, Nimrim, 
with which Zoar is coupled by the Prophets, would lead us to 
assign these also to the district south of the Arnon ; an inference 
which is of value, as helping us to identify the Zoar of Moses 





* The A.V. translates “‘ Eglath-shalishiya” in both places—‘‘an heifer of 
three years old,” but it seems more probably the name of a place. 
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not only with the Zoar of the prophets, but also with the Zoar 
of Josephus and other ancient writers, whose testimony we have 
next to consider. 

II. The statements of ancient writers, viz., of Josephus, Euse- 
bius, Jerome, and a few medieval travellers. 

(a) Josrrnus.—He tells us that the ancient Zoar still existed 
in his days under the same name (Ant., i. 11, § 4), and that it 
was at the further end of the Asphaltic Lake, in Arabia (B.J. iv. 
8, § 4), enumerating it also in another place (Ant., xiv. 1, $ 4) 
among a list of Arabian towns, in immediate juxtaposition with 
“Orone”’ (= Horonaim), thus further identifying it with the Zoar 
of the prophets, and fixing the latter’s southern site. 

(b) Evsesius anv JERrome.—These writers are also very 
distinct in their testimony. From the Onomasticon we learn 
that the Dead Sea extended from Jericho to Zoar (art. Oadacca 
» adv«n), which latter place lay close to its shores (art. Bana) : 
that “ Luith” in Moab lay between Areopolis (= Rabbath Moab) 
and Zoar (art. Aoves#), again agreeing with the southern po- 
sition of the latter and Luhith, deduced above from Isaiah and 
Jeremiah; that the village Benamerium, which they identify 
with Nimrim, was to the north of Zoar (art. Neupim), which 
would place Zoar farther south than N’meirah (supposing this 
to be the same place), or quite at the end of the sea. Further, 
in his commentary on Isaiah xv. 5, Jerome says that Zoar lay 
“in the borders of the Moabites, dividing them from the land of 
the Philistines,” 7. e. from Palestine. While in his account of 
Paula’s travels, he describes how when leaving Hebron she came 
to the height of Caphar Berucha, the spot where Abraham stood 
before the Lord, and thence looked out upon the wide desert, 
the land of Sodom and Gomorrah, and the regions of Engaddi 
and Zoar (Epist. cviii., § 11). A description agreeing exactly 
with that of Dr. Robinson cited above, and proving most con- 
clusively that Jerome understood Zoar to be at the south end of 
the sea. 

(c) Mepiavat TRAVELLERs.—Speaking of the crusaders’ ex- 
pedition in this neighbourhood a.p. 1100, Fulcher says, that 
* having circled round the lake at its southern end, on the road 
from Hebron to Petra,” they “ found there a large village which 
was said to be Segor,”’ i.e. Zoar. From this it has been argued 
that Zoar must have stood in the Wady-ed-Dra’ah, a valley 
rather less than one-fourth way up on the eastern side, this 
being the ordinary road from the south of the Dead Sea to the 
eastern highlands. But inasmuch as the march of the crusaders 
was towards Petra, #.e., not to the east, but to the south, it is far 
more probable that they followed the route adopted by Dr. 
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Robinson when making this same journey “from Hebron to 
Petra,” i.e. straight along the Arabah up Wady-el-Jeib ; in which 
case of course Zoar must have been due §., or slightly S.W. of 
the end of the lake. Brocardus (about a.p. 1290) says, on 
hearsay, that Segor was situated “five leagues to the south of 
Jericho, beneath the mountain of Engaddi, between which moun- 
tain and the Dead Sea is the statue of salt.” Here are no doubt 
errors both of distance and position, but so far as it goes it 
confirms the southern or south-western situation of Zoar. To 
this concord of statements there is however one remarkable ex- 
ception, if indeed the confused account of Thietmar (a.p. 1217) 
can be considered worthy of being ranked as such. His route is 
as follows :—he crosses the Jordan at the usual fords, and arrives 
at “the field and the spot where the Lord overthrew Sodom and 
Gomorra ;” on the shore of the lake, about a mile from the 
place of our Lord’s baptism (é.e., from the fords), he sees “ the 
statue of salt into which Lot’s wife was turned ;” coming from 
the lake he arrives at Segor; then he passes the vineyard of 
Benjamin and of Engaddi, and next enters the mountain land 
of Moab, leaving the plains of Shittim on the left. Any one 
who will follow this route on a map, whatever his opinion may be as 
to the site of Sodom, will see how utterly inexplicable and indeed 
impossible it is; how worthless therefore as evidence. Several other 
writers mention Zoar, some indeed calling the sea after it, but 
not in a way which can assist in defining its position (see Smith’s 
Dict., art. Zoar, and Robinson's Bid. Res., vol. ii. note 34, at end). 
We pass on therefore to consider our last group of evidence. 
III. The names given to the localities in question by the Arabs 
al the present day. This matter is soon settled. At the north 
end there are no names now prevalent which at all resemble those 
of any of the cities. M. de Saulcy’s “‘Goumran,” plausible as it 
looks, being really very different from the Hebrew “Gomorrah ” 


(759) which might be better represented in English as “ Amor- 
rah.” On the east there is one name “ Dra’ ah,” the valley 
below Kerak, which might possibly be a corruption of Zoar. On 
the south are three names, that of the salt-mountain “ Usdum ” 


perhaps a later form of Sodom (more strictly S’dom OD) ; 

** Zoghal,” a well-marked but small site close beside it on the 
northern side, all but identical with Zoar; and “ Amrah,” 

wady in the same neighbourhood, but more to the west, identical 
with Gomorrah. That the places now bearing these names are 
not the original sites of the cities in question may be admitted 
at once; they would not satisfy the conditions of the Biblical 
and other statements just considered. Still the fact that three 
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out of the five names yet linger at this one corner of the sea, is 
a not inconsiderable argument that somewhere thereabouts stood, 
according to old hereditary tradition, the cities themselves. 

Lastly, it is not to be overlooked, that in this same quarter 
stands the salt-mouutain, whose remarkable property of splitting 
up into columnar and fantastic-shaped fragments may perhaps 
be connected with the statement that Lot’s wife “ became a pil- 
lar of salt,’ as it doubtless is with the traditions concerning 
this pillar in later times ; that here also, in the Wady Mahawat, 
are the only signs discoverable so far, which can be thought to 
indicate the occurrence of any such catastrophe as that which 
brought about the destruction of Sodom. (See Tristram’s Land 
of Israel, pp. 354-9). 

Looking back now over the whole evidence, there can be no 
doubt as to the conclusion to be deduced from it. On behalf of 
the northern site of Sodom there has appeared no tittle of proof 
whatever, not even a hint. On behalf of the southern site has 
appeared proof the most conclusive, diverse, and unanimous. It 
will be well, however, in order to remind the reader how varied 
and harmonious the proof is, briefly to sum this evidence up. 
We have found then, 

1. That Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, and Zeboim, were to 
the south of Callirrhoé (I. a) ; 

2. That they were situated in the hollow of the Jordan, but 
most probably not in that part actually traversed by it (I. bi. ); 

3. That of all the cities Zoar was the furthest removed from 
Jericho, the furthest south (I. 6 ii.) ; 

4. That Sodom was probably some distance from Jericho, 
as forming the extreme limit of Lot’s sojourning (I. 0 iii.); 

5. That the cities were not, it would seem, within sight of 
Bethel, therefore not at the north (I. 3 iv.); 

6. That in their immediate neighbourhood was the “ vale of 
Siddim,” corresponding, it would seem, with the present southern 
lagoon (I. ¢ i.); 

7. That this “ vale of Siddim ” lay between them and Engedi, 
whence it follows that they were to the south of it (I. ¢ ii.); 

8. That the land where they stood was discernible from a 
spot to the east of Hebron, though themselves were not, which 
agrees exactly with their southern position (I. d, II. 4); 

9. That in proceeding to Sodom from this spot, after leaving 
Hebron, a turn had to be made in the line of road, which would 
scarcely be the case had they been in the north (I. @); 

10. That Sodom and Zoar were both at a considerable dis- 
tance from the mountains, Zoar being however slightly the nearer 
of the two (I. e i.—iii.) ; 
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11. That Sodom and Zoar were near together (I. ¢ iv.) ; 

12. That Zoar was the farthest point south, along the hol- 
low, visible from Mount Nebo, at least therefore as far south as 
Jebel Usdum, and probably rather on the west side of the hollow 
than the east (I. /) ; 

13. That Zoar was in later times a city of Moab, probably 
in the neighbourhood of Nimrim, i.e. most likely Nmeirah, a 
stream entering the Dead Sea on the S.E. (I. g); 

14, That Zoar was in that part of Moab that lay south of the 
river Arnon (I. g); 

15. That Zoar was at the further end of the Dead Sea (II. a); 

16. That Zoar was on the southern shore of the Dead Sea, 
south of Nimrim, and in the borders of Moab (II. 4); 

17. That Zoar was on the road from Hebron to Petra, at 
the south of the Dead Sea, and in the neighbourhood of Engedi 
(II. c); 

18. That names similar to, or identical with Sodom, Gomor- 
rah and Zoar, still linger at the S.W. corner of the sea, where 
also are the only existing local indications of the catastrophe (III). 

To enforce the general conclusion arising out of these several 
items is quite unnecessary; they speak for themselves. Sodom 
and its neighbours must certainly have been at the south of the 
Dead Sea ; but can we fix their site more precisely? Our only 
hope lies in Zoar, the one concerning which we have at once the 
fullest, the exactest, and the most varied evidence. It has been 
commonly identified with the Wady ed-Dra’ah leading up to 
Kerak: this is however opposed to the evidence in many par- 
ticulars (see 3, 10, 11, 12, 15, 16). Against the far more pro- 
bable Zoghal it may be urged, that it is hardly far south enough 
for 3, 12, 15, 16, too near the mountains for 10, and too far 
west for 13. Leaving existing names out of the account 
altogether then, we may say that the most probable site would be 
somewhere a little to the south-east of Usdum, not very far pro- 
bably from the Ain el-Beida ; but nearer than this it seems impos- 
sible todetermine. With respect to the other cities, they were all 
no doubt to the north of Zoar (see 3, 10), and it is by no means im- 
probable that the sites of some at least are now covered by the 
waters of the lagoon. That they were destroyed by submergence, 
we have indeed not the slightest reason to imagine; but if the 
views suggested above as to the intrusion of salt into the sea 
(at the time probably of the catastrophe) be correct (see above, 
I. ¢ i.), it is quite likely that they may at some subsequent 
time have become overflowed. 

Gerorce WaARINGTON. 
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THE HISTORICAL CHARACTER OF THE GOSPELS TESTED BY 
AN EXAMINATION OF THEIR CONTENTS. 


By tHe Rev. C. A. Row. 
(Continued from Vol. VIII., page 373.) 


Here follow several narratives, unconnected with discourses. 
We have already considered the threefold account of the miracle 
at Jericho; according to Luke, immediately after performing 
this miracle, our Lord passed through Jericho, and was enter- 
tained by Zaccheus. In close connection with this enter- 
tainment, Luke places the parable of the pounds. The anoint- 
ing of Jesus is mentioned by Matthew, Mark, and John. It is 
told by the two former out of its proper place, owing to its 
bearing on the betrayal of our Lord. The three accounts pre- 
sent us with the following striking differences and similarities. 
Matthew and Mark state that it occurred at a feast, in the 
house of Simon the leper, at Bethany; while John tells us 
that our Lord arrived at Bethany six days before the passover. 
He does not state that the feast was in Simon’s house, nor does 
he assert that it took place in that of Lazarus. But he says 
that there (i. e., in Bethany) they made him a feast, and Martha 
served, but Lazarus was one of those reclining with him. 
Matthew and Mark tell us that a woman came, having an 
alabaster box of ointment. Mark calls the mixture “ liquid or 
genuine nard” (zuocriKhs vdpdov). John says that Mary took a 
pound weight of liquid or genuine nard (aictixjs). Matthew 
uses, to denote the value of it, the word Baputiwov; Mark, 
moduTenous ; John, 7oAvtivov. Mark says, “ Breaking the ala- 
baster, she poured it on his head.” Matthew omits the former 
circumstance, and John says, “ She anointed the feet of Jesus, 
and wiped his feet with her hair: and the house was filled with 
the odour of the ointment.” Matthew says the disciples—Mark, 
some—were indignant (#yavdxtnoav), saying, For what purpose 
is this waste? for (Matthew) the ointment might have been sold 
for much, and given to the poor.’”” Mark varies by introducing 
the exact sum, 300 denaria, and adds, They murmured against 
her (€ve8piuovTo). But John names Judas Iscariot as the 
murmurer, mentions the supposed value, and charges him with 
peculation. Matthew and Mark represent our Lord’s obser- 
vations as addressed to the disciples: John specifically to Judas. 
In Matthew and Mark the words are nearly the same. ‘“ Why 
do you afford trouble to the woman? She has wrought a good 
work on me, for you have the poor always with yourselves 
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(ueP? éavrdv), but me you have not always.” To this Mark 
makes two additions, ‘When you wish, you are able to do them 
good.” ‘She has done what she could.” Matthew, “ For she, 
pouring this ointment on my body, has done it for my burial” 
(rps To évtadidcoas pe). Mark, “ She has come beforehand to 
annoint my body to the burial” (eis tov évtagvacpov). Then 
both in the same words, “ Verily I say unto you, Wherever this 
Gospel shall be preached in the whole world, also this which 
she has done shall be spoken of for a memorial of her.” All 
this is represented in John by the words, “ Against the day of 
my burial has she kept this, for the poor you always have with 
you (we? éavrav), but me ye have not always.” 

The three accounts present several indications of distinct- 
ness of origin; John’s pre-eminently so. At the same time we 
cannot help being struck with several similarities of expression, 
which prove that in its present form it must have grown out of 
a single document in the Greek language. John’s Gospel must 
have been composed not less than fifteen or twenty years after 
the latest of the other two—probably considerably more—yet 
we notice in it several verbal expressions identical with Mark. 
Both of them use the peculiar word miotixs, to signify genuine 
or fluid nard. This word is omitted by Matthew. At the same 
time, each evangelist uses a different word to denote “very 
precious.” Mark and John also mention the express value, 
300 denaria. No less remarkable is the fact that all three 
evangelists have used the phrase (ue” éavtadv) to denote “ with 
you” in the sentence, “the poor you always have with you,” 
etc. It is quite inconceivable that three independent writers, 
one of whom is separated from the other two by an interval of 
at least fifteen or twenty years, should have used Greek words 
so unusual, unless our Lord had actually uttered the words in 
Greek, or they had had them impressed on their minds by the 
use of a common translation, or from their having become current 
by frequent repetition. But while we have these indications 
that the story had become fixed in a settled form of words in 
the Greek language, before either Gospel was written, it no less 
proves that each writer, to a considerable extent, told it in his 
own words. If John’s Gospel were written by the Apostle, his 
account would be an independent one. Accordingly, we find 
in this Gospel such a variation in narrating the facts as we 
might expect. While Matthew and Mark tell us expressly that 
the feast was held in the house of Simon the leper, John leaves 
the place indefinite. He distinctly specifies that Lazarus was 
one of the guests, and Martha served at—or, perhaps, provided 
—the entertainment. While Matthew and Mark mention only 
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a woman, he definitely tells us that Mary anointed our Lord’s 
feet, wiped them with her hair, and that the house was filled 
with the odour of the ointment. While Matthew and Mark 
inform us that the disciples murmured ; John specifically names 
Judas. Nothing was more likely than if he commenced mur- 
muring, that the others would join in it. Some person doubt- 
less took the lead on the occasion. Matthew and Mark again 
follow the same account of the words used by the disciples ; 
John a different one. So also with respect to our Lord’s ob- 
servations. John’s account is much abridged compared with the 
others, being evidently intended to express the general sense. 
The identity of words used by Matthew and Mark prove that 
they must have been derived from a common Greek source. 
Had they translated independently of each other, it would have 
been impossible that their Greek could have preserved so close a 
resemblance, both in words and phrases. Part of those words 
had become so generally impressed on the minds of the Chris- 
tian community, that they have been used by John even while 
he meant only to record the substance of what our Lord said, 
which he does in the expression, ‘‘ Against the day of my bury- 
ing hath she kept this.” 

While the phenomena, as they stand in Matthew and Mark, 
prove that they must have used the same written account, the 
small verbal variations in them are evidence that they did not 
actually copy from it when each wrote his Gospel. The vari- 
ations, however, might possibly have been introduced by dic- 
tation, or, if the words of the account had been deeply im- 
printed on their memories, might be the result of writing them 
down, with an occasional reference to a written document. 
The variations are as follows :—Mark adds that the woman came 
“as he was reclining” (Tod xataxepévov). Matthew uses a 
slightly different word to denote this (tod dvaxewévov), and 
places it after the statement that she poured the ointment on 
our Lord’s head. While Mark simply says the woman came 
(7X0), Matthew says (mpoof\Oev avrd) came up to him. 
Matthew calls the liquid ointment. Mark adds, “of genuine 
nard.” The one denotes its value by zoAvriuov, the other by 
Baputiwov. Matthew says, The disciples, seeing it, were indig- 
nant; Mark, But there were some feeling indignation in them- 
selves. ‘To the expression, “ For what purpose is this waste ?” 
Mark adds, “of the ointment made;” Matthew says, “might 
have been sold for much;” Mark, “about three hundred de- 
naria,” and adds, “they murmured against her.” He also adds 
to our Lord’s reply, “ Let her alone,” the same word being used 
by John, only in the singular number. He further makes the 
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addition to our Lord’s words, “and whenever you are willing, 
you are able to do them good.” Instead of the expression in 
Matthew, “She pouring the ointment on my body,” Mark has, 
“she has done what she could ;” and instead of the expression, 
“she has done it in reference to burying me,” “ she has come 
beforehand to anoint my body for the burial.” These singular 
variations seem impossible to be assigned to deliberate purpose, 
and must have come about in some one of the ways we have 
before suggested. 

St. John’s description of our Lord’s entrance into Jerusalem 
presents similar phenomena. It is evidently an account quite 
distinct from that of the synoptics. It is intended to be a brief 
summary of an event which the writer intended to notice, but 
did not purpose particularly. to descrike. ‘The synoptical account 
is particularly: uistines,: and from -the sameness of the words 
employed in it, the three accounts present unequivocal evidence 
of having been derived.trom a common origin. 

Matthew has, “When they approaoned.to Bethany, and were 
come to Bethphage, unto the:Mount of Olives,” Mark slightly 
varies, “ And when they are approaching to Jerusalem, towards 
Bethany and Bethphage, at the Mount of Olives ;” Luke, “When 
he approached to Bethphage and Bethany, at the mount called 
the Mount of Olives.” Matthew, “Then Jesus sent two dis- 
ciples ;” Mark and Luke, “ he sent two of his disciples.” Mat- 
thew, “saying” (Aéywv), Mark, and “he says to them” (Aéyev), 
Luke, “saying” (eZzrov), Matthew, “Go” (ITopev@nre). Mark, 
“Go” (‘Ymdyere) into the village which is opposite to you.” Luke, 
“Go” (‘Ymdyere) into the opposite village ;” Matthew, “And im- 
mediately you shall find an ass tied, and a colt with her.” Mark, 
“ And immediately on entering it you shall find a colt tied, on 
which no man has set.”” Luke, “in which on entering you shall 
find a colt tied, on which no man has ever sat.” All three, 
“Loose him, and bring him.” Matthew, and “if any man 
say anything.” Mark, ‘ And if any man say, Why do you this? 
say.” Luke, “And if any man ask you why do you this, thus 
shall you say to him.” All three, “'The Lord has need of him;” 
Matthew and Mark, “and immediately he will send ;” Matthew, 
“them ;” Mark, “him.” Matthew, having noticed the ful- 
filment of a prophecy, proceeds: “ And the disciples having 
gone and done as Jesus commanded them, brought the ass and 
the colt, and placed on them their clothes, and set Jesus on 
them.” But Mark says, “they went and found the colt fastened 
at a door at a double road without, and they loose him.” This 
is represented in Luke by, “Those who were sent went and 
found as he said to them.’ Mark continues, “ And some of 
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those who stood there said to them, What do ye loosing the 
colt? and they said as Jesus commanded them: and they per- 
mitted them.” This is slightly varied in Luke, “And while 
they were loosing the colt, its owners said to them, Why do you 
loose the colt? and they said, The Lord has need of him.” 
Mark adds, “and they brought the colt to Jesus, and placed 
their clothes on it, and set him on it.” Luke, “And they 
brought it to Jesus, and throwing their clothes on the colt, they 
mounted Jesus.” Matthew and Mark add, with a few gram- 
matical variations, ‘“ And a great multitude strewed their gar- 
ments in the road, and others cut branches from the’ trees 
(Matthew, «rddous, Mark, orou8ddas), and strewed them on the 
road, and the multitudes who preceded and followed cried, 
Hosanna (Matthew, to the son of David), blessed is he that 
comes in the same of tke Lord.”’: But. Luke gives a much 
more minute account. He tells us that as they were approaching 
the descent of the Mount of Olives, the whole multitude of the 
disciples burst forth into praises. On this, certain of the Phari- 
sees find fault. Our Lord vindicates the disciples. On ap- 
proaching nearer our Lord weeps over Jerusalem, and prophesies 
its approaching ruin. Matthew then continues his account by 
describing the entering into Jerusalem, and the cleansing of the 
temple—which Mark places on the following day—and says, 
that our Lord, on the day of his entry, only took a general 
survey of all things, and, as soon as it was late, went to Bethany 
with the twelve. 

Now what do the identities and variations of expression in 
these narratives prove as to the mode of its composition? The 
first inference which suggests itself is, that Luke must have had 
an additional source of information from whence he has derived 
the facts inserted by him. Had Matthew and Mark read them 
in any document, it is hardly possible that they could have 
passed them over without notice. If they used a written ac- 
count, it must have been a memorandum in which these circum- 
stances did not appear. 

But are the identities of the words such as to prove that a 
common account either existed in writing, or was deeply im- 
pressed on the minds of the three evangelists? Identity is 
preserved through by far the larger portion of the narrative. 
The grammatical constructions vary somewhat more than usual. 
Not unfrequently, one word of a similar meaning is substituted 
for another. The phenomena presented are exactly such as we 
should expect to find if three persons who had deeply studied a 
written narrative, or had had the account so frequently repeated 
over that it had become deeply impressed on the memory, had 
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written their respective accounts from recollection. They prove 
that the three writers must have been familiar with the account 
expressed in the same Greek words, and that they could not 
have made separate translations of them from Aramaic. 

As the account is evidently derived from a common narra- 
tive, it must have been slightly altered by Matthew or Mark to 
meet the case as to the animal on which our Lord rode. Mark 
and Luke make mention of the colt only. Now it is very 
possible that there might have been both an ass and a colt, and 
that Matthew was led specially to notice the presence of the 
former in reference to the fulfilment of the prophecy. But, if 
this were the case, Mark and Luke would not have written as 
they have if the common narrative had noticed the presence of 
the ass and colt, because it is evident that the words of our 
Lord and the disciples have been accommodated to the presence 
of the colt alone or of the ass and colt. As our Lord rode the 
colt, it was very natural that the presence of the ass should not 
have been mentioned. The notice of the ass, therefore, is an 
additional fact introduced by the author of this Gospel. 

In the same manner Mark has introduced an additional 
piece of information into the common account in his notice of 
the exact place where the disciples found the colt, and his 
informing us that they were questioned respecting their conduct 
on the occasion. It is singular that Luke merely notices the 
place where the colt was tied by the expression, “And going 
away, those who were sent found as he said to them,” while, 
respecting the question put to the disciples, he is more precise 
than Mark, for he tells us that the persons who questioned the 
disciples were the owners of the colt. Again, while Mark 
tells us that the disciples replied as Jesus commanded them, 
Luke is precise—“ The Lord has need of him.” The words in 
each narrative has been accommodated to suit the peculiar view 
of each writer respecting the facts, and the variations are just 
such as would arise if three writers reported a common account 
from memory, each writer incorporating into it an additional 
anecdote or two which he had heard from other narrators. 

Matthew proceeds to describe our Lord’s entry into Jeru- 
salem, and the excitement with which it was attended. “ And 
entering into Jerusalem, the whole city was excited, saying, 
Who is this? and the multitudes said, This is Jesus the pro- 
phet, from Nazareth of Galilee. And he entered into the 
temple of God, and cast out them that sold and bought in the 
temple,” etc. Matthew then tells us that blind and lame persons 
resorted to him in the temple and were healed, and that when 
the chief priests and scribes saw the wonders which he did, and 
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heard the exclamations of the children, they remonstrated, and 
that our Lord replied, “ Have you never read that out of the 
mouths of babes and sucklings thou hast perfected praise ?” 
In the evening he withdrew to Bethany. On the morning, re- 
turning to the city, he was hungry. Noticing a fig-tree by the 
wayside, he goes to it and finds nothing on it but leaves, and 
says to it, “‘ Let no fruit grow on thee henceforward for ever,” 
and the fig-tree withered immediately. The disciples seeing 
it wondered, saying, “How soon has the fig-tree withered 
away.” Jesus answers, “Verily I say unto you, If ye have 
faith, and doubt not, not only shall you do as is done in the 
fig-tree ; but should you say to this mountain, Be taken up and 
cast into the sea, it shall be done, and all things whatsoever you 
ask in prayer, believing, ye shall receive.” 

But Mark simply says, “ He entered into the temple, and 
having looked round on all things, the hour being late, he went 
out to Bethany with the twelve. And on the morrow, when 
they came from Bethany, he hungered, and seeing a fig-tree with 
leaves, he came to it, if indeed he might find anything on it, and 
coming to it, he found nothing but leaves” (od yap jv Karpos 
ovxov). The words of the curse are varied. Matthew, “ May 
no fruit be from thee henceforth for ever.” Mark, “ May no 
one eat fruit of thee henceforth for ever.” Mark in this place 
says nothing of the withering of the fig-tree, or of any observation 
made on it either by our Lord or the disciples, but conducts 
our Lord immediately to the temple. He then notices the 
cleansing of the temple in precisely the same words as Mat- 
thew describes the cleansing on the day before, with the addition 
that he did not suffer that any one should carry a vessel through 
the temple. On this the priests and scribes seek how they 
might destroy him, but are hindered from fear of the people. 
When it was late he goes out of the city, but returning early on 
the morrow, the disciples notice the fig-tree dried up from the 
roots. Peter draws our Lord’s attention to it. Jesus’ reply is, 
‘“‘ Have faith in God. For verily I say unto you, that whosoever 
shall say unto this mountain, Be rooted up and cast into the sea, 
and shall not doubt in his heart, but shall believe that the things 
which he says shall come to pass, there shall be to him whatever 
he says.” ‘To this Mark adds a short discourse on prayer. 

Luke, on the day of the triumphal entry, conducts our 
Lord to the temple, and in the briefest manner describes the 
cleansing. He then adds the following general description :— 
“ And he was teaching day by day in the temple, and the chief 
priests, the scribes, and the chief of the people, were seeking 
to destroy him, and were not finding what they might do. For 
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all the people hung on him, hearing him.’ The next notice of 
time in Luke is similarly vague, “ And it came to pass on one 
of those days while he was teaching in the temple,” etc. Luke 
omits all the other circumstances. 

Now it is evident that there is some confusion in Matthew and 
Mark’s narrative as to the day on which the particular events 
narrated by them happened. If we assume the correctness of 
the one, we necessarily admit the incorrectness of the other ; for 
that our Lord should have cleansed the temple on two consecu- 
tive days, each cleansing being accompanied with a set of pre- 
cisely similar circumstances, is incredible. But the idea is ex- 
pressly excluded by Mark’s narrative, who represents our Lord 
as looking round on all things. Now it is impossible that Mark 
could have known that he cleansed the temple on that day ; and, 
instead of stating that he did so, have described him as looking 
round on all things, and as cleansing the temple on the follow- 
ing day. This would not be merely an inaccurate mode of 
writing, but one which was positively misleading. 

Similarly also with respect to the cursing of the barren 
fig-tree. Matthew says that it took place the morning following 
the cleansing of the temple, and represents the disciples as 
noticing it at once, and records the words of our Lord conse- 
quent on their observation. He then conducts our Lord imme- 
diately to the temple, and describes the dialogue between him 
and the priests touching his authority. But Mark places this 
event on the morning after our Lord entered Jerusalem, and on 
the day of the cleansing. On the following morning he tells 
us that the disciples observed the fig-tree dried up, and he 
here places the discourse of our Lord. 

Now these phenomena plainly prove that there was a varia- 
tion as to the day when our Lord cleansed the temple, cursed 
the fig-tree, and when the disciples noticed that it was withered, 
in the authorities followed by Matthew and Mark. We are not 
here called on to determine which has arranged these events 
correctly, but simply to infer from the phenomena that such 
variation must have existed in the original authorities, and 
further that it is utterly impossible that either Matthew or 
Mark could have read each other’s narrative, and have written 
as they have. The whole manner of Luke implies that he 
actually found this vagueness to exist among his authorities, and 
forebore to attempt to reconcile them. He has, therefore, only 
given us a brief account of the entry, and used words marked 
by their indefiniteness as to time in describing the events of the 
following days. His description is suitable for any one of them, 

It seems, therefore, to be certain that there was a disagree. 
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ment among the authorities as to the day. Matthew followed 
one, and Mark another, and Luke left the matter open, except 
that he places the cleansing on the same day as the triumphant 
entry. But what phenomena are presented by the three evan- 
gelists as tothe sameness or diversity of the words used by them 
in describing the same events? The words used in the descrip- 
tion of the events prior to the actual entry into Jerusalem present 
a remarkable identity of expression, the only variation of the 
smallest importance being where Mark or Luke have introduced 
a new fact. So the evangelists are nearly identical in the words 
used in describing the acclamations with which our Lord was 
received. Here, however, Luke has introduced several im- 
portant facts. The concluding portion of the account contains 
considerable verbal variations. But although Matthew and Mark 
place the cleansing on different days, the words in which the 
actual cleansing is described are nearly the same. Luke is 
more concise. All three evangelists ascribe nearly the same 
words to our Lord. Although they place the notice of the 
withering of the fig-tree on different days, Matthew and Mark 
put substantially the same words into our Lord’s mouth. In 
Matthew’s account the observation is ascribed to the disciples 
generally ; in that of Mark, Peter is brought into prominence. 
Matthew represents our Lord as saying, “ If you have faith and 
do not doubt, not only shall you do what is done in the fig-tree,”’ 
etc. But Mark, “ Have faith in God, for verily I say to you, 
Whosoever shall say to this mountain,” etc. Matthew, “ And 
all things whatsoever you shall ask in prayer, believing, ye shall 
receive.” But Mark, “ But all things whatsoever you ask in 
prayer, believe that you receive them, and they shall be to you.” 
We have in each report the substance not the express words of 
our Lord. 

Now such phenomena point to a common origin of. the earlier 
portion of the narrative, but in the later portion its indications 
are less distinct, though still sufficient to prove that a common 
source of information must have existed. 

What, then, is the legitimate inference suggested by the 
variations? That these narratives have been derived from dif- 
ferent memoranda of the reports of one or more apostolic men, 
and that while these different memoranda preserved largely the 
same expressions, one of their authors made a mistake as to the 
day when these events occurred, and that Mark and Luke have 
inserted a few facts by means of additional information to which 
they had access. The account in Mark and Luke presents the 
strongest traces of an eye-witness, until we come to the latter 
portion of Luke’s narrative. 
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Immediately following these events, all three evangelists 
narrate the dialogue between our Lord and the chief priests and 
scribes respecting his divine mission, but it was placed by them 
on such a day of the week as their views on that point rendered 
necessary. ‘This dialogue is nearly word for word alike in all 
three evangelists. They all describe the questioners as the chief 
priests and elders. Mark and Luke add, the scribes. All three 
report their question word for word alike, “By what authority do 
you do these things, and who gave thee this authority?” Mark 
adds, “‘to do these things?” The answer is again word for 
word the same, with one or two variations so small that they 
may be the work of a transcriber. “I will ask you one word ;” 
Mark, “answer me.” Luke, “tell me.” Matthew, “if you 
tell me.” Matthew and Mark, “I will tell you by what autho- 
rity I do these things.” These words are omitted by Luke. 
Matthew, ‘“ Whence was the baptism of John? From heaven 
or of men?” Mark and Luke, “ Was the baptism of John 
from heaven or of men?” Mark, “answer me.” The answer 
in all three is word for word alike. “If we shall say from 
heaven, he will say, Why then did you not believe him? but if 
we shall say of men;” Matthew, “we fear;” Mark, “they 
feared” “the people;” Luke, “all the people will stone us;” 
Matthew and Mark, “ for all esteem John; Matthew, “as a 
prophet ;” Mark, “that he was a prophet indeed ;” Luke, “ for 
they were persuaded that John was a prophet.” The answer 
in Matthew and Mark is, “We do not know;” Luke, “ they 
answered that they did not know.”’ Our Lord’s answer is word 
for word alike in all three. ‘‘ Neither do I tell you on what 
authority I do these things.” 

Now it would be impossible that words thus exactly alike 
could have been preserved in the various churches by mere oral 
delivery during the years which must have elapsed before the 
first Gospel was written. Nor does this represent the whole of 
the difficulty. Whether we assume Matthew or Mark’s Gospel 
to have been written first, it is evident that Luke’s Gospel was 
not composed long before the Acts of the Apostles, nor earlier 
than the year 58. Now all the phenomena presented by this 
Gospel point to the conclusion that he had not read either of the 
other two when he composed his own. Luke, therefore, must 
have derived this dialogue either from a written document or 
from oral delivery. But the impossibility that the same words 
could have been preserved in a course of oral delivery during 
the number of years which must have elapsed before Luke pub- 
lished his Gospel, proves for certain that, at least in Luke’s case, 
he must have found it in the form of a written document. 
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But the sameness of the words in Matthew and Mark point 
to a similar conclusion. It is impossible that the same words 
could have been preserved orally during a period of even seven 
years. We admit that the apostles, by the aid of the super- 
natural reminiscence afforded to them by the Spirit in their 
discourses to the Church, would repeat our Lord’s words with 
but slight variations. But if the evangelists derived our Lord’s 
discourses not from written documents, but oral tradition, the 
variations which those discourses present prove that they derived 
them from different authorities. If they passed through any 
number of hands, it is utterly impossible that, after a number 
of years, the result of their separate inquiries would have 
given us three dialogues presenting such an exact verbal coin- 
cidence as the present ones. 

The phenomena, therefore, present us with only two alter- 
natives—cither each of the evangelists had this discourse dic- 
tated to him by an apostle, or they have derived them from a 
common document. That document also could not have been 
an Aramaic one, but it must have existed in the Greck language, 
and been the work of one translator, Against the former 
supposition stands the fact of the different statements as to the 
days on which particular events occurred, which we have ob- 
served in the preceding narrative, and the varicty introduced 
into some of our Lord’s words. The following parable, also, 
which stands in the closest connection with this dialogue, and 
is reported by all three evangelists, contains most important 
verbal variations. Nor would this supposition account for the 
Greek of the evangelists being nearly the same word for word, 
because it would involve the fact that there must have been 
three distinct translators into Greek of the Aramaic, in which 
our Lord spoke if he used that language. The phenomena 
presented by this dialogue are reconcileable with oue supposition 
only, that it must have existed in Greek in the form of a written 
memorandum previously to the composition of either of the 
Gospels, and that it was either directly used by the evangelists 
or had become in its verbal expression thoroughly imprinted on 
their memories. 

But the phenomena presented by the following discourses 
are most remarkable and important. Matthew here intro- 
duces the short parable of the two sons directed by their father 
to work in the vineyard, and its application by our Lord. It is 
placed by him in close connection with the preceding dialogue, 
and evidently grew out of it, or, rather, formed a part of it. 
This, however, is omitted by both Mark and Luke. Matthew 
then represents our Lord as saying, “ Hear another parable,” 
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and immediately gives the parable of the householder. Mark 
and Luke narrate the same parable. Both place it in direct 
connection with the preceding dialogue, and introduce it by the 
words, Mark, ‘‘ And he began to speak unto them by parables ;” 
Luke, “ And he began to speak to the people this parable.” It 
is particularly worthy of remark that, while Mark uses the 
word parables, he only gives this single parable. But the words 
used by Mark contain a plain intimation that our Lord uttered 
other parables of which he had heard, but which he has not 
recorded. In Matthew there are three parables, and there 
may have been more. These words of Mark are important, 
as shewing that where an evangelist passed over a portion of the 
evangelical history it was not always because he was ignorant 
of its existence. In this particular case the reason why Mark 
passed over these parables is obvious. All three parables tended 
to one common point, to shew why the Jewish rulers were in- 
duced finally to compass our Lord’s death. Each of the three 
parables is directly levelled against them. Mark, therefore, con- 
sidered that his object would be sufficiently attained by reporting 
one of those parables, and he has accordingly reported the one 
most likely to exasperate the Jewish rulers. The omission of 
two such similar parables, however, is a very different thing from 
the voluntary omission of a fact which tends to throw great 
light on the narrative. 

We must now notice the variations on the threefold report 
of this parable. ‘There was a certain householder,” says 
Matthew, “who”-—“a certain man,” say Mark and Luke— 
“planted a vineyard.” The following expressions in Matthew 
and Mark present only a variation in a single word, which may 
easily have arisen from transcription :—‘ He surrounded it with 
a hedge, and dug a winefat in it, and built a tower, and let it to 
husbandmen, and departed into a far country.” Luke merely 
notices the letting and the departure. Matthew then says, 
‘When the time of the fruits drew near, he sent his servants to 
the husbandmen to receive its fruits.” This is expressed by 
Mark and Luke by “ And he sent to the husbandmen in due 
time a servant that—Mark, “he ”—might receive from the 
husbandmen of the fruit of the vineyard ;” Luke, “that they 
might give of the fruit of the vineyard.” Matthew then pro- 
ceeds, “ And the husbandmen taking his servants, beat one, and 
killed another, and stoned another.” But Mark and Luke 
agree in saying, with only a grammatical variation, “ But they 
taking him beat him, and sent him away empty.” And again, 
says Matthew, “he sent other servants, more than the first, and 
they did to them likewise.” But Mark and Luke, with only a 
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grammatical variation, say, “ He sent to them another servant, 
and (Mark) casting stones at him, they wounded him on the 
head (éxepadralwoar, properly, made short work with him) and 
sent him away dishonoured.” Luke varies this by the expres- 
sion, “ But they beating and dishonouring him, sent him away 
empty.” Matthew mentions no third mission of servants, but 
Mark and Luke add that he sent yet another. Mark says that 
they killed him, and then adds, “and many others, beating 
some and killing some.” But Luke simply says, ‘ Having 
wounded him, they cast him out.” Luke then adds that the 
lord of the vineyard said, “ What shall I do? I will send my 
son, my beloved one.” This is represented in Mark by the ex- 
pression, “‘ Having one son, his well-beloved.” This is omitted 
by Matthew. Matthew and Mark then say, “ Last of all he 
sent to them his son, saying, They will reverence my son.” All 
three evangelists then proceed with only a verbal difference. 
The husbandmen seeing him, said within themselves, “This is 
the heir ; come, let us kill him, and the inheritance shall be ours.” 
Matthew then says, “ And taking him, they cast him out of the 
vineyard and killed him ;”—Mark, “ And taking him, they killed 
him, and cast him out of the vineyard ;””—Luke, “ And having 
cast him out of the vineyard, they killed him.” Matthew then 
proceeds, “‘ What then will he do with these husbandmen?” and 
represents a portion of his hearers as replying, “ He will mise- 
rably destroy these wicked men, and will let out the vineyard to 
other husbandmen, who will give him the fruit in their seasons.” 
But Mark and Luke incorporate these words with the parable 
itself, and in identically the same words, viz., “What then 
shall the lord of the vineyard do? He will come and destroy 
the husbandmen, and will give the vineyard to others.” Luke 
adds that the hearers here said, “ God forbid.” The following 
words are varied in all three. Matthew, “Jesus says to them, 
Have you never read in the Scriptures;” but Mark, “this 
Scripture ;” Luke, “And earnestly looking on them, he says, 
What then is this which is written?” The first piece of the 
quotation is verbatim the same in all three evangelists. ‘The 
stone which the builders rejected, this is become for the head of 
the corner.” Luke omits the following words, but Matthew 
and Mark add, verbatim, “This is the Lord’s doing, and it is 
marvellous in our eyes.” Here Mark concludes, but Matthew 
adds, ‘ Wherefore I say unto you, that the kingdom of God 
shall be taken from you, and given to a nation bringing forth 
the fruits thereof. And he who shall fall on this stone shall be 
broken ; but on whomsoever it shall fall, it shall grind him to 
powder.” These last words are reported by Luke verbatim. 
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All three then describe the result with a slight verbal variation, 
that they sought to seize him, but they were afraid of the people. 

Such are the remarkable phenomena presented by this para- 
ble. While the variations between the versions of it, as given 
by the three evangelists, are considerable, it is worthy of par- 
ticular remark that they do not make the smallest perceptible 
difference either in its sense or its application. 

But these phenomena point very distinctly to the sources 
whence the Gospels are derived. It is self-evident that by no 
possible contrivance can our Lord be represented as uttering all 
three forms of this parable, nor can those three forms be incor- 
porated into one. The harmonists do not attempt it. 

Now, in these three forms, one thing strikes us with decisive 
prominence. That followed by Matthew represents a large body 
of servants as sent at once, and of these the husbandmen beat 
one, and killed another, and stoned another. Then he describes 
another body as sent, more in number than the first, and that 
they were treated in the same manner. Mark and Luke, how- 
ever, say that on the first occasion a single servant was sent, 
who was beaten, and dismissed empty. Afterwards the owner 
of the vineyard sends another servant, who, according to Mark, 
was stoned and wounded in the head; but, according to Luke, 
was beaten and sent away dishonoured. They then represent 
that a third servant was sent, who was killed, and cast out of 
the vineyard. To this Mark adds, that many others were sent, 
and some were beaten and some killed. This is omitted by Luke. 

Now it is not necessary to determine what was the original form 
of the parable as it was uttered by our Lord. It is sufficient to 
observe that, at the time when the evangelists wrote, there must 
have existed two different versions of it, and that Matthew has 
reported the one, and Mark and Luke the other. These dif- 
ferences, however, cannot be attributed to design. No person 
with either version of the parable before him, would have wil- 
fully altered it into the other, for the alteration would have 
served no purpose. In like manner it cannot be said to be the 
result of pure accident, for the version of the parable in Mark 
and Luke is evidently constructed on the one supposition, and 
that of Matthew on the other. The variation, however, might 
easily have arisen if apostolic men recited the parable in the 
churches, and if some of their hearers afterwards made memo- 
randa of what they said. Supposing the account in Mark to be 
the full account, that in Matthew would naturally arise if a 
reporter concisely narrated its substance from memory. 

The parable as told by Matthew and by Mark and Luke 
having this fundamental difference, the other variations would 
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be easy of solution if Mark and Luke were always at agreement 
in the subsequent portions of the parable when they varied 
from Matthew, and if they never varied from each other. We 
should then assume that Matthew had followed one written 
document, and Mark and Luke another. Even here we should 
be met by the difficulty, that the similarity of words and gram- 
matical constructions imply a common source in the Greek 
language from which both versions of the parable were originally 
derived. But although the versions in Mark and Luke are 
fundamentally alike, they are not in perfect agreement, and 
occasionally Mark comes nearer to Matthew than he does to 
Luke. Thus Luke omits the description of the building of the 
hedge, the making of the winefat, and the erection of the 
tower, which are verbatim alike in Matthew and Mark. In the 
directly following clause, the words are in close agreement in 
Matthew and Mark, until we arrive at the variation of state- 
ment as to the mode in which the second servant was treated, 
Mark making him to have been stoned, and wounded in the 
head, and Luke beaten. Again, there is a small divergency 
between them as to how the third servant was treated, Mark 
stating that he was actually killed, and Luke, wounded and 
cast out. Here, again, the additional fact in Mark as to the 
sending of many other servants inclines toward the account in 
Matthew, Matthew placing it at the time of the first and second 
missions, and Mark after the last. The words of the account 
of the mission of the son closely resemble one another in all 
three evangelists; but it is not to be denied that, where there 
is a variation, the words of Mark more closely resemble those of 
Matthew than they do those of Luke. But in the last clause the 
words in which the murder of the son is described, more closely 
agree in Matthew and Luke than they do either in Matthew 
and Mark or in Mark and Luke. Again, in the reference to 
the prophecy, the words of Matthew and Mark more nearly 
resemble each other than in Luke. The citation in Matthew 
and Mark is the same verbatim, but Luke omits the last clause. 
Then, again, in the concluding words of our Lord, a sentence 
in Matthew and Luke agree verbatim, which, with its context, 
is wholly omitted by Mark. 

These phenomena are certainly most singular. The brief 
summary of the difference is this: Mark and Luke are at agree- 
ment as to the groundwork of the parable; but in the subse- 
quent portions occasionally Mark more resembles Matthew than 
he does Luke, and occasionally Luke more resembles Matthew 
than he does Mark. One conclusion only will be adequate to 
explain the facts. A common Greek account of the parable 
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originally existed, which had thoroughly penetrated the minds 
of the apostolic men who narrated it. Hach evangelist used, in 
the composition of his Gospel, a different memorandum. In 
the first form assumed by these memoranda, the main distinc- 
tion was that which is represented by the difference between 
Matthew on the one hand, and Mark and Luke on the other,— 
that in Matthew giving the substance of the parable in a con- 
densed form. As these memoranda multiplied variations grew 
up from the original form of the parable as it is told by Mark 
and Luke, which are respectively represented by the variations 
which we read in those two evangelists. Different narrators of 
the parable must have incorporated into it some of the expres- 
sions which were contained in the memorandum used by Matthew. 
It is hardly possible that the memoranda used by the evangelists 
for their reports of this parable, could have contained an account 
of our Lord’s previous dialogue out of which the parable itself 
grew, and of which it may be even said to be a portion, for in the 
one the expressions are verbatim the same, and in the other marked 
by the important differences we have been occupied in noticing. 

We now come to the dialogue respecting the lawfulness of 
the payment of tribute. Amidst a variation of words, the 
ideas are remarkably similar. The persons proposing the ques- 
tion to our Lord are described by Matthew and Mark as Pha- 
risees accompanied by Herodians, who came with the design of 
entrapping him. Luke calls them liers in wait, who feigned 
themselves just men, who came in order that they might lay 
hold of his words, that they might deliver him to the power 
and authority of the governor. This is evidently a generalized 
statement of the particular fact. They say, according to Mat- 
thew and Mark, in words precisely alike, ‘‘ Master, we know 
that thou art true, and there is no care to thee for any one, for 
thou lookest not to the person (7pdcw7rov) of men.” Between the 
two clauses, however, Matthew inserts the words, ‘‘ Thou teachest 
the way of God in truth.” Luke evidently gives a summary, 
—‘ Master, we know that thou sayest and teachest rightly, and 
dost not accept the person.” Here Mark and Luke have intro- 
duced the words of Matthew, “ but Thou teachest the way of 
God in truth.” Matthew, “Tell us, therefore, what thinkest 
thou.” The three then proceed in words identically the 
same, “Is it lawful to give tribute to Cesar or not?” Mark 
adds, “Shall we give, or-shall we not give?” All three make 
the answer the same, “ Shew me the tribute-money ;” Mark 
and Luke substituting the word denarius, the actual money of 
the tribute; for the tribute-money of Matthew. Matthew and 
Mark agree in the following words, ‘Of whom is the image and 
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the superscription?” They say, “ Czesar’s.” Luke’s words are, 
“Whose image and superscription has it?” All three give the 
answer, “ Render the things of Cesar to Cesar, and the things 
of God to God.” 

The first words of the dialogue in Matthew and Mark are 
alike, with the exception that a sentence is inserted in Matthew 
which in Mark and Luke is transposed. It is very remarkable 
that these identical words should be found in Luke transposed 
as in Mark, while he varies the former words into the more 
vague expression, “ Master, we know that you say and speak 
truly.” Such a phenomenon could only have arisen from the 
existence of a common account from which the words have got 
varied by repetition from memory, and, when thus varied, have 
become the subject of a written memorandum. The existence 
of the common account is further shewn by the identity of 
the following words, only varied as they are in Mark by the 
expression, “ Shall we give, or shall we not give?” The varia- 
tion in expression in our Lord’s demand for a sight of the tribute- 
money, is exactly such as would arise from a person quoting a 
document, or giving an account of it orally. A similar identity 
pervades both of our Lord’s answers, as we read them in Mat- 
thew and Mark ; the partial variation in Luke points to a similar 
origin. In the case of the transposition Mark and Luke are 
identical, and must have been derived from the same source; 
while in the question about the superscription, Matthew and 
Mark are identical, and Luke slightly varied. The phenomena, 
therefore, indicate the existence of a common original narrative 
in the Greek language, and that the evangelists used three 
separate memoranda founded on it, and that the variations 
between them have originated in their having been derived from 
three different oral accounts. The two coincidences between 
Mark and Luke, and between Matthew and Mark, which we 
have noticed, cannot have originated in accident. 

Next comes the dialogue with the Sadducees, which presents 
us with similar phenomena. The words of the introduction con- 
tain such a variation as we should expect to find if they were 
written by three persons independent of each other. ‘The 
same day,” says Matthew, “came to him the Sadducees, which 
say that there is no resurrection (of NéyovTes), and asked him, say- 
ing.” Mark, “Then come to him the Sadducees, which say there 
is no resurrection” (oftwes Aéyovow). Luke, “Then came to 
him certain of the Sadducees which deny (oi avtiNéyovtes) that 
there is any resurrection ; and they asked him, saying, Matthew, 
‘“‘ Master, Moses said ;”? Mark and Luke, “‘ Master, Moses wrote 
unto us.” Matthew, “If any one die, not having children;” Mark 
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and Luke, “If the brother of any one die ;” Mark, “ and leaves a 
wife, and does not leave children ;” Luke, “having a wife, and 
he die childless ;”” Matthew, “his brother shall marry in addition 
his wife ;”? Mark and Luke, “his brother shall take his wife ;” 
all three, “and shall raise up seed unto his brother ;” but even 
here, while Matthew uses the word dvagatycer, Mark and Luke 
use €£avaotnoe. Matthew, “There were with us seven brothers;” 
Mark and Luke, “ there were seven brothers,” Matthew, “ and the 
first having married, died, and not having seed, left his wife to his 
brother.” Mark, “And the first took a wife, and dying, left no 
seed.” Luke, “And the first taking a wife, died childless.” 
Matthew, “ Likewise the second ;—and the third to the seventh ;” 
Mark and Luke, “And the second took her ;” Mark, “ and died, 
nor did he leave seed: and the third likewise.” Luke, “ And he 
died childless, and the third took her;’’ Mark, ‘and the seven took 
her, and did not leave seed.” Luke, “ Likewise also the seven, 
and they did not leave children; and died.” All three word for 
word, “ Last of all the woman died also.” In Mark there is a 
variation in the use of a single word of precisely the same sense. 
“In the resurrection then ;’ Mark, “when they shall rise,” 
“whose wife is she of them?” Matthew, “ Of the seven,” “ for 
all.” Mark and Luke, “ for the seven had her to wife.” The 
answer. Matthew, “Ye err, not knowing the Scriptures nor 
the power of God.” Mark, “Do ye not err, not knowing the 
Scriptures, nor the power of God.” ‘These words are omitted by 
Luke, but he introduces the sentence, ‘ The children of this 
world marry and are given in marriage, but those who are deemed 
worthy of that age and of the resurrection from the dead.” 
This latter sentence is represented in Matthew by the expres- 
sion, “in the resurrection ;” and in Mark, “ for when they shall 
rise.” All—‘Neither marry nor are given in marriage.” Mat- 
thew and Mark, “But are as the angels in heaven,” with a slight 
verbal difference. But Luke says, “They are not able to die any 
more, but are equal to the angels, and are the sons of God, being 
the sons of the resurrection.” These words seem like a comment 
on those in Matthew and Mark. Matthew, “ But concerning 
the resurrection of the dead, have you not read that which was 
spoken to you by God, saying.” Mark, “ But concerning the 
dead, that they are raised, have you not read in the Book of 
Moses at the bush?” Luke, “But that the dead are raised even 
Moses indicates at the bush.’ Matthew and Mark, “I am the 
God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob.” 
“God is not God of the dead, but of the living.” Here, how- 
ever, it must be observed, that while Matthew inserts the words 
“JT am” (eius), Mark omits them. Luke has, “ He calls the 
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Lord the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob.” To the concluding expression of Matthew and Mark, 
Luke adds the words “for all live to him ;” and Mark, “ you 
also do greatly err.” 

Now it is most remarkable that in the early portion of this 
dialogue the resemblance in words and grammatical construc- 
tion is closest between Mark and Luke,—so close as to prove 
their common origin. This closeness of resemblance continues 
throughout the whole statement of the Sadducees’ case against 
the resurrection. Throughout much of this Matthew uses dif- 
ferent words and different constructions. A considerable differ- 
ence on these points exist in the threefold report of our Lord’s 
answer. Here it is an undeniable fact that the words used by 
Matthew and Mark approach one another, though not to the 
degree in which those of Mark and Luke do in the former por- 
tion; and those of Luke, although conveying the same sense, 
considerably diverge. Singular as this fact is, the careful in- 
spection of the words and grammatical constructions in the three 
evangelists shew that it is undeniable. The same is true in a 
less degree with respect to the quotation from Moses. At the 
same time, while we note this remarkable difference, the whole 
account presents us with such a number of words and construc- 
tions in common, as to prove that it was originally derived from 
the same source in the Greek language. 

Now what is the necessary inference from these facts? First, 
that the whole dialogue must have originally existed in Greek 
prior to the publication of either Gospel, and in that language 
have become deeply impressed on the minds of the apostolic 
teachers. Secondly, that the account of the Sadducees’ objection 
in Mark and Luke must have originated in a common memo- 
randum. Thirdly, that our Lord’s answer in Matthew and Mark 
must have owed its origin to a similar common memorandum. 
Two different apostolic teachers must have incorporated part of 
the one and part of the other in their accounts, and out of this 
must have originated the memoranda used in the composition of 
the existing gospels. 

We next come to our Lord’s dialogue with the Pharisees. 
According to Matthew, the Pharisees assembled together when 
they had heard that the Sadducees had been silenced by our 
Lord, and one of them, a lawyer, asked him a question tempting 
him. But Mark’s account proceeds on a somewhat different 
view of the case. ‘And one of the scribes having heard our 
Lord discussing with the Sadducees, and considering that he 
had answered them well, coming to him, put a question to him.” 
Matthew, “ Master, of what kind is the great commandment in 
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the law?” Mark, “Of what kind is the first commandment of 
all?” Our Lord replies (Mark), “Hear, O Israel, the Lord our 
God is one Lord, and ;”” Matthew and Mark, “Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God (Matth. év, Mark é&) with all thy heart, with 
all thy soul, and with all thy mind;” Mark, “and with all thy 
strength.” Matthew, “This is the great and first command- 
ment, and the second is like it;’’ Mark, “this the second ;” 
Matthew and Mark, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself ;” 
Matthew, “ On these two commandments hang all the law and the 
prophets ;”’ Mark, “There is not another commandment greater 
than these.” But Mark adds to this, in conformity with his 
own view of the man’s character, that the scribe replied, “ Well, 
Master, you have spoken the truth, that there is one God, and 
none other but he, and to love him with all the heart, and with 
all the understanding, and with all the soul, and with all the 
strength, and to love one’s neighbour as oneself, is better than 
all whole burnt-offerings and sacrifices.” To this remark of the 
scribe our Lord adds with approbation, “Thou art not far from 
the kingdom of God.” There is a very faint shadow of this in 
Luke. He says, after our Lord’s answer to the Sadducees, “And 
certain of the scribes answering him said, Master, thou hast said 
well.” This is asserted of the answer to the Sadducees. Luke 
then says, “ that they did not dare to ask him anything further ;” 
but this is placed by Mark after the reply to the lawyer. All 
three evangelists then relate our Lord’s question to the Pharisees 
as to the Sonship of the Messiah. Matthew, “ What think you 
respecting the Christ, whose Son is he?””? They reply, “‘David’s.” 
Mark, “ how say the Scribes?” Luke, “they say that Christ is 
the Son of David.” For “David says,”’ Mark, “the Holy Ghost,” 
Luke, “in the Book of Psalms, The Lord said to my Lord, Sit 
on my right hand until I place thy enemies ;” Mark, “ beneath 
thy feet.”” Luke, “the footstool of thy feet.” Mark and Luke, 
“ David (Mark “ himself”) calls him Lord, and whence ;” Luke, 
** how is he his son?” 

It is evident that Matthew and Mark take a different view of 
the lawyer’s character. According to Matthew the lawyer was 
one of a group of Pharisees who assembled in consequence of the 
discomfiture of the Sadducees, and he put the question with a 
view of tempting our Lord. Such is obviously Matthew’s view 
of the purpose of the question. But it is no less clear that Mark’s 
view of it was different. According to him, a scribe had heard 
with approbation our Lord’s answer to the Sadducees. He has 
no idea that the question was put in a captious spirit. Our Lord’s 
answer to it evidently implies that it was not, and so does the 
scribe’s admiration of our Lord’s reply to his own question, Here 
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then it is evident, not only that Mark had fuller information than 
Matthew, but that if we had Matthew’s account alone, we should 
form an incorrect view of the purpose of the questioner. 

Notwithstanding this disagreement, the sense of our Lord’s 
reply, in both evangelists, is precisely the same. The variations 
in the language prove that each derived it from a distinct au- 
thority. There are three differences between them in the quota- 
tion which they represent our Lord as making from Moses. So 
again the words vary in the introduction to the second com- 
mandment; yet neither of the variations is such as any one 
would ever have thought of making with a set purpose, and proves 
that neither evangelist borrowed from the other. No less varied 
in words, while similar in sense, is our Lord’s comment on his 
own words. The variation is precisely such as two persons who 
made memoranda of the dialogue, would be likely to fall into. 
The phenomena prove that Matthew and Mark here used two 
different memoranda of this dialogue, of which that used by 
Matthew was the more imperfect; Matthew’s memorandum 
having probably preserved one utterance of our Lord which was 
imperfectly preserved in Mark’s,—‘On these two command- 
ments hang all the law and the prophets,” this being a more 
perfect representation of our Lord’s words than—“ There is 
none other commandment greater than these.” The position 
occupied by Luke with respect to this dialogue is very singular. 
Knowing as we do from Matthew and Mark that it actually 
took place, we perceive a faint shadow of it in the words, “ And 
certain of the scribes answering him said, Master, thou hast 
said well.” It is utterly inconceivable that the writer of this 
observation could have seen the full account given by Matthew 
and Mark, or any distinct narrative of the discourse at all. 
Still it is no less evident that he had heard something about 
it in an indeterminate form. He had also heard that the 
opponents of our Lord did not venture to ask him any more 
questions, but the form of what he had heard was so indis- 
tinct, that he has placed it in connection with our Lord’s answer 
to the Sadducees. 

It is evident from this that the report used by Luke of our 
Lord’s question respecting the Sonship of the Messiah did not 
contain any account of our Lord’s dialogue with the lawyer. If, 
therefore, these used by Matthew and Mark contained this, the 
memorandum used by Luke must have been a different one 
from those used by the two evangelists. But it is evident that 
the three accounts present us with considerable variation in 
expression. As this variation is palpably so purposceless that it 
could not have been made by design, the inference is, that each 
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evangelist must have followed a different momorandum. Whe- 
ther that followed by Mark and Matthew contained the dia- 
logue with the lawyer, it is impossible to say; but it is evident 
that that followed by Luke could not. It is also evident that 
there is a considerable resemblance in words and construc- 
tion between that of Mark and Luke, and that they present a 
greater resemblance between themselves than with that of 
Matthew. The variations between them are such as might 
easily have arisen from quoting from memory, or even in the 
course of transcription. But between Matthew and Mark the 
variations are of a different character, and point to a separate 
origin. We must therefore conclude that they used separate 
memoranda. 

The agreements of Mark and Luke, and their diversity from 
Matthew, are exhibited in the following words, where with the 
most inconsiderable variation the former are word for word alike. 
Mark, “ And he said to them in his doctrine.” Luke, “ And all 
the people hearing him, he said to his disciples.” Mark, “ Bré- 
mete ;” Luke, “mpocéyere, Beware of the scribes, who wish to 
walk in long robes, and (Luke, who. love) greetings in the mar- 
ket places, and the chief seats in the synagogues, and the chief 
couches in feasts, who devour the houses of widows, and for a 
pretence make long prayers. These shall receive greater damna- 
tion.” Nothing can be more evident than that these words must 
have been derived from a common source in the Greek language 
by both evangelists. Precisely in the same connection Mat- 
thew places the longer discourse of the twenty-third chapter. It 
is placed by him immediately after the question respecting the 
Sonship of the Messiah. The auditors are stated to have been 
the multitude and his disciples, just as in Luke. Every phrase 
in the shorter discourse in Mark and Luke is to be found in the 
longer one of Matthew. The question arises, Are the discourses 
distinct, the one having been delivered as introductory to the 
other, or is that in Mark and Luke a very brief memorandum of 
the larger discourse in Matthew ? 

If they are distinct, they must have been spoken within a 
few minutes of each other, with a repetition of the same thought, 
in almost the same words. It has been said that Mark has 
shortened our Lord’s discourses, and that he may have done so 
on this occasion. The phenomena of Mark and Luke, however, 
do not point to Mark’s shortening our Lord's discourses, but 
to Mark and Luke having this discourse in the same identical 
words. This can only have originated from two causes ;—either 
from their direct copying from each other, a supposition which 
the phenomena presented by both gospels utterly negatives, 
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or from their use of a common memorandum of our Lord’s 
words. We infer, therefore, from the phenomena presented by 
the three evangelists, that the discourse in Matthew is the full 
utterance of our Lord, and that Mark’s and Luke’s is an ex- 
tremely brief epitome of it. 

While these last words uttered by our Lord, as recorded by 
Mark and Luke, are identical, it is remarkable that the next 
short sentence presents us with a slight variation. Mark, “Verily 
(aumv) ;” Luke, “Truly (adds) I say unto you, that this poor 
widow has cast in (Mark, BéS8rnxe; Luke, éBadev) more than 
(Luke) all (Mark) those who have cast into the treasury. For 
all (Luke—these) cast in from their abundance (Luke—ainto the 
offerings of God), but she of her want has cast in everything 
which she had,—all her living” (Mark, 6do0v; Luke, dzravta). 
The agreement in words and grammatical construction in this 
saying between Mark and Luke is no less real. The trifling 
variations which we have exhibited may easily have arisen in 
the course of transcription. 

We now come to our Lord’s great prophecy of the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, recorded by all three evangelists with con- 
siderable variations. 

Matthew, “ And Jesus going out departed from the temple, 
and his disciples came to him to point out to him the buildings 
of the temple.” This is represented in Mark by, “ And as he was 
going out from the temple, one of his disciples says to him, 
Master, lo, the great stones and the great buildings.” Luke, 
“ And some speaking of the temple, how it was adorned with 
beautiful stones and offerings, he said :” Matthew, “do you not 
see all these things ;” Mark, “do you see these great buildings ;” 
Matthew and Mark, “There shall not be left stone on stone, 
which shall not be thrown down.” (There is a slight gram- 
matical difference in Mark in the last words.) But Luke repre- 
sents the utterance thus, “ With respect to all these things 
which ye behold, the days shall come in which,” ete. Matthew 
and Mark, “ While he was sitting on the mount of Olives,” 
(Mark, “ opposite the temple,’”’) “his disciples” (Mark, “ Peter 
and James, and John and Andrew,”) “asked bim” (Mark, 
“came to him,”) “ privately.” This is simply given by Luke, 
without noticing any change of place. “ But they (i.e., the dis- 
ciples generally) asked him.” Matthew, Mark, Luke, “Tell us 


when shall these things be, and what the sign.” Matthew, “ of 


thy coming and the end of the dispensation.” Mark and Luke, 
“when these things shall begin to be accomplished” (Mark, 
ouvrereicbar; Luke, yiverOar). Our Lord replies, Matthew 
and Mark, “See that no one deceive you;” Luke, “that ye be 
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not deceived ;” all, “for many shall come in my name, saying, 
I am (Matthew) the Christ.” Mark and Luke, “I am he,” 
(Luke) “and the time is at hand.” Matthew and Mark, “ and 
shall deceive many.” Luke, “do not go after them.” Mat- 
thew, “you are about to.” Mark and Luke, “When you shall” 
“hear of wars and rumours of wars” (Luke, “and commo- 
tions”). Matthew, “beware, be not troubled” (Luke uses 7 
mronOnre; Matthew and Mark, pa) Opocicbe). All, “for it is 
necessary (Matthew, that all things) should happen, but the end 
is not yet” (Luke, ed@éws). “For nation shall rise against 
nation, and kingdom against kingdom, and there shall be famines 
and pestilences, and earthquakes in places.” In place of famines 
Mark has rapayal, and Luke adds, “fearful sights and great 
signs from heaven.” Matthew and Mark, “These are the 
beginning of sorrows.” Mark adds, “See to yourselves.” 
Luke, “before all these things, they shall lay their hands on 
you, and persecute you.” Matthew, “and they shall deliver 
you into tribulation, and shall kill you, and ye shall be hated of 
all nations on account of my name.” But Mark is more full, 
“They shall deliver you to councils, and ye shall be beaten in 
synagogues, and ye shall be brought before governors and kings 
for my sake, for a witness to them; and it is necessary that the 
Gospel should first be preached to all nations. But when they 
lead you away, and deliver you up, do not be anxious beforehand 
what ye shall speak, nor feel care about it, for whatever shall be 
given you in that hour, that speak, for it is not you that speaks, 
but the Holy Ghost.” Luke’s is evidently a concise account of 
Mark, “ And they shall persecute you, delivering you to kings 
and governors for my sake, but it shall result to you for a testi- 
mony. Fix it therefore in your heart, not to be previously 
anxious about making your defence.” He adds, “for I will 
give you a mouth and wisdom which all your adversaries shall 
not be able to gainsay nor resist.” Here Matthew says in 
general words, “ Many shall be scandalized, and shall betray one 
another, and shall hate one another.” But Mark definitely, 
“ Brother shall betray brother to death, and father child, and 
parents shall rise up against their offspring, and cause them to 
be put to death.” Of these words those of Luke are a summary, 
“ And ye shall be betrayed by parents, and brothers, and kinsmen, 
and friends, and they shall put some of you to death.” Mark 
and Luke, “ And ye shall be hated of all nations on account of 
my name ;” which is introduced here in exactly the same words 
as in the place where they are transposed in Matthew. Here 
Luke adds, “ But a hair of your heads shall not perish. In your 
patience possess ye your souls.” Matthew then introduces a 
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clause wanting in the other two, “ And many false Christs shall 
arise, and shall deceive many, and through the abounding of 
iniquity, the love of many shall wax cold.” Matthew and 
Mark, “ But he that endures to the end, this man shall be 
saved.” The insertion of these words by Mark in his narrative 
almost implies the existence of the former sentence in Matthew. 
Here follows in Matthew a sentence which we have already seen 
in Mark in a different connection, ‘“ And this gospel of the king- 
dom must first be preached,’ etc. To which Matthew adds, 
‘and then shall the end come.” Matthew and Mark then con- 
tinue in nearly the same words, “ But when ye shall see the 
abomination of desolation, spoken of by Daniel the prophet, 
standing in the holy place (Mark, where it ought not), let him 
who reads understand; then let those in Judea flee to the 
mountains, let him who is on the housetop not come down 
(Mark, nor enter his house), to take anything from his house, 
and let him who is in the field not come back to fetch his clothes.” 
Of these words, Luke gives us what is evidently intended for a 
summary, and almost an interpretation, “‘ And when ye shall see 
Jerusalem encompassed by armies, know that its desolation is 
near. Then let those who are in Juda flee to the mountains, 
and let those who are in the midst of it go out, and let those 
who are in the country not enter it, for these are the days of 
vengeance, so that all things which are written should be ful- 
filled.” In these words of Luke we almost seem to hear the 
utterance of some apostolical man, partly giving the words of 
our Lord, but more largely accommodating them as to interpret 
their meaning, in order that they might be a distinct warning 
to his hearers, and that they might act on them as soon as the 
event occurred. Then follows in all three the sentence, “ But 
woe to them that are with child, and to those who give suck in 
those days.” Matthew and Mark then continue, “ But pray 
that your flight be not in the winter (Matthew adds, nor on the 
sabbath), for there shall be great tribulation, such as has not 
been from the beginning of creation, (Mark) which God created, 
until now, nor shall be, for except those days should be 
shortened.” Mark, “except the Lord shortened the days, no 
flesh should be saved, but, on account of the elect (Mark, whom 
he has chosen) these days shall be shortened” (Mark, he has 
shortened the days). This is represented in Luke by the con- 
densed expression, “There shall be a great strait over this 
land, and wrath on this people, and they shall fall by the 
edge of the sword.” Here Luke adds, “ And they shall be led 
away captive into all nations, and Jerusalem shall be trodden 
down of the Gentiles, until the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled.” 
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Matthew and Mark then proceed nearly word for word, “Then 
if any one shall say unto you, Lo, here is the Messiah, or there, 
believe it not, for there shall arise false Christs and false pro- 
phets, and shall give (Matthew, great) signs and wonders, so as 
to deceive (Matthew, dare rAavijca; Mark, rpds 7d arom ava), 
if it were possible, even the elect. Behold, I have forewarned 
you.” Mark adds, “See to it.” Here Matthew introduces a 
distinct clause, “If any one shall say unto you, Behold, he is in 
the desert, go not forth. Behold, he is in the secret chambers, 
believe it not, for as the lightning proceeds from the east, and 
appears as far as the west, thus shall the coming of the Son o 
Man be. For, wherever the carcase is, thither shall the eagles 
be gathered together.” 

Here all three evangelists resume. Matthew, “ And imme- 
diately after the tribulation of those days.” Mark, “ And in 
those days after that tribulation,” ‘the sun shall be darkened, 
and the moon shall not give her light, and the stars of heaven 
shall fall (Mark, shall be falling), and the powers of the heavens 
shall be shaken.” Luke’s is evidently an epitome, “ And there 
shall be signs in the sun, and in the moon, and in the stars, and 
the powers of the heavens shall be shaken.” But here he intro- 
duces the mention of certain earthly signs. The first of these is, 
“on earth, distress of nations with perplexity,” which although 
in words entirely different, is the same in sense, and is a very 
brief epitome of what has been previously given by Matthew 
and Mark. Of the same nature are the next words, ‘“ Men’s 
hearts failing them for fear, and expectation of the things coming 
on the earth.” Both these sentences look almost like a com- 
mentary on the nineteenth, twentieth, and twenty-first verses of 
Matthew, and seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth of Mark. 
The only matter which is positively additional is the inter- 
mediate words, “The sea and the waves roaring.” Matthew 
then adds, “ and then shall appear the sign of the Son of Man 
in heaven.” All three resume, “ And they shall see the Son of 
Man coming in the clouds (Luke, a cloud) with great power and 
glory.” Matthew and Mark add, “And he shall send forth his 
angels (Matthew, with a great sound of the trumpet), and shall 
gather together his elect from the four winds, from the extremes 
of the heavens to the extremes of them.” But Mark, ‘ from 
the extreme of earth to the extreme of heaven.” Here Luke 
adds, ‘‘ When these things begin to come to pass, look up, and 
lift up your heads, for your redemption draweth nigh.” This 
addition again has much the appearance of a commentary. 
Matthew and Mark then proceed verbatim the same. “ From 
the fig-tree learn the parable; When its branch is tender and 
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puts forth leaves, you know that summer is near. So also ye, 
when ye shall see these things, know that it is near at the doors. 
Verily, I say unto you, this generation shall not pass away until 
all these things take place. Heaven and earth shall pass away, 
but my words shall not pass away. But of that day and the 
hour no man knows, not even the angels of heaven.” Mark 
adds, “nor the Son, but the Father.” In place of the words 
“nor the Son,” Matthew places, “but my Father only.” Of 
both the description and the parable Luke gives a summary. 
“ Behold the fig-tree and all the trees. When they spring forth, 
seeing it, ye know from yourselves that the summer is near. 
Thus when ye see these things happening, know that the king- 
dom of God is near.’ Then follows the declaration that the 
end should take place during the existence of the then yevea, 
in the same words as Matthew and Mark. 

Each evangelist proceeds to represent our Lord as giving 
warnings as to the unexpectedness of His coming, and the duty 
of watching, but in each the warnings themselves and the lan- 
guage used greatly differ. In Matthew our Lord compares his 
coming to the days of Noah and the flood, and announces that 
at his coming men will be engaged in their ordinary employments. 
From this he deduces the duty of watchfulness, and enforces 
that duty from the care with which the owner of a house watches 
against the thief, and further enforces this duty from the example 
of the dealings of a master with a faithful and unfaithful over- 
seer of his affairs. In Mark our Lord enforces the duty, but 
in very different language from the last consideration. Luke is 
still more general, and represents our Lord simply as enforcing 
the general duty of vigilance, because his coming would be as a 
snare to the inhabitants of the earth. 

The comparison of the different accounts of this discourse, 
as it is reported by the three evangelists, renders it evident that 
they are of a very fragmentary nature. The mere inspection of 
them shews that Matthew and Mark present the closest points 
of agreement, and that between them and Luke the divergencies 
are considerable. But while Matthew and Mark verbally agree 
in many important points, there is yet a considerable amount 
of matter in the one which is not in the other. 

Thus, in the introduction to the prophecy, Matthew and 
Mark are in possession of larger information than Luke, and 
Mark than Matthew. Matthew tells us that the reference to 
the magnificence of the temple was made by the disciples gene- 
rally; Mark, by one of them. Matthew and Mark here inform 
us that the prophecy itself was not delivered until after their 
arrival at the Mount of Olives. Matthew vaguely says the 
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disciples, but Mark expressly says that there were four in par- 
ticular who came to him to put him the question which led 
to the utterance of the prophecy. The whole of this is stated 
by Luke quite indefinitely, without any distinction of time or 
place. Mark and Luke, however, agree that the words of the 
disciples were, “ What shall be the sign when these things shall 
begin to be accomplished?” but Matthew says, “ Of thy coming 
and of the end of the dispensation.” The words of Matthew 
extend the question to the signs of the coming of the Messiah, 
while that of Mark and Luke represent it only as having refer- 
ence to the words of our Lord, that there should not be left one 
stone on another which should not be thrown down. 

Still, however, on examining the prophecy, we cannot find 
any distinct difference in the mode of its representation such as 
to justify us in coming to the conclusion, that while Matthew 
intended to report it as not only bearing on the destruction of 
Jerusalem, but also on the appearance of the Messiah, Mark and 
Luke intended to report only such portions of it as bore on the 
former event. We must therefore conclude, that as far as the 
question is concerned, the one is merely a different version of the 
other, or that the question in Matthew is that to which it subse- 
quently expanded itself in their own minds. 

Now, from a comparison of the prophecy itself, as it is re- 
presented in the three evangelists, it is impossible to say that 
either one of them contains the exact utterance of our Lord. 
Each inserts things not mentioned by either of the other two. 
Matthew and Mark more closely agree together than either does 
with Luke, but yet these present us with considerable diver- 
sities. According to Luke, a break occurred in the utterance of 
our Lord at the tenth verse, where he introduces the words, 
“and he said to them.” We must also observe that there were 
only four apostles who heard this discourse ; and, consequently, 
if each gave a report of it, there would be only four different 
forms in which the discourse could have originally appeared. 
The comparatively early death of James may have reduced these 
to three. Now, in the portion of the discourse before the break, 
Matthew and Mark have ten lines identical in grammar, and all 
but identical in words. Luke inserts the words, “‘ The time is at 
hand.” Matthew and Mark insert the words, “And shall deceive 
many ;” and Luke the words, “ Go not therefore after them ;” and 
occasionally varies the Greek expressions used by Matthew and 
Mark. For all practical purposes Matthew and Mark may be 
viewed as positively identical. In this part of the prophecy, 
therefore, the phenomena imply that Matthew and Mark used the 
same source of information, and Luke a slightly different one. 
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The next passage consists of eight lines in Matthew, seven in 
Mark, and seven in Luke. Of these five in Matthew and Mark 
again are nearly identical ; in place of pestilences, Mark having 
substituted the word confusions (rapaya/). Luke adds, “there 
shall be terrible sights and great signs from heaven.” Otherwise 
up to this point the variation between the three evangelists is 
trifling, and may easily have arisen from copying from dictation. 

In the next paragraph Mark is decisively fuller than Mat- 
thew. Luke follows Mark, but in an abridged form. Matthew 
consisis of eight lines, Mark twenty-six, Luke twenty-four, the 
number in Luke being increased by the insertion of seven lines 
which are found in neither of the other two. Of these there 
are only two lines, “Ye shall be hated of all nations for my 
name’s sake,” which are exactly alike in all three evangelists. 
The account in Mark has every appearance of being the nearest 
approach to the ipsissima verba of our Lord. The definiteness 
of its expressions are striking. The corresponding passages in 
the other two evangelists are evidently summaries of it. Luke, 
however, has inserted two remarkable additions. To this follow 
eleven lines in Matthew, which are entirely absent in Luke, and 
only two lines of which exist in Mark, where they are found 
word for word, being a kind of aphorism, “ He that endureth to 
the end shall be saved ;” four lines of the addition in Matthew 
are transposed into another place in Mark. Matthew has, “And 
this gospel of the kingdom shall be preached in all the world 
for a witness to all nations.” Mark had previously said, in a 
different connection, that “it was necessary that the gospel 
should first be preached to all nations.” 

The three evangelists again resume at their fifteenth, four- 
teenth, and twentieth verses. The passage consists of forty-one 
lines in Matthew, forty-five in Mark, and twenty-two in Luke. 
Of these, forty in Matthew and Mark are very nearly in absolute 
verbal agreement, the variations being such as might easily have 
arisen from transcription or dictation. With these there are 
only five lines in Luke presenting absolute verbal agreement. 
The variation in him as to the sign, on the appearance of which 
the disciples were to leave Jerusalem, has the appearance of an 
explanation, and the remainder of an abridgement of the full 
account in Matthew and Mark. But here again Luke has in- 
serted a sentence at the end of this description which in definite- 
ness greatly exceeds anything in Matthew and Mark, and which 
contains a statement as to the termination of the desolation of 
the Jewish people. In a similar manner as in the preceding 
paragraph, Matthew here introduces a sentence as to the sudden- 
ness of the coming of the Son of Man, which is entirely wanting 
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in the other two evangelists. On the evangelists resuming, the 
next paragraph consists in Matthew of forty-six lines, Mark forty- 
five, Luke thirty-nine. Of these, thirty-nine in Matthew and 
Mark are identical with the most inconsiderable verbal varia- 
tion; but sixteen only in Luke; and eight more lines in Luke 
have all the appearance of being a summary of longer passages 
in Matthew and Mark. One passage in Luke seems to be a re- 
presentation of a passage in Matthew omitted by Mark. Mat- 
thew, “Then shall all the tribes of the earth mourn.” Luke, 
“ And upon earth distress of nations with perplexity. Men’s 
hearts failing them for fear, and from expectation of the things 
coming on the earth.” Four lines are inserted by him in the 
way of encouragement, which are found neither in Matthew nor 
Mark. 

Each evangelist has concluded the discourse with warnings 
to vigilance. In Matthew the warnings are more particular and 
exact, and are followed by a long discourse on the same subject. 
Of this, the two warnings in Mark and Luke may be considered 
as epitomes. 

One thing the careful study of the three versions of this 
prophecy makes evident, that it is impossible to consider that 
the variations which we find in them are the result of direct and 
deliberate design. This disposes for ever with the supposition 
that either evangelist had deliberately read the account of this 
discourse as given by another, and then proceeded to alter it 
into the form in which we read it in his pages. Such altera- 
tions, the small variations,—and above all the transpositions, 
could have answered no end. In all three evangelists we read 
what is substantially the same prophecy, with such variations as 
prove that the accounts are distinct, but with such samenesses 
as to prove a common source of information. Now let us sup- 
pose that this prophecy was early set forth in Greek, and that 
the three apostles who heard it had read this Greek account of 
it, and that the form of the expression and constructions had 
become deeply impressed on their minds. They would conse- 
quently repeat it to the churches in nearly the same words, the 
influence of the Spirit, according to the promise, refreshing 
their memories as to the main ideas. One apostle might also 
add a sentence from his personal recollection. Such additions 
we have seen in each of the three accounts, which, while they 
leave the prophecy substantially the same, have enriched it in 
its minor details. Supposing two of these accounts to have been 
copied down in the written memoranda, we should naturally 
meet with the phenomena which we find in Matthew and Mark ; 
for if the Gospel was actually written by Matthew, still of this 
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discourse he was not a hearer. The discourse in Luke bears 
the indications of a similar origin, only that the person who 
first reduced it to writing abridged the parts which form a por- 
tion of the common narrative, or it may have been so abridged 
by the original apostolic teacher, who at the same time may have 
added a few additional utterances of our Lord which were not 
in the common account. 

It is particularly worthy of remark, that with all the varia- 
tions, or whatever amount of oral transmission we may suppose 
the prophecy to have passed*through, the three reports are sub- 
stantially the same. ‘They introduce no really new feature into 
the prophecy. Now nothing is so difficult to transmit with cor- 
rectness by word of mouth, as a prophecy. The difficulty of 
transmitting this particular prophecy would be greatly increased, 
owing to the nature of its subject-matter, bearing as it does on 
a subject most exciting to the mind of man. The difficulty of 
such transmission would have been doubtless decreased, if the 
prophecy had been written in verse, as many other professed 
prophecies have been composed. But it is not. Now touching 
as this prophecy does on a subject so exciting to the popular 
feelings and imagination, had it been merely composed, and 
trusted to mere oral delivery for its transmission to posterity ; 
or had there not been some supernatural assistance afforded to 
the apostles to fix in their minds the things actually uttered by 
our Lord, long before the time in which it was incorporated into 
either of our existing gospels, a great divergency not of words 
but of statements, would have got into it. One imagination 
would have incorporated into it one terrible portent, and one 
another. A few years of such transmission would have hardly 
enabled the account of the prophecy, as it existed in one church 
to be identified with that which existed in another. Men’s 
minds, filled as they were with the expectation of the speedy 
coming of Christ, would have largely incorporated into it such 
events of the passing day as were esteemed to be indications 
of his coming, as veritable utterances of our Lord. Persons 
whose minds are deeply occupied with these subjects greedily 
manufacture every event of their time into an indication of the 
near approach of the end. The fervency of their imaginations 
would have speedily prevented such persons from distinctly re- 
membering what things they had been told were the utterances 
of our Lord, and which were the creations of their own minds. 
Before long the whole discourse would have been split up into a 
number of grotesque and mythic details, so that it would be 
scarcely recognizable. But the prophecy as we read it in the 
evangelists, is not only substantially the same prophecy, but it 
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contains numbers of the same words and grammatical construc- 
tions. Those who assert that its origin is mythic are bound to 
account for this. The phenomena point to one fact, and to one 
fact only,—that the discourse must have been preserved, if re- 
ported by several apostles from memory, by the aid of super- 
natural assistance, and while its variations prove that it is derived 
from several sources of information, its absolute unity shews that 
these accounts could not have passed through any great amount 
of oral delivery before they were committed to writing, and that 
the authors of our present gospels derived them from such 
written accounts. 

The following, therefore, are some of the leading points to 
which the phenomena presented by this series of parallel discourses 
of our Lord point with a greater or less degree of certainty. 

1. If our Lord did not speak in Greek, we may infer 
with absolute certainty, that an account of the whole, or far 
more probably, of detached portions of his discourses, was set 
forth at a very early period in the Greek language, and that the 
separate documents containing them were not translated into 
the Greek language by many translators,—but by one. This 
original account form the basis of the identities of words and 
grammatical constructions which we find in our present gospels. 

2. That these accounts had become deeply engraven on the 
minds of apostolic men in their actual words, and when they 
gave accounts to the churches of our Lord’s life and discourses, 
they instinctively used the words and grammatical constructions 
of the original documents. 

3. That the converts in the early churches composed memo- 
randa of the narratives delivered by apostolic men, of greater or 
less completeness. Sometimes these memoranda gave a close 
approximation to the words themselves; at other times they 
gave a summary of the sense. Apostolic men also frequently 
gave such additional utterances of our Lord as they remembered, 
but which formed no portion of the original account, and in their 
oral reports not unfrequently introduced variations into the 
language. These were not unfrequently made the subject of 
memoranda and incorporated into them. From these and similar 
sources the diversities in our gospels have originated. 

4, The discourses in the synoptic Gospels have been derived 
from these and similar sources of information. 

5. If one problem in literature seems to be capable of being 
established on evidence which is absolutely conclusive, the com- 
parison of the parallel discourses in the synoptics renders it 
certain that neither of their authors could have read the account 
of the other. To suppose that this was the case, and that the 
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author of a Gospel, after he had read one of the others, delibe- 
rately altered the discourses into the form m which they appear 
in his own, is to suppose that the evangelists were not only 
destitute of inspiration, but of common sense. Nothing seems 
to be established on more conclusive evidence, than that the 
three Gospels, with all their wonderful identities and diversities 
of expression, have been composed entirely independently of 
each other. 

6. The phenomena likewise prove that neither writer possessed 
an exclusive source of information. It is impossible to assume 
that either Matthew, Mark, or Luke, contain the ipsissima 
verba of our Lord, and that the other two contain the substance 
only of his utterances. Matthew’s account of the discourses is 
often the fullest, and appears to approach nearest to the ipsissima 
verba. But this is far from being always the case. Not un- 
frequently Mark gives what has the appearance of being a nearer 
approach to the exact words of our Lord than Matthew, while 
the latter gives the sense only. Although the parallel discourses 
in Luke not unfrequently present us with greater divergencies, 
there are not wanting occasions when they possess a greater 
degree of exactness than those of the other two evangelists, not 
to say that a whole series of discourses is reported by him, which 
are entirely omitted by Matthew and Mark. At one time Mark 
more nearly approaches the words and grammatical constructions 
used by Matthew, at another time those used by Luke. ‘The 
same is true with respect to Luke. The phenomena therefore 
point to the fact that the three Gospels have been composed by 
the aid of a considerable number of documents, which originally 
grew out of a common source of information in the Greek lan- 
guage, which is the origin of the identities in words and gram- 
matical constructions. Many of these documents were me- 
moranda, derived from the accounts of different apostolical men, 
who furnished valuable additions from their own individual re- 
collection. From these again additional memoranda were com- 
posed. The author of each Gospel freely used in its composition 
the various sources of information with which he was acquainted, 
following in the main the particular form of the account which 
he had been in the habit of hearing from the apostle with whom 
he had been chiefly associated. 

7. It is evident that the evangelists present us sometimes 
with the sense only, and not unfrequently with merely a summary 
of the utterances of our Lord. 

8. It is impossible to assert that because one utterance, or a 
portion of it, is omitted by one or even two of the evangelists, 
that therefore that utterance is an unimportant one. 
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9. The authority upon which our Lord’s utterances rest is 
the testimony of apostolic men, whose memory was assisted to 
report them in such a manner as to insure that they should be 
correct representations of our Lord’s meaning, by the super- 
natural assistance of the Spirit, in accordance with our Lord’s 
promise. 

10. Although these discourses were originally committed to 
writing by various persons, yet, while one recorded one discourse 
and one another, while different narrators introduced different 
additional utterances, and while in the course of transmission 
these utterances of our Lord have undergone considerable varia- 
tion in the language in which they have been expressed, still 
these discourses, as recorded by all three evangelists, present a 
complete and perfect unity. In the whole course of their trans- 
mission no portion of the human personality of the reporter has 
been transfused into them. In neither of the evangelists do we 
find the discourses made the vehicle of teaching different doc- 
trines from those taught by the other. However great the 
variations, they merely unfold, without adding to the sense. In 
the pages of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, whatever was the 
diversity of the materials used by them, we see before us the 
same Jesus. 

11. This preservation by the three evangelists of the identity 
of our Lord, free from all intermixture derived from the minds 
through whom his utterances were transmitted, notwithstanding 
the number of years which had elapsed between the utterance 
of the discourses and the composition of the Gospels, and the 
variety of the materials out of which the Gospels were composed, 
and the amount of human agency, as well as the number of 
minds which must have been employed in their transmission is 
without any parallel in the history of man, and forms a most 
unquestionable proof that a supernatural influence was exerted 
over the minds of those who were concerned in the composition 
of our Gospels, by means of which every foreign element of 
thought or feeling has been effectually excluded from intermixing 
itself with the teaching of our Lord. Every phenomenon indi- 
cates that the discourses in the Gospels contain the substance of 
the utterances of Jesus Christ, free from all intermixture derived 
from the minds of his followers. That this should have been 
effected, notwithstanding the mode in which our Lord’s utter- 
ances have been handed down, is as strong an evidence of a 
supernatural influence exerted over the minds of their authors 
as any miracle which is recorded in their pages. 

(To be continued.) 
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SCRIPTURE REVELATIONS ON THE INTERMEDIATE STATE 
OF THE DEAD. 


Wueruer or not we have carried our readers with us in the 
conclusions at which we arrived in our former paper on “ The Doc- 
trine of Eternal Punishment and Immortality,” we would ask 
their careful consideration of the thoughts which we would now 
place before them, on a subject intimately conneeted, indeed, with 
the former one, but which we shall discuss quite independently 
of the conclusions which we have arrived at in our former paper. 

The question we mean now to discuss is, what light, if any, 
does Scripture cast upon the state of the dead, previous to the 
resurrection-day. We mean to confine ourselves strictly to these 
limits; we shall, therefore, not speak of the nature of the resur- 
rection bodies of the righteous, or of the wicked, or of the 
various localities assigned respectively to each, nor touch upon 
the numerous points of interest connected therewith. The posi- 
tion of the dead in the intermediate state is a subject that opens 
up of itself so many points of inteyest, that we can, indeed, 
only lightly touch upon some of them. 

We purpose, too, in our present review of the subject to 
confine ourselves to Scripture. It may be possible for certain 
portions of the subject to receive illustration from science or 
philosophy, but without altogether disdaining such helps in those 
departments which lie partly within their ken, we shall limit 
ourselves to the examination of “ what saith the Scripture ?” 

The first point that strikes us in this investigation is, what 
does Scripture tell us regarding the soul itself in this middle 
state? is it in a state of consciousness or not? Do our souls sleep 
till the great trumpet of the archangel shall summon us in the 
resurrection morn? or are we even in this intermediate state 
in a condition of conscious activity ? 

The death of the saints is indeed called a “sleeping in 
Jesus” (1 Cor. xv. 18; 1 Thess. iv. 14). In anticipation thereof, 
Paul could exclaim, “to me to die is gain” (Phil. i. 21), and 
the patriarch express his assurance that “there the wicked cease 
from troubling; and there the weary be at rest” (Job iii. 17). 
The righteous are said to “enter into peace ” (Isaiah lvii. 2) ; 
“to be present with the Lord” (2 Cor. v. 8); they are “ with 
Christ,” which is far better than life on this earth (Phil. i. 23). 
Our Lord speaks of the death of Lazarus under the expression, 
“our friend Lazarus sleepeth, but I go, that I may awake him 
out of sleep” (John xi. 11), and in Old Testament phraseology 
the death of individuals was often spoken of under the state- 
ment, “he slept with his fathers.” 
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Some of these expressions give countenance to the idea that 
the state after death is one of sleep, while others of them which 
speak of that state being gain, and of the righteous in it enjoy- 
ing the presence of Christ, seem rather to support the view that 
it is a state of joyous consciousness. 

One text we have purposely excluded from the above list, as 
it is not clear whether it refers to the intermediate or the resur- 
rection state, namely, Rev. xiv. 11, where the words “from 
henceforth” may refer to the time after the destruction of 
Babylon the great and the final judgment, and it would take us 
too long to discuss the question. 

There are yet two other passages which allude to this state, in 
relation to the condition of the righteous dead, and one that has 
a still more extended reference. We allude to the comforting 
assurance that our Lord gave the penitent thief, “this day shalt 
thou be with me in Paradise” (Luke xxiii. 43); and the parable 
concerning Dives and Lazarus in Luke xvi. 19—31, which im- 
plies unmistakeably that both the good and the evil in the 
middle state are conscious of their respective conditions. 

Stephen, just before he yielded up the ghost, had a glorious 
view of the risen Redeemer, into whose hands he committed his 
spirit (Acts vii. 55—60), and it is hard to believe that the sleep 
into which he fell immediately after was more than the sleep of 
his mortal frame, and that he was not immediately escorted to 
the presence of that Saviour who so graciously strengthened his 
proto-martyr in his dying hour. 

On the Mount of Transfiguration Moses, as well as Elias, 
appeared in glory, and if the case of the latter cannot be fairly 
cited as an example of one in the interim state, no fair reason 
can be assigned against the case of the former being so brought 
forward. 

The expression, “the spirits of just men made perfect” 
(Heb. xii. 23), which refers to all the departed righteous, from 
Abel downwards, who are mentioned by the apostle as forming 
an essential part of the Church Catholic, loses all force and beauty 
of meaning, if we are to suppose those spirits to be in an un- 
conscious condition. 

Rev. vi. 9, 10 might also be cited in defence of the position 
we advocate of a conscious state of the righteous dead, but as it 
is open to many objections, we will not press it into our service. 
Several passages also from the Old Testament we forbear to use, 
as they would require considerable space in discussion. 

The above passages, however, we think are sufficient to prove 
that the righteous in the intermediate state are in a state of 
blessed consciousness. That the wicked are alike conscious, and 
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suffer punishment, at least in anticipation, Heb. x. 26 gives us 
great reason to conjecture, a conjecture which is confirmed by 
the passages in 2 Pet. ii. 4 and Jude 6, if those passages apply 
to any of the unrighteous dead (as by and by we shall attempt 
to prove); and finally, the parable of Dives and Lazarus puts 
this view beyond legitimate doubt. 

But that parable is capable of a much wider application, and 
goes far to settle the second question, namely, whether departed 
souls are in a fixed state or not, that is, whether the state in 
which they die is one which will continue without alteration, 
the righteous remaining righteous, and the unrighteous similarly 
remaining unrighteous, or whether there is a possibility of that 
pardon, which was not sought after and obtained on earth, being 
granted to those who repent on the other side of the grave. 

We say, the parable of the rich man and Lazarus throws 
some light on this very subject. For we learn from it, that 
immediately after, or shortly after death, the rich man was placed 
in a state of misery, the beggar brought to a state of happiness. 
The anxiety of the rich man after his brothers on earth shews 
us that the scene embraces the very state we are discussing, and 
not the state of godly and ungodly after the judgment-day. 

Both alike seem to be fully conscious, the one of his Dliss, 
the other of his misery ; and both, that their respective portions 
were the result of their several actions when on earth. 

Two other important points are pressed upon us by the 
teaching of our Saviour in this parable. First, that the blessed, 
even if willing, are not able to alleviate the sufferings of the 
wicked ; and secondly, that a great gulf was fixed between both 
to prevent any passage from either side to the other. 

Now many questions may be raised about this parable and 
its interpretation which do not affect these conclusions. For 
instance, whether the whole was a real occurrence, or was merely a 
parable conveying deep meaning indeed, but still not to be viewed 
as literally true. It may be questioned, and there is very little 
to guide us to a conclusion on either side, whether the punish- 
ment of the wicked in this middle state, or even at the last, will 
consist in being punished with material fire, or not. It may be 
gravely questioned whether the lost and saved can hold inter- 
course with one another, although so described as a necessity of 
the parable. The introduction of Abraham,’ too, into the scene, 
is one which gave life to the picture, in the eyes of the Jews, but 
must not be strained literally. 





¢ The Jews were wont, as Lightfoot has learnedly shewn, to call the state 
into which righteous men are admitted after death by three different names :— 
first, Paradise; secondly, Abraham’s bosom; and thirdly, lying under God's 
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But whatever decision we may arrive on these several points, 
or any others that may be raised, we do not see how we can 
avoid drawing the conclusion that our Lord teaches that the 
souls of the righteous departed this life are in rest and felicity, 
that the souls of the unrighteous are in a state of misery, and 
that both these states are final and unchangeable. 

Independently of this positive Scripture proof, we might 
argue to the same effect from the analogy of Holy Writ. What 
meaning can be fairly assigned to those many passages which 
speak of punishments and rewards, meted out hereafter for the 
deeds done in the body? of all words and actions and thoughts 
being brought up for judgment, and punished or rewarded 
according to their several deserts, if we are to imagine that a 
time of grace and opportunity of repentance is to be given after 
death to those who despised the free offers of pardon through 
Christ’s atoning blood, when in life? The case of the heathen 
stands on a different footing, and we are disposed to think that 
Scripture does not hold out any hopes of their general salvation, 
whatever may be the case exceptionally. This conclusion seems 
forced on us from a review of the various passages which speak 
of the awful state of man without Christ, of the blindness of his 
understanding and the hardness of his heart, and of the hope- 
lessness of all attempts to get life outside that life displayed in 
Christ. In our former paper we have plainly expressed our 
ideas on this head. Their everlasting punishment, if by that 
term be meant a never-ending torture of their souls and bodies 
in hell, would be hard to reconcile with God’s character of love. 
Their everlasting punishment, if by that term be simply meant 
an everlasting exclusion from heaven, and such other punishment 
as they may deserve, resulting in an utter loss of consciousness or 
an extinction of their being, is quite defensible, if the deserts of 
sin, its awful nature, and the justice of God, be taken into 
account. 

The passage in Rom. ii. 12 might, too, be cited in proof of 
the view we have advanced. It may, too, be argued that were it 
otherwise the apostles would not have laboured so energetically, 
nor would so many incitements be given in the New Testament 
to urge the Church forward to the work of missions. If, as Mr. 
Ker advocates in his work on Immortality and Eternal Punish- 
ment, the chance of repentance after death be afforded to all who 
have not heard of the Gospel in this life, then who would not 





throne. Their views drawn from the Old Testament writings by laboured deduc- 
tion were on these subjects correct in the main, and hence our Lord himself 
uses the two first named expressions. On the last compare Rev. vi. 9, 10, bear- 
ing in mind that the Jews regarded the altar as the throne of God. 
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prefer to leave the heathen as they are, knowing well that the 
chances of their acceptance of the Gospel after death must be 
much greater than experience proves it to be in life. 

There is, indeed, an ingenious argument raised in defence of 
this idea of salvation after death, which is founded on the famous 
passages in 1 Pet. iii. 19, 20 and 1 Pet. iv. 6. 

Before we proceed, however, to discuss these passages, we 
must, in order to complete the general view of the subject we 
are endeavouring to give, say a few words on the Roman Ca- 
tholic doctrine of purgatory, which we have hitherto left out of 
sight. 

. Purgatory is, by the divines of the Romish Church and her 
recognized authorities, considered to be a place where the faithful 
atone for such venial sins, as they may not have repented for in 
life, by various punishments of various lengths and severities. 
Nothing unclean can enter heaven; therefore, say they, those 
who die before they have repented of all their lesser sins must 
be purified from these in the purgatorial fire. The blood of 
Christ has remitted the eternal punishment, but some punish- 
ment must still be inflicted notwithstanding. 

This doctrine, however, is in plain opposition to the state- 
ments, that “the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all 
sin” (1 John i. 7, 9); that “there is no condemnation to them 
that are in Christ Jesus” (Rom. viii. 1); “ Though your sins be 
as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow; though they be red 
like crimson, they shall be as wool” (Isaiah i. 18); “ By one 
offering Christ hath perfected for ever them that are sanctified ” 
(Heb. x: 14); “ With his stripes we are healed ” (Isaiah liii. 5, 
11). Hosts of passages could be adduced to prove the fulness 
and freeness of Christ’s pardon, all which are rendered well 
nigh meaningless by this dogma of the Church of Rome. See 
Rom. viii. 833; Isaiah xliv. 22; xliii. 25; Jer. 1. 20; Micah vii. 
19; Eph. v. 25, 27; Col. i. 14; ii. 14; Titus iii. 5; Rev. i. 5; 
vii. 14, 

The doctrine, too, attaches a value to the fire of purgatory, 
in sanctifying and cleansing the soul, which Scripture assigns to 
the Holy Spirit. 

The Biblical arguments in its favour are few and far fetched. 
Much stress is laid by its advocates upon the word ¢i// in Matt. 
y. 25, 26, and the corresponding passage in Luke xii., in order 
to enable such a meaning to be extracted; but see Psalm cx. 1; 
Isaiah xxii. 14; Gen. viii. 6, 7; Isaiah xlvi. 4, and as a strong ad 
hominem argument, Matt. i. 25. 1 Cor. iii. 1O—15 is eagerly 
caught at as a proof passage, because in it the word “ fire” 
occurs. But the apostle is there speaking of Christian ministers, 
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whose works will all be tried by the fire of judgment in the day 
of the Lord, and if found then to endure, they shall receive 
especial rewards as faithful ministers ; but if the teacher’s work 
be not genuine, even though he may himself be a believer, he 
shall lose the reward of a teacher, though for his individual 
faith he may not be excluded from the free gift of salvation 
through Christ Jesus. The passages in 1 Peter, already alluded 
to, are also adduced in favour of this dogma, but we reserve 
them for a special discussion. 

Our Lord’s statement that the sin against the Holy Ghost 
“shall not be forgiven, neither in this world, neither in the 
world to come” (Matt. xii. 32), is also quoted by the Romanists 
to prove that there is forgiveness of sins in the next world, and 
consequently that there is a purgatory. No doubt there is a 
clear non sequitur here, for the one does not necessarily infer 
the other. Hence, though denying the Romanists’ conclusion, 
a similar view of the passage is taken by Mr. Barlow in his 
work, which we have noticed in our former article. Mr. 
Barlow, indeed, does not attempt to discuss the passage, but 
superciliously remarks: “ It is curious to observe the agonies of 
the defenders of irreversible damnation at death in the presence 
of these words, which surely seem to indicate that, although the 
blasphemy against the Holy Ghost is irremissible, some sins 
might be forgiven in the world to come.” 

But notwithstanding the confidence of the Romanists and 
the superciliousness of Mr. Barlow, the text in question cannot 
be shewn to teach what they desire to prove. The parallel 
passages in Mark iii. 29 and Luke xii. 10 shew that the meaning 
of our Lord was simply to intimate that the sin in question 
should not be forgiven. The peculiar phrase used in Matthew 
does not occur in the other Evangelists. 

The explanation of that phrase is also very simple, and it 
does not become a scholar like Mr. Barlow to ignore it as he 


does. The Jews made use of the expression, N27 ony, “the 
world to come,” in two different senses; first, to signify the 
state after death; and, secondly, as a common name for the 
times of the Messiah. The exact words used in Matthew /. c, 
are found in Heb. vi. 5, in this very signification, and a cognate 
expression (rendered not badly in our Authorized Version by 
the same phrase) occurs in the identical same sense in Heb. ii. 5. 
The meaning of our Lord’s warning seems to havebeen, that neither 
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under the old covenant, which was then passing away, nor under 
the new, which was to be manifested when his sacrifice was 
offered up, was any provision made for the pardon of such a sin. 

In passing from this subject, and before treating of the 
difficult passages in 1 Peter, we must say a few words on the 
practice of prayers for the dead. These prayers are very na- 
tural, if the Romish doctrine of purgatory be embraced as true ; 
but if that be rejected as repugnant to God’s Word, we think 
they ought to fall with it also. Yet it cannot be denied that 
very early in the history of the Church such prayers were wont 
to be offered up, and the Greek Church, while denying the 
existence of a purgatory, has still retained this practice. 

The motives which influenced the early Christians in offering 
up such prayers were various. Some thought that though the 
safety and rest of the righteous were secure, still that their 
happiness in the intermediate state was capable of increase, and 
therefore they prayed for them. Others prayed that their friends 
might obtain part in the first resurrection (Rev. xx. 5, 6) ; and 
others, too, under the false impression that at the end of the 
world even the righteous should have to pass through the fire, 
which should consume the world in general, to their peculiar 
abodes in heaven, and that that fire would be the means of 
effecting their complete purification, prayed that the Lord might 
deal graciously with them in that day. We say under a false 
impression, for Scripture informs us that both the saints which 
may be alive at that day, and those which shall be raised, shall 
escape that final mundane conflagration. 

But whatever their motives may have been, and however it 
is true that prayers for the dead do not necessarily involve a 
belief in a purgatory, we hold the maintainers of such practices 
were seriously in error. The history of the Church is a history 
of the development of error, as well as of the manifestation of 
the truth, and we are not to forget that the seeds of the great 
apostasy, which afterwards took place, were growing up even in 
apostolic times. Scripture, which we take as our only rule, gives 
us to understand that those who die unholy remain for ever in 
that condition ; that those who die filthy are not cleansed after 
death ; and that the righteous and the holy are, on the other 
hand, preserved in their righteous and holy state. We have no 
right to rush in where Scripture gives us no clue; nor to dare, 
with human philosophy and vain deceit, after the tradition of 
men and not after Christ ;—to intrude into those things we have 
not seen, vainly puffed up by our fleshly minds (Col. ii. 8, 18). 
No instance can be shewn in Holy Writ of prayers being offered 
up for the departed by the saints on earth, or of any such custom 
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being recommended to us to follow. We refuse to leave the sure 
ground of Scripture to follow “ Fathers,” so called, whose writ- 
ings, valuable as they are in many respects, abound in puerilities, 
and who are in this, as in many other points, hopelessly at vari- 
ance with one another. 

We have asserted that Scripture affords us no instance of 
prayers for the dead; but we are fully aware that an attempt 
has been made to make 2 Tim. i. 16—18 bear this meaning. 
The apostle there prays that the Lord may grant mercy to the 
house of Onesiphorus, an expression not found elsewhere, but 
from his household being also alluded to in chap. iv. 19, as well 
as from the peculiar wish in verse 18,—‘ May the Lord grant to 
him to find mercy from the Lord in that day,” the day of judg- 
ment,—it has been supposed that Onesiphorus was dead, and 
hence verse 18 has been paraded as a much wished-for proof of 
the practice of prayers for the dead. 

The conclusion is an illogical one,—a small peg on which to 
hang such a dogma or practice. It may been that Onesiphorus was 
not with the apostle at the time, as Theodoret and Chrysostom 
imagine, and the use of the aorists is not of so much weight in 
arguing against this as Dean Alford in his Commentary is dis- 
posed to allow. It may have been that Onesiphorus was away 
from his family and under some affliction elsewhere, which would 
explain the prayer of the apostle. It may have been that Onesi- 
phorus, the faithful friend of the apostle, had sadly fallen into some 
sin,—not unto death, but which brought disgrace on his character 
and family ; and the apostle would remind Timothy of his former 
good deeds. It may have been that poor Onesiphorus had faltered 
in faith, and fallen into some of the pit-falls of Satan. It may 
allude to almost anything ; and we are not bound to explain allu- 
sions left unexplained by the apostle, but it is monstrous to put force 
upon it, in order to give an apostolic colouring to a practice which, 
if apostolic, we must have heard of in other passages of Holy Writ. 

We have now to consider the famous passage in the First 
Epistle of Peter iii. 18—20, which is the stronghold of those 
who hold peculiar views respecting the state of the dead in the 
intermediate state. We quote it from our Authorized Version, 
and shall afterwards notice the suggested alterations of render- 
ing. ‘For Christ also hath once suffered for sins, the just for 
the unjust, that he might bring us to God, being put to death 
in the flesh, but quickened by the Spirit: by which also he went 
and preached unto the spirits in prison; which sometime were 
disobedient, when once the long-suffering of God waited in the 
days of Noah, while the ark was a preparing, wherein few, that 
is, eight souls, were saved by water.” 
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Roman Catholic divines are never tired of quoting this pas- 
sage in defence of their doctrines of purgatory or of Limbus 
Patrum. We meet it cited in almost every book, large or small, 
written in defence of those dogmas. Now be it carefully noted 
that, the persons preached to were the sinners who perished by 
the waters of the deluge; sinners of a most inveterate type, upon 
whom the warnings of Noah had no effect. The Church of 
Rome informs us that the souls of the righteous who died before 
Christ were confined in what she calls Limbus Patrum, until 
Christ died on the cross, and descending into Hades, released 
them from their imprisonment. But even were we to grant such 
a notion (which has no Scripture warrant whatever), this passage 
cannot by any possibility refer to such a prison, or to the souls 
confined in it. For the antediluvians of Noah’s age were not 
Old Testament believers, but Old Testament reprobates. Nor 
can “the prison”’ of St. Peter’s Epistle, consistently with Romish 
doctrine, be held to mean purgatory. Purgatory, according to 
the Council of Trent, is supposed to be a place where “ the souls 
of just men are cleansed by a temporary punishment, in order 
to be admitted into their eternal home, ‘into which nothing 
defiled entereth.”” But the antediluvian sinners were not just 
men defiled with sins of weakness or of ignorance, but obstinate 
and hardened sinners who were cut off in, what would be styled 
in Romish phraseology, “ mortal sin.” Of antediluvian sinners, 
and of them only, does the passage speak when it says—“ Christ 
preached to the spirits in prison.” 

The Lutheran divines also are generally noted for holding 
peculiar views respecting Christ’s descent into hell, which they 
usually support by a reference to this passage; because if this 
passage can be shewn not to allude to that event, there is no 
other part of Scripture from which any fair deduction can be 
drawn respecting what took place between Christ’s death and 
resurrection. 

The article of Christ’s descent into hell is referred to both 
in the first and second part of the Formula Concordia. It is 
there stated that there was much difference of opinion among 
the theologians who professed the Augsburg Confession, how, or 
in what manner, and at what time Christ descended into hell. 
Nothing is decided in the first part regarding the various opinions 
referred to. The Formula only states that the article cannot be 
understood by our senses or reason, but must be accepted by 
faith. It recommends, therefore, that there should be no dis- 
cussion about the question, but that the article should be believed 
and taught as simply as possible. In the second part it is more 
distinctly laid down :—‘‘We therefore believe simply that Christ 
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in his whole person, God and man, after his burial descended 
into hell, vanquished Satan, overturned the power of hell, and 
took away from the devil all strength and power.” But nothing 
is asserted in any of the symbolical books of the Lutheran Church 
as to the mode in which Christ accomplished this result. 

Luther himself, however, has expressed his opinion about 
the point a little more clearly. I know, says he, “that Christ 
himself, personally, has destroyed hell and has bound the devil,” 
and “that all the devils ran and fled before him as before their 
death and poison.” Hollaz taught,—and this we believe to be 
the common Lutheran idea,—that Christ descended into hell “in 
order to shew himself as the Conqueror of death to the wicked 
spirits and the damned souls.” 

Now all these interpretations of the article in the Creed are 
grounded on this very passage of St. Peter, although several other 
texts are cited to throw light upon its more obscure portions. 

We must not forget that this sense, too, was put upon the 
passage in the Articles of the Church of England published in 
King Edward the Sixth’s reign, but happily omitted from the 
present Thirty-nine Articles :—‘ That the body of Christ lay in 
the grave until his resurrection: but his spirit, which he gave 
up, was with the spirits which were detained in prison, or in 
hell, and-preached to them, as the place in St. Peter testifieth.” 

We need scarcely remark that the passage in its very form 
utterly precludes such a meaning from being, on any sound prin- 
ciple of interpretation, extracted from it. Christ’s preaching, 
wherever and whenever it took place, is in the text limited to 
those persons who were disobedient in the days of Noah. We 
must insist upon the point, that from this passage alone we have 
no right to infer that he preached to others. There are other 
objections which are of weight against both the views stated 
above, but we purposely waive their discussion at present. 

Another view of this passage has been proposed, which has 
had defenders almost in every time,’ and which Dean Alford 





* Dean Alford asserts that this is the view of the great majority of commen- 
tators,—ancient and modern. It may be so; but it must not be forgotten that 
the ancient commentators consist chiefly of the Fathers, whose minds were 
warped by superstitious funcies of every kind, and whose judgment is conse- 
quently of little value in such a question. The modern commentators referred 
to consist principally of those orthodox German theologians, who have felt them- 
selves bound as far as possible to support the opinions of Luther and of their 
Church, by which an unnecessary mystery has been thrown over the simple 
article of Christ’s descent into the realms of the dead. Most of the rationalistic 
commentators, too, adopt the same view of the passage, from a too evident desire 
to graft upon Scripture notions which seem, at least at first sight, to partake of 
the spirit of the legends of the middle ages. The majority, however, of orthodox 
Protestant divines since the Reformation (the Lutherans in general being ex- 
cepted), have rejected this interpretation. 
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will have to be its only possible meaning. It is, “that our Lord 
in his disembodied state did go to the place of detention of de- 
parted spirits, and did there announce his work of redemption,— 
preach salvation in fact, to the disembodied spirits of those who 
refused to obey the voice of God when the judgment of the 
flood was hanging over them. 

Bishop Horsley is one of the most noted of the English theo- 
logians who has adopted this view. He admits that “the great 
difficulty in the description of the souls to whom this preaching 
for this purpose was addressed, is this; that they were the souls 
of some of the antediluvian race.” Yet he proceeds to say :— 


“Not that it at all startles me to find antediluvian souls in safe keep- 
ing for final salvation. On the contrary, I should find it very difficult to 
believe (unless I read it somewhere in the Bible), that of the millions* that 
perished in the general deluge, all died hardened in impenitence and unbelief; 
insomuch that not one of that race could be an object of future mercy, 
beside the eight persons who were miraculously saved in the ark, for the 
purpose of repeopling the depopulated earth .. . . But the great difliculty, 
of which, perhaps, I may be unable to give any adequate solution, is this: 
For what reason should the proclamation of the finishing of the great work 
of redemption be addressed exclusively to the souls of these antediluvian 
penitents? Were not the souls of the penitents of later ages equally in- 
terested in the joyful tidings? To this I can only answer, that | think I 
have observed, in some parts of Scripture, an anxietvy—if the expression 
may be allowed—of the sacred writers to convey distinct intimations, that 
the antediluvian race is not uninterested in the redemption, and the final 
retribution. It is for this purpose, as I conceive, that, in the description 
of the general resurrection, in the visions of the Apocalypse, it is mentioned, 
with a peculiar emphasis, that the ‘sza gave up the dead that were in it ;’ 
which | cannot be content to understand of the few persons, few in com- 
parison of the total of mankind, lost at different times by shipwreck; a 
poor circumstance to find a place in the midst of the magnificent images 
which surround it; but of the myriads who perished in the general deluge, 
and found their tomb in the waters of the raging ocean.”¢ 


We cannot but regard Bishop Horsley’s attempted solution 
of the difficulty to which he alludes, as eminently unsatisfactory. 
The counter-difficulty he raises against the common opinion that 
the antediluvian sinners were finally lost, is just the objection 
which has ever been brought against any wholesale condemna- 
tion of the wicked at all. We think that the conclusions at 
which we arrived in our last paper moderate the force of this 
objection ; we do not pretend that they completely remove it. 





@ It is not at all necessary to suppose that millions perished by the flood. 
However, this is a question which it is out of our present purpose to discuss. 

¢ Bishop Horsley’s sermon On Christ's Descent into Hell, and the Intermediate 
State, appended to his Translation of Hosea, with notes explanatory and critical. 
London: 1804. 
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But there is this much to be said of Horsley’s view, which is 
worthy of high commendation, and that is, he does not strain 
the text beyond its plain statements. Whatever be intended to 
be conveyed thereby, the preaching of Christ in the text is limited 
to the antediluvian prisoners, and to such Horsley is willing to 
limit it. 

Mr. Ker‘ is a commentator of quite a different school. The 
conclusions which a Horsley feels he cannot make, a Ker has no 
hesitation to draw. In pages 84, 85, 86 of his treatise, the little 
difficulty that the antediluvian dead are alone mentioned, is very 
quietly not alluded to at all. However, on page 133, an attempt 
is made to grapple with it. He there says :— 


“It is true that this preaching seems to have been limited to those of 
Noah’s days. But no good or just reason can be assigned why the limita- 
tion should be so insisted on, as to exclude the belief that others might 
also experience a similar grace. Once admit the principle that there is 
hope for any of the departed, and we are justified in extending that blessed 
hope to ali who have in every age, or in any age, departed this life in 
involuntary ignorance of the Saviour. I say ‘involuntary,’ because, as I 
have often and earnestly impressed upon you, for those who depart 
this life in the wilful rejection of Christ, the Scripture holds out no hope 
of any kind.” 


We will not stop to expose fully the want of logical reason 
which characterizes the above. Our argument against all similar 
expositions of the place under consideration is: Peter, in his 
Epistle, limits the preaching of Christ, at the time referred to by 
him, to the antediluvian apostates. But no good or just reason 
can be assigned why the antediluvian sinners should be deemed 
worthy, above all others, of that mercy being offered to them in 
the intermediate state which Scripture does not warrant us to 
say is offered to others. Therefore there is an @ priori presump- 
tion that, on a careful examination, the preaching of Christ re- 
ferred to will be found to have taken place in this world, and is 
to be identified with the preaching of Noah, who is also alluded 
to in the very passage itself. 

If, of course, it be logical to draw a conclusion from the par- 
ticular to the universal, and assert that what is stated to refer to 
some refers to all, if we are to introduce our surmises to fill up 
the gaps left in Scripture, unquestionably then, but not till then, 
our whole line of argument is proved to be invalid. 

Dean Alford is more cautious in his expressions, but no less 





S The Popular Ideas of Immortality, Everlasting Punishment, and the State of 
Separate Souls, brought to the test of Scripture. A series of discourses by the 
Rev. William Ker, M.A., Incumbent of Tipton. London: Simpkin, Marshall 
and Co. 1865. 
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surely tends to the result at which Mr. Ker has arrived, which 
Mr. Barlow accepts as dogmatic truth, and which all the advo- 
cates of this interpretation feel to be more or less required in 
order to render their view tenable. 

Dean Alford indeed rounds the corner very nicely, and hints 
what he feels he cannot broadly assert. 


“Why these [the antediluvian transgressors] rather than others are 
mentioned—whether merely as a sample of a like gracious work on others, 
or for some special reason unimaginable by us, we cannot say. It is ours 
to deal with the plain words of Scripture, and to accept its revelations as 
far as vouchsafed to us. And they are vouchsafed to us to the utmost 
limit of legitimate inference from revealed fact. That inference every 
intelligent reader will draw from the fact here announced :—it is not pur- 
gatory; it is not universal restitution; but i¢ is one which throws blessed 
light on one of the darkest enigmas of the divine justice: the cases where the 
Jinal doom seems infinitely out of proportion to the lapse which has incurred 
it. And as we cannot say to what other cases this «7pvypa may have 
applied, so it would be presumption in us to limit its occurrence or ils effi- 
cacy. The reason of mentioning here these sinners, above other sinners, 
appears to be, their connection with the type of baptism which follows. 
If so, who shall say that the blessed act was confined to them ?” 

The italics are our own. The process of thought in the above 
is very interesting to note. Horsley’s notion that the reason of 
the preaching referred to was “some special reason unimaginable 
by us,” is alluded to, but felt to be unsatisfactory, and hence let 
drop out of view. If Scripture does not lead, imagination must 
run ahead. Wherefore we are first informed that it may be 
possible that the antediluvian sinners were only mentioned as a 
sample of a class upon whom a gracious work is performed ; then 
the intelligent reader, it is concluded, will not fail to draw the 
proper conclusion from this passage,—that in cases where the 
doom on earth appears too heavy for the sin it succeeds, the 
balance is righted in the other world. In fact, who can dare to 
say that, “‘as a man soweth, so shall he reap,” for there is a hope 
that in the intermediate state he may obtain that mercy which 
he refused to accept in this world? 

We hope we have not done the Dean an injustice in making 
these remarks. We think his words convey the meaning we have 
given them. The unfairness of one of his remarks is, we think, 
clear. He says it is presumptuous to limit the occurrence, or the 
efficacy, of Christ’s preaching to the dead. But Peter, so far 
forth as may be concluded from the text, does limit it to the 
antediluvian transgressors ; and why should they be thought pre- 
sumptuous who refuse to go beyond the text, and who maintain 
that Scripture gives us no grounds whatever to believe that the 
Gospel will be offered after death to any of the human family ? 
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If the passage in St. Peter teaches that our Lord preached in 
Hades the Gospel to the persons who perished in the time of 
Noah, then Horsley’s view is the only one which we are war- 
ranted to entertain, namely, that we neither know why or where- 
fore the Gospel was preached to them. If Dean Alford’s conjec- 
tures are admissible, we see no valid reason why the text may 
not with equal fairness be cited as holding out hopes of a uni- 
versal restitution. 

We must here notice Dean Alford’s rendering of this passage, 
and the criticisms which he brings to bear against what, for con- 
venience sake, we may be permitted to call the Reformation view 
of the passage. The Dean renders it thus :— 


** Because Christ also suffered for sins once, a just person on behalf of 
unjust persons, that He might bring us near to God, put to death indeed 
in the flesh, but made alive [again] in the spirit: in which He also went 
and preached to the spirits in prison, which were once disobedient, when 
the long-suffering of God was waiting in the days of Noah while the ark 
was being prepared, in which a few persons, that is, eight souls, were 
saved by water.” 


His explanation of the portion under dispute is tolerably 
obscure. 


“Christ’s flesh,” he says, “which was living flesh before, became dead 
flesh: Christ Jesus, the entire complex Person, consisting of body, soul, 
and spirit, was put to death capxd [‘in the flesh’], bué made alive [again] 
in the spirit ; here there may seem to be difficulty: but the difficulty will 
vanish if we guide ourselves simply and carefully by the former clause. 
‘Quod ad carnem,’ the Lord was put to death: ‘quod ad spiritum,’ He 
was brought to life [for this, and not ‘ remained alive,’ must be insisted on 
the meaning of ¢{woromOy]. His flesh was the subject, recipient, 
vehicle of inflicted death: His Spirit was the subject, recipient, vehicle of 
restored life. But here let us beware, and proceed cautiously. What 
is asserted is not that the flesh died and the Spirit was made alive; but 
that ‘ quoad’ the flesh the Lord died, ‘quoad’ the Spirit, He was made 
alive. He the God-man Christ Jesus, body and soul, ceased to live in the 
flesh, began to live in the Spirit; ceased to live a fleshly mortal life, began 
to live a spiritual resurrection life. His own Spirit never died, as the next 
verse shews us. ‘This is the meaning, that Christ by His sufferings was 
taken from the life which is flesh and blood, as a man on earth, living, 
walking and standing in flesh and blood ....and He is now placed in 
another life, and made alive according to the Spirit, has passed into a spi- 
ritual and supernatural life, which includes in itself the whole life which 
Christ now has in soul and body, so that He has no longer a fleshly but a 
spiritual body.” —Luther.” 


This explanation has a very mystical air about it, and if we 
found it in another man’s book, we would suspect him of adopt- 
ing the Lutheran view of the nature of our Lord’s resurrection 
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body, which was devised to soften down the numerous difficulties 
which beset their doctrine of consubstantiation. 

The difficulty there is in the ordinary explanation lies in the 
fact that the @avatwOels wev capi, “being put to death indeed 
in the flesh,’ in the one member of the sentence, and the 
CworroinOels 5 IIvevparti, “ being quickened by the Spirit,” in 
the other, though identical constructions, and antithetical in 
their nature, are according to this interpretation understood in 
a different sense. For by the flesh is understood the human flesh 
of Christ, whereas the Spirit is not considered to mean Christ’s 
human soul, but the Holy Spirit. 

The Dean of Canterbury with his usual dogmatism asserts 
that “the rendering of the English Version here, ‘ by the Spirit,’ 
is wrong both grammatically and theologically,” but he thinks 
it unnecessary either to point out the grammatical blunder or 
the theological error. We admit the difficulty or harshness of 
the Greek construction, but we assert that taking all the diffi- 
culties, critical and exegetical, into consideration, Dean Alford’s 
interpretation is encompassed with many more difficylties than 
the Reformation view of the passage. If the difficulty is con- 
sidered to lie in the absence of the article before rvevuato, then 
it must be borne in mind that the ¢extus receptus and cther 
authorities have it, and that [Ivedua is used several times with- 
out the article to indicate the Holy Spirit. Although, too, when 
persons are referred to, év or dia are more frequently used, 
instead of the simple dative of the instrument, yet it is allow- 
able to use the latter to express the same idea. 

As to the theological error, we confess we cannot see where it 
lies. God the Father is spoken of in several passages as having 
had a share in raising up Christ (Acts ii. 24, 33; Eph. i. 20; 
Heb. xiii. 20; unless, indeed, some of these be understood to 
refer to the Spirit), although it is said in other passages that 
Christ was raised up by his own power. Where is the theo- 
logical error in considering that the Holy Spirit had also a part 
in that transaction? a fact, we think, pointed out forcibly in 
Rom. i. 4, where, however, Dean Alford also objects, but, as 
we consider, on insufficient grounds to the rendering of our 
Authorized Version. 

It ought to be taken into consideration that the construction 
here of capxi, as well as mvevpatt, is unique in the New Testa- 
ment; the phrase év capxi or kata capxa being elsewhere met 
instead. 

The phrase év @ can be rendered either by which, or in which, 
or at which time (the last being the harshest rendering), accord- 
ing to the view which expositors individually may hold concern- 
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ing the reference of the passage in general. By év gvdaxj 
mvevpacw can be understood the spirits which were in prison, 
kept shut up in some part of Hades awaiting the judgment, in 
which case the text must mean that Christ preached in Hades to 
those spirits. Or, by “the spirits in prison” may be understood 
the spirits who are in prison, that is, who are now there, but 
were not there at the time of Christ’s preaching tothem. The 
notion that by the prison here is meant the place of the lost is 
strongly supported by the use of this expression in reference 
thereto in Rev. xx. 7 (comp. Matt. v. 25, and Luke xiii. 58), and 
by the similar expressions used in Luke xvi. 23—26; 2 Pet. ii. 
4; Jude 6; Rev. xx. 3, etc. By the preaching we understand 
Christ’s preaching by the Spirit through Noah, who in Peter’s 
Second Epistle is called “a preacher of righteousness” (chap. ii. 
5), agreeably to the statement, which is also Peter’s, that ‘“ holy 
men of God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” 

It is a great support also to this exposition that the long- 
suffering of God in Noah’s time is specially alluded to in the 
text, a reference which loses much of its force on the other in- 
terpretation being adopted. 

A view, too, which has been substantially adopted by scholars 
such as Hammond, Beza, Lightfoot, Scaliger, and Hofmann, 
cannot be quite so indefensible as Dean Alford seeks to make it 
out, when he asserts that “it must be evident to every un- 
prejudiced scholar, how alien such an interpretation is from the 
plain meaning and connection of the words and clauses.” 

Before we bring our remarks on this verse to a close, we 
must allude to the passage in chap. iv. 6, which is supposed to 
be closely connected with it. Happily there is but little contest 
about its translation, and the Authorized Version is sufficiently 
accurate for our purpose. “For for this cause [i.e., because 
Christ will judge the quick and dead] was the Gospel preached 
also to them that are dead [or as Alford, ‘to dead men also,’ 
i.e., as well as to living, which translation is also admissible], 
that they might be judged according to men in the flesh, but 
live according to God in the spirit.” 

Dean Alford explains this passage as referring back to the 
former, with, however, the important variation, that he views 
the “dead,” here named, to refer not only to the antediluvians, 
but to the dead generally. ‘‘The want of the article does not 
justify any limitation of this word; for the article is also wanted 
before vexpovs in ver. 5, which indisputably is universal in its 
reference.” His idea is that the verse means :— 

“Our Lord is ready to judge the dead: and with reason: for even 
they have not been without opportunity of receiving his Gospel: as the 
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example which was adduced in chap. iii. 19 shews. For this end the 
Gospel was preached even to the dead, that they might—not indeed escape 
the universal judgment on human sin, which is physical death,—but that 
they might be judged [aor., be in the state of the completed sentence on 
sin, which is death after the flesh] according to [as] man as regards the 
Jesh [this first clause following ‘va being the subordinate one, of the state 
which the evyyyedcoOn left remaining], dué [notwithstanding] might live 
[pres. of a state to continue] according to God [a life with God, and 
divine] as regards the spirit.” 


We have let the Dean explain himself, all the italics and 
brackets in this quotation being his own. 

Such an exposition is against the analogy of Scripture. If 
it be true, it follows as a matter of course not only that the 
antediluvian sinners, drowned in the flood, were saved as a body; 
but, also, that what is supposed true in their case occurs com- 
monly to all the dead. So that the dead have the Gospel pro- 
claimed to them after death, and, as our verse would lead us 
to infer on this explanation, it is preached to them then with 
almost universal success; while the very reverse might be pre- 
dicated with respect to preaching in this.life. Thus, if this be 
the meaning of the verse, the conclusion which the Dean barely 
ventures to suggest in his comment on the former passage is here 
nakedly put forward. 

Logically, we cannot stop where the Dean would wish us ; 
we must go further. If the want of the article before the 
word “dead” does not justify us in limiting its application, 
then we may affirm the general proposition, that to the dead the 
Gospel will be preached after death with a view to their final 
salvation, and that the punishment they may have received on 
earth, with some temporary imprisonment in Hades, will be all 
that will be exacted from them. The natural result of such an 
interpretation is to lead us to Universalism,—a conclusion which 
the Dean for his part, and we on our own, consider opposed to 
plain passages of Holy Writ. 

What is then the interpretation of this verse? There are at 
least two explanations between which we will not decide at the 
present time, which meet the exigencies of the case. Accepting 
as correct Dean Alford’s explanation of the clause, “judged ac- 
cording to man as regards the flesh,” as referring to the death 
which all must share, we may explain the “ dead” to mean those 
spiritually dead in trespasses and sins, to whom the Gospel is 
preached in order that, while they cannot escape the death of the 
body, they may obtain eternal life through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. The objection to this, which Dean Alford thinks is of 
itself conclusive, is that ‘seeing that ydp binds verses 5 and 6 
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logically together, and that xal vexpois distinctly takes up the 
vexpovs before in this logical connection, all interpretations must 
be false which do not give vexpois in verse 6 the same meaning 
as vexpovs in verse 5; i.e., that of dead men, literally and 
simply so called: men who have died and are in their graves.” 
We have, however, a very notable instance of the contrary in 
the passage in Luke ix. 60, “ Let the dead bury their dead,” 
where the word “ dead” is used in the same sentence in these 
two different significations. Comp. John v. 25, 28, 29. 

Or, we may suppose that by “the dead” are meant those 
persons who had actually died in the faith, or some of their 
number who, though they had died as others in the flesh, yet 
had obtained the precious gift of immortal life in the spirit 
through Jesus Christ. 

The importance of this passage of the epistle in connection 
with that in chap. iii. 19, 20, is that, if it refers to the same event, 
it proves that the antediluvians at least, in general, obtained 
salvation after death, and that the preaching of Christ to them, 
if that preaching took place in Hades, was effectual to their 
eternal deliverance. 

Is there any passage of Scripture, it may then be asked, 
which leads us to entertain a different view regarding the indi- 
viduals referred to? We think so. 

First, then, let us see the character of these antediluvians 
as painted in Genesis,—these persons among whom Horsley and 
others incline to think there were not a few misguided believers, 
and whose case they regard as one of those dark enigmas of the 
divine justice in which “the final doom seems infinitely out of 
proportion to the lapse which had incurred it.” 

Scripture is plain enough, and leads us to infer that if ever 
people deserved destruction, the then inhabitants of the world 
did so. What else means the statement, “ And God saw that 
the wickedness of man was great on the earth, and that every 
imagination of the thoughts of his heart was only evil con- 
tinually ” (Gen vi. 5)? or, ‘The earth also was corrupt before 
God, and the earth was filled with violence. And God looked 
upon the earth, and, behold, it was corrupt; for all flesh had 
corrupted his way upon the earth” (verses 11, 12; see also 
ver. 13)? 

The sixth chapter of Genesis in its earlier verses gives us 
the account of the origin of this terrible fall. The “sons of 
God” mentioned there were the professors of religion in that 
day, the descendants of Adam (among whom the Sethites were 
pre-eminent), who kept up the worship of God. Cain had 
separated himself, and gone away to a land eastward of Eden, 
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the land of Nod; the family of Seth, and the other children of 
Adam who adhered to them, remained in the habitation of their 
forefathers. There, in front of Eden, was their home; there 
was reared their family altar. But it would seem that, probably 
after the death of Cain, in the days of Enos, the son of Seth, 
the scattered members of all the families began again to asso- 
ciate in sacred rites before the ancestral altar, and “to call upon 
the name of the Lord” (Gen. iv. 26). The professors of reli- 
gion left their proper homes, and were fascinated by the arts of 
the daughters of men, as the Cainites were called (in much the 
same way as the Israelites in later days by the daughters of 
Midian, Numb. xxv.), first to commit whoredom with them, and 
afterwards to become united in matrimonial alliances. These 
alliances soon led to fearful irreligion and prevalent immorality. 

What is meant by the Nephilim of Gen. vi. 4 cannot be 
decided with any degree of certainty. The word may mean 
giants, robbers, tyrants, apostates. Numbers xiii. 33 does not 
prove that “giants” is the right translation, and we think that 
translation almost meaningless here. It may be that “ apostates” 
is here the right meaning, and that the apostates first named 
in the text were those who brought about the unhallowed union 
between the professed godly and ungodly, and the second 
*‘apostates ” alluded to the children, who were the fruits of these 
intermarriages, who seem to have excelled their fathers in wick- 
edness. 

We reject with horror the notion advocated by some, among 
whom are such great names as Delitzsch and Kurtz (of “ the 
Fathers” we make little account in such a question), that by 
“the sons of God”? are meant angels who intermarried with 





s The exact expression O7x ‘22 is not often found in the Bible. The phrase 
seems generally to point out not angels in the common acceptation of that term, 
but righteous men. Compare Hosea i. 10, where the Israelites are called 
‘tox 123, the cognate expressions which are used in Deut. xiv. 1; Psalm Ixxiii. 
15; Prov. xiv. 26; Isaiah i. 2; xliii. 6; Jer. iii. 19, and the common use of the 
phrase “sons of God” in the New ‘Testament, where it is applied only to 
righteous men, and not to angels. In Job xxxviii. 7, the phrase Ov x 23 is in- 
deed commonly supposed to signify angels; but unnecessarily. The verse runs 
thus, ‘ When the morning stars sang together, and all the sons of God shouted 
for joy.” It is just as admissible to explain the phrase ‘sons of God” by the 
foregoing expression “‘ morning stars,” as to say that the latter explains the 
former, and that both must mean angels. ‘The laws of Hebrew parallelism 
require that both expressions should bear the same signification. The passage, 
in our opinion, describes the stars poetically as rejoicing in chorus together at 
the introduction of a new planet among their number. Similar poetical figures 
are found in other passages of Scripture, as Isaiah xxxv. 1, 2; lv. 12, ete. The 
expression, ‘sons of God,” in Job i. 6, and ii. 1, has been well understood by 
the Rev. C. H. H. Wright (in his essay on Job, contained in his Spiritual 
Temple. London: Williams and Norgate) to mean the professors of true reli- 
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earthly women. Such deeds of the flesh do not correspond with 
them, and our Lord’s words in Matt. xxii. 30; Mark xii. 25; 
Luke xx. 85, 36, are decisive against the notion. It is a weak 
reply to say that our Lord there speaks only of what the angels 
do not do, and not of what they never could have done, for the 
Creator has implanted no desires in any of his creatures which 
were never designed to be satisfied. 

But the punishment of these apostate sons of God,—these 
antediluvian transgressors,—is alluded to also by St. Peter and 
Jude (2 Peter ii. 4; Jude 6). The angels there mentioned as 
having fallen are no other than those rebels against God. In 
popular explanations, indeed, they are identified with the fallen 
angels which fell with Satan, yet it can be shewn with tolerable 
certainty that they ought not to be so identified. The angels in 
Peter and Jude are described as even now in a state of darkness 
and confinement, in a place called Tartarus, reserved against 
the punishment of the great day of the Lord, while the angels 
which fell with Satan are mentioned as roaming about our earth, 
and believers are exhorted to contend against them. The angels 
in Peter and Jude are, too, identified by most expositors with 
“the sons of God” of Genesis. Peter gives no particulars of 
their sin, but Jude informs us that it consisted, at first at least, 





gion in Job’s days. In those very mysterious passages Satan is described as 
appearing in the midst of the congregation of God’s worshippers, confronted 
there, however, by the Great Advocate of the people of God. See also Lee’s 
Commentary on Job. The following note occurs in Wright’s Spiritual Temple, 
p- 173. After having remarked that the exact expression OFX ‘23 only occurs 
in the passages which we have quoted, the note says: ‘‘ Another expression 
re) 3 is found in Psalm xxix. 1; Ixxxix. 6, which has been rendered in our 
Authorized Version (following most of the ancient expositors) by the mighty and 
the sons of the mighty, and is evidently referred to the kings and mighty men of 
the earth. A comparison of Psalm xxix. 1, with Psalm xevi. 7, is strongly in 
favour of this view. Nor is there anything very decisive which can be adduced 
against it, though Hengstenberg and others consider it distinctly opposed by 
Psalm Ixxxii. 6,—a passage which, we*consider, has nothing whatever to say to 
the point. The phrase Dx ‘23 may be rendered ‘ sons of God,’ but, even so, it 


is not identical with Ov x 3. In this signification it may also be understood (in 
the passages in question of the Psalms) to refer to the righteous, the professing 
worshippers of God, or the saints of the earth. Psalm xxix. 1 can easily enough 
bear this meaning. Psalm ]xxxix. 6 is not quite so clear. But in the fifth verse 
of that Psalm we have the angels in heaven and the saints on earth contrasted 
together; and so, likewise, in the seventh verse we have the same parallelism, 
though reversed. Surely it would suit the contrast better to regard the distinc- 
tion as also existing in the sixth verse, than to suppose that the angels of heaven 
are to be understood in both the members of that verse? The contrast is also 
preserved intact in all the verses, if by the oN 122 be understood, according to 
the view of the ancient expositors, the mighty men, or kings, of the earth.” 

h In Rev. xii. 7, 11, we have the name angels used of Christian men. See 
verses 11, 12 of that passage: also compare Rev. xxii. 8, 9. 
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chiefly in fornication. The seventh verse of his epistle runs as 
follows: ‘“ Even as Sodom and Gomorrah and the cities about 
them [about Sodom and Gomorrah, to wit, Admah and Zeboim] 
following fornication in like manner to these,” i. e., the angels 
formerly mentioned, “ are set forth as an example,” ete. Now 
the sin of “ the sons of God” was first that of contracting un- 
holy marriages (if marriages they were at first, for Gen. vi. 4 
leads us to conjecture that they were not so), even as the sin of 
the angels here is said to have consisted in fornication. The 
angels in Jude are further said to have “ kept not their first 
estate,” or “ dignity,” but to have “left their own habitation,” 
or “ their proper habitation,” even as we have shewn “ the sons 
of God” did. 

But view them as identical, and what is the result? That 
we have positive Scripture warrant in asserting that the earlier 
rebels against God were punished not only with the death of 
their bodies, but with the eternal destruction of their souls. But 
Gen. vi. 4, 5, tells us plainly that the sin of their descendants 
was even greater then their own, and that the world grew riper 
for punishment instead of improving in virtue. 

Place alongside of this conclusion then the fact that if 
1 Pet. iii. 19, 20, and 1 Pet. iv. 6, teach that Christ preached in 
Hades to these antediluvians, they teach likewise that, at least, 
the great body of them were saved there, which is contrary to 
the conclusion we have arrived at above. 

And, also, that if the common Reformation view of those 
passages be abandoned, Scripture then teaches not only, as Dean 
Alford, Mr. Barlow, and Mr. Ker believe, that there is a hope 
of the salvation of the heathen, but also that there is a hope of 
salvation for the majority of mankind, if not for all, on the 
other side of the grave. 

Either, too, the passages in Peter must be understood in some 
such way as we have interpreted them, or we shall be driven to 
hold that angels have fleshly feelings as we have, with this differ- 
ence, that there is no provision made for their lawfully gratify- 
ing the same. 

But each or any of the above conclusions, which we must 
adopt if we deny the ordinary Protestant interpretation, are 
full of difficulties, and we arrive therefore at the conviction in 
the end, that the theological and exegetical difficulties which beset 
Dean Alford’s view of the passages referred to vastly surpass all 
the critical difficulties (which are not in themselves conclusive) 
against the common interpretation. Q. E. D. 

The state of the soul after death is a final one, and Scripture 
affords us no grounds to imagine that any change in character 
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will be made from bad to good, or the reverse, in the interme- 
diate state. 

It does appear from the passages we have cited during our in- 
vestigation, that the popular theology is mistaken at least in its 
nomenclature. In ordinary language, the righteous are said to go 
to heaven immediately after death, and the wicked to hell, whereas 
Scripture, we have seen, teaches us that both go to an intermedi- 
ate place, called by the name of Hades, which is divided into 
two distinct compartments; the one the region of the blessed, 
termed Paradise, or Abraham’s bosom ; the other, the place of 
the condemned, Tartarus, after the name given to that place by 
the Greeks, 2 Pet. ii. 4. Hence our Lord speaks of himself 
after his resurrection as not yet having ascended into heaven, 
John xx. 17, although his soul was in Paradise after his death 
upon the cross. 

This popular mistake, however, is but a trivial one, as by 
heaven in such popular language is meant a place of blessedness, 
which Paradise is, and hell is similarly used to indicate a place of 
misery, which Tartarus also must be. The apostle’s expression, 
too, in 2 Cor. xii. 2, 4, seems to favour the popular view of the 
identity of Paradise and heaven, although the words may even 
there be understood of two distinct places. 

From the doom pronounced on the wicked when consigned 
to their proper abode, and from the joy granted to the righteous, 
we have seen there is no escape or falling away. The misery and 
the blessedness of each are final, though Scripture tells us they 
will be increased at the judgment of the great day. 

It would appear, too, to be a fair deduction from the language 
of Scripture that there is no egress from Hades permitted to the 
righteous or the wicked. For Scripture tells us that at the last 
day Hades shall deliver up the dead, righteous and unrighteous, 
which shall then be found in it, Rev. xx. 13. In verses 2, 3, of 
the same chapter it is said that Satan, when confined in Tartarus, 
before the great judgment, shall not be able to break forth, and 
this statement, taken in connection with the passages in 2 
Peter and Jude, we have already discussed, leads us to infer 
that all the wicked confined there are likewise unable to come 
forth from their prison house. The statement of the prophet 
Isaiah, in chap. xxiv. 21, leads us to the same conclusion. It 
is as follows :—“ The Lord shall punish in that day the host 
of the high ones that are on high,” i.e., the wicked angels that 
take part with the Lord’s adversaries, “and the kings of the 
earth that are upon the earth,” the manifested opponents of 
God’s kingdom. “And they (the latter, or perhaps both of 
them) shall be gathered together, as prisoners are gathered 
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together in the pit, and shall be shut up in the prison, and after 
many days shall they be visited.” The prison here spoken of is the 
prison of Hades, where they are to be confined in chains and 
darkness; and ‘the visitation predicted after many days is a 
visitation of wrath, namely, being brought forth to receive their 
final sentence before the bar of the Eternal God. The word used 


in the original for “ visited” is 3725; and, as Delitzsch has 


shewn, in his Commentary on Isaiah, TYR? I is only used of a 


visitation of judgment. Compare Isaiah xxix. 6; Ez. xxxviii. 8. 
Gesenius, Umbreit, Bohl, and others, coincide in this view, 
though Hitzig, Knobel, and Ewald, take the opposite view of 
the passage. 

Zechariah ix. 11, 12, has been adduced by some as a proof of 
the righteous souls being similarly restrained from leaving Hades, 
while they are said to enjoy peace and happiness there. But 
“the prisoners” alluded to in that passage are the exiles of 
Judah and Jerusalem, and their “ prison house,” as Hitzig and 
Maurer well explain it, the foreign land from whence they will 
return. Pits empty of water, or empty wells, were used anciently 
for prisons, Gen, xxxvii. 24, and into such a pit Jeremiah was 
thrown as a captive, Jer. xxxviii. 6. Hence the expression 


ia NS, “the house of a pit,” was used to denote a prison, 
Exod. xii. 29, Jer. xxxvii. 16. 

Some instances, however, are said to be mentioned 
Scripture of souls in their disembodied state revisiting this 
earth. Moses appeared with Elias on the Mount of Trans- 
figuration in converse with our Lord, and this is an example 
that cannot well be gainsayed, as it is quite a gratuitous assump- 
tion to suppose that Moses’ body was raised from the dead for 
the occasion. 

The second case brought forward is one of a more doubtful cha- 
racter, namely the real or assumed appearance of Samuel to Saul 
recorded in 1 Sam. xxviii. Mr. Ker in his book, and the late 
venerable Rev. G. 8. Faber, in his curious and interesting work 
on The Many Mansions, maintain, with many others, that it is 
imposssible to understand the narrative otherwise than asserting 
a real appearance, if we admit its credibility and inspiration. 

It may be admitted, as Thenius has well put forward, that 
the witch of Endor knew well who Saul was, notwithstanding 
his disguise. THis lofty stature and noble appearance made it 
hard for him effectually to preserve his incognilo. Hence the 
woman first secured herself from harm by exacting a solemn 
oath from him, before she proceeded to try her art. But if the 
appearauce of Samuel was not a real one, many difficulties pre- 
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sent themselves for solution. Why should the woman have 
predicted such a terrible end, when the object of such persons 
is mainly to please those who have recourse to them ? If she 
spoke so from motives of revenge, and from a wish to exult over 
the man who had once acted severely towards those of her pro- 
fession, still how could she know thus exactly not only the re- 
sult of the next day’s battle (which perhaps she might have 
conjectured from the dejection of the king), but the minuter 
points of his death and that of his sons? The 14th verse 
certainly seems to carry the meaning that Saul beheld the spec- 
tre, for he saluted it in the oriental manner. (Thenius does not 
seem to regard this as a difficulty in the way of adopting his 
view, as he does not comment on it.) Not till the spectre had 
ceased speaking did Saul cast himself on the ground. It is 
admitted by those who uphold the real appearance of Samuel, 
that he was not raised by the magical arts of the woman, who 
intended merely to deceive, but by the power of God; and that 
the woman herself was terrified at the appearance, and screamed 
out for fear (ver. 12) when she beheld what she thought at first 
was the apparition of God ascending out of the earth. She had 
placed the king in some outward room with the intention to 
deceive him by the arts of some confederate; now she beheld 
with alarm a real appearance from the dead. Thenius, on the 
other hand, explains the cry of the woman to be only feigned, 
and designed to terrify Saul. Ewald, however, regards the ery 
to have been one of terror. 

We regard those arguments against the reality of the appear- 
ances which are drawn from considerations of the strangeness of 
this mode of dealing with Saul as of little weight, and we cannot 
but confess that we are inclined to agree with Mr. Faber and 
Mr. Ker; although we must demur to their positive statements 
on the point, being disposed to consider the matter as by no 
means so very conclusive, notwithstanding all that has been 
brought forward in favour of their view. 

Mr. Ker strangely regards “the Scripture evidence for the 
possibility of the ungodly departed overpassing the barriers of 
the unseen world as much stronger’? than that respecting the 
righteous. Unknown to himself, as it seems, he has adopted 
the same view of demoniacal possession as that advocated by 
Faber, in his work to which we have referred. That view is, 
that by demons are meant evil spirits which once upon earth 
tenanted human bodies. The view is not, indeed, a new one, 
but has been put forward by other writers at various times. 
Justin Martyr and Athenagoras, quoted by Faber, both held 
the same view, and the latter believed that the demons were the 
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souls of the antediluvian giants. Faber, on the other hand, 
regards them rather to be “ indiscriminately the wicked dead.” 

It is, we think, clear that the word “demons” does mean in 
several passages of Scripture disembodied human spirits, who 
were worshipped as mediators in defiance of the Biblical doctrine 
that there is but “one mediator between God and men, the man 
Christ Jesus” (1 Tim. ii. 5). Joseph Mede has elaborately 
worked out this point in his treatise on the Apostasy of the 
Latter Times. But we doubt much whether there is any clear 
evidence of the word being used in Scripture in the sense of 
malignant human spirits in their disembodied state. 

There is Scriptural evidence enough of the plurality of fallen 
angels (see Matt. xxv. 41; Eph. vi. 12; Rom. viii. 18; Col. ii. 
15), and it is singular that they are not called by the name 
dvaB0oror at all, but are spoken of in various other ways. Satan 
himself is called the prince of the demons (Matt. xii. 24), and 
victory over them is said to be victory over him (Luke x. 18), 
while he is styled at the same time the “ Prince of the power of 
the air” (Eph. ii. 2), and he and his angels are described as 
roving up and down in this world, while the lost spirits of the 
human race when spoken of, in all undisputed passages, are 
described as in prison, under darkness, in the prison house, and 
unable to escape their awful lot even for a season (Luke xvi. 26). 
These facts lead us to infer that the demons, when spoken of 
in an evil sense, are really identical with what we call devils. 
Compare also James ii. 19; iii. 15, where it is difficult to suppose 
disembodied human spirits to be spoken of. 

But we must draw our paper to a close. Man in the inter- 
mediate state seems to exist not as a simple spirit, but as a spirit 
combined with matter. This conclusion seems to be a just one 
from the visibility of the recorded appearance of Moses, from 
that of Samuel, and from the mutual visibility ascribed to Abra- 
ham, Lazarus, and Dives in Hades. Faber in his Many Mansions 
has some interesting remarks on this subject. 

To the same book also we would refer those who are interested 
in the discussion of the locality of the intermediate state of 
disembodied human spirits, only mentioning that the conclusion 
at which Mr. Faber arrives (and we beg our readers to note that 
we neither express our approval or disapproval of it) is that that 
region is described in Scripture as being beneath the surface of 
this our earth. 


M.A. Trin. Cont. Dus. 
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EUSEBIUS OF CHSAREA ON THE STAR. 


Tue tract which I now offer to the readers of The Journal of 
Sacred Literature, is ascribed to Eusebius of Cesarea; and 
there is no reason, so far as I can see, to doubt the correctness 
of the statement. It is entitled: Concerning the Star; showing 
how and through what the Magi recognized the Star, and that 
Joseph did not take Mary as his wife. Consequently, it stands 
in a certain connection both with parts of the Chronicle and 
with the Questiones, edited by Mai in his Scriptorum Veterum 
Nova Collectio, t.i., and his Nova Patrum Bibliotheca, t. iv., 
p- 219 foll. 

This tract is, I believe, now published for the first time. 
The Greek original appears to have perished; and the Syriac 
fragment De stella que Magis apparuit, given by Mai in the 
Nova Patrum Bibl., t. iv., p. 281, is evidently extracted from a 
different work. I have taken it from a manuscript in the Nitrian 
collection, Add. 17,142, a small octavo volume of seventeen 
leaves, dating apparently from the sixth century. The text, 
which I have reproduced as faithfully as possible, is, I am sorry 
to say, very corrupt; but I shall endeavour to correct at least 
some of the mistakes in the notes to the translation, which I 
hope to publish in the next number of this Journal. 


WitutiAm Wrigeur. 


24th March, 1866. 
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masdians wamls rhallasa . camishas 
ial aam alin’: .ranacal aaa at aA .rcacono 
wider tak aualoiol aam ~asmlais ohare 
ram Madera .ptohas Kami An acm masa. 
tensa ot ims - uiay ds wanda’ 
mis ssaudliw hails ac cians Kam miso 
Or .aam manas Kal lak’ . pases Kalam 
om ssh camiss Kh whaishinn 
ix go coh ram mama wom shan (fol. 3 rect.) 











[ac : Gane : fice : ea i rcttor’s ietnaas : ds 
:eama. iam :Aoxr :rcina :etmsaal :rzatn 
Zim : jail 


rasasoe ana Ls mesic’ Wau wedur sah 
PEAT (I PAAR .g Qe Laws oT Mi5a. laa 

a= asXwa advo . aaah rezd\s cam ass 
ecaimee ero oda eo emis ..amuisian> 
measin whpiz whashams assre’s eos sd 
Mba muss caseso Ml Sawa ohases 
rom shades jase das . tums iam pramma 
 [. S107 tam zs - 2 Ater’s []hallas 
dusk sows reader whaalsor isaha percisad dus. 
smanhs wWhnimas dim .sara psara ninco 
ealda ers dis oo duro paw pihs aam 
ahora aamt Misam mah pods aA .sdra 
et at As sire (fol. 2 rect.) texsan ato 
com als waml ham hams Whallas .whuiurs 
jaama mom shar aor’ Camm; Ain dual 
calor’ .rcadin dutiwe Comduizds esisaw mam 
Gam Aeauma .acis Wim jam had’ wis 
saan am . hoaxes rags isis whaishams 


* Originally ]Za2>Aa%o, both the > and the points being later 
additions. 
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EXEGESIS OF DIFFICULT TEXTS. 


Acts xxi. 38. 


Winer, followed by Alford, objects to the rendering of ov« apa 
by “nonne igitur,”’ which is adopted by the Authorized Version, 
and renders the word “non igitur.” “Thou art not then (as I 
thought, but now see contradicted) that Egyptian.” Yet if an 
Egyptian Jew could not speak Greek, we should be glad to know 
what language he would be likely to speak. Egypt was the 
birthplace of the Septuagint version, and the very cradle of 
Hellenism. Thus scholarship—for ov« dpa is regularly used as 
Winer says—and the logical sense of the sentence appear to 
come into a distinct opposition, out of which no one has as yet, 
to our knowledge, rescued them by the only legitimate method, 
that of discovering and quoting passages from ancient authors, 
which give a decisive turn to the balance in one direction or the 
other. This, however, we think it is now in our power to do, 
and that from no less an authority than Aischines the orator. 

In § 20 of the oration against Ctesiphon we find the follow- 
ing passage : ‘Tperov pev yap ay Bovdnv THY €v "Apeip Tayo 
eyypadery pos Tovs AoyiaTas 0 VoMoS Kehever Noryov kal evOvvas 
didovar, KT. OvdK a apa orepavwbjcerar v) Boudy % €& ’ Apeiov 
Taryov ; ovdé yap maT pLov aurois éoTUv. Ovx a apa piroriwodvrat ; ; 
mavvye, GAN’ ovK wyaTaoWw, édv Tis Tap’ adTois wy adiKn, GAN 
éav Tis EEapaptdvy Kordfovow. “For firstly the law orders the 
council in Areopagus to give in an account to the auditors in 
writing, and to submit to an audit. Shall therefore the council 
of Areopagus not be crowned? No, for it is not an ancestral 
custom for them to be so. Are they not therefore actuated by 
patriotic feelings? Yes, very much so, nay, they are not con- 
tented, if any one in their number be free from actual guilt ; 
but if any one be in error, they punish him.” It certainly 
appears to us then a question is asked in an excited manner by 
ovK dpa in the above just. as it is by @ apa in § 182 of the same 
oration : dydpuotos dip’ hv o Sijuos ; ovK, AAA peyahodpov. eWas 
therefore the people ungrateful? No, but magnanimous.’ 

It is remarkable, too, that of the above two questions asked 
by ov« dpa, the first is met by a negative and the second by an 
affirmative answer. 

We translate with great confidence: ‘‘ Paul saith to the 
chiliarch, May I say something to thee? And he said, Thou 
knowest Greek ; art thou not then after all (apa) the Egyptian : 
ete. 
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Romans i. l. 


When St. Paul speaks of himself as ddwpicpévos eis 7d 
evayyéXov, it appears to us far from improbable that he intends 
to allude to his former position as a Pharisee in the Jewish 
church. From Epiphanius (Heres., XVi., 1) éX€eyovTO Papicaior 
Sua TO awpispévous elvau avtovs aTro TOV addwv Sia Thy éBedo- 
mepirc ol pnaxelav map avrois vevowiopévnv. Papes Kal Kata Thv 
éBpalda épunveverar adopiopos; we find that the current mode 
of explaining the word “ Pharisee” was by the Greek adopi{w. 
Upon the hypothesis that St. Paul intended to allude to his 
altered condition of dpopicpos or “ separation,” there is a beauty 
and appositeness in the commencement of the Epistle to the 
Romans which does not appear to have been properly developed 
by any commentator, although Bengel notices the allusion to the 
Pharisees, and considers that Paul states himself to have been 
set apart not merely from the ordinary Israelites, but also from 
among the teachers (e doctoribus), a turn which appears far 
inferior in beauty and grace to that which we are now endea- 
vouring to point out. “ Paul a slave of Jesus Christ, a called 
apostle, separated (as formerly among the Jews by virtue of his 
sect as a Pharisee, so now) for the Gospel of God.” 


Romans iii. 80. 


Singular phenomena meet the eye in this verse, which are 
not very easily explicable to the mind. Why should the prepo- 
sition é« be applied to the justification of the circumcised Jew, 
while the preposition dvd is applied to that of the uncircumcised 
Gentile? Why too should the article be inserted between the 
preposition and its noun, wlorews, in the case of the Gentile, 
while it is omitted in that of the Jew? Answers exhibiting 
more or less acuteness are given by various commentators to 
these questions, but we cannot admit that any of them have 
carried conviction to our mind. What if after all there be no 
opposition whatever intended by the writer between é« mictews 
and dua Tis miotews? What if a compound expression, Tept- 
TOmNY éx TigTews, Was Suggested to the mind of the apostle by tov 
€x TIT TEWS Inood at the end of verse 26? Itis pretty clear that 
in verse 25 (Aaorypiov bua miaTews is a compound expression ; 
why should not zrepurouny éx riotews be one of a similar cha- 
racter? We should then have two classes whom God is willing 
to justify, meputouny &« mlorews, Jews who accept the law of 
faith and covenant of grace instead of that of works, and Gen- 
tiles, the justification of each class being produced in the same 
way, viz., dua tis miotews, through their faith. No question as 
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to the justification of Gentile converts having arisen, the words 
éx miatews may be safely considered as implied in their case, 
while they are an absolutely necessary adjunct to epitous) in 
the connection. 

Again, the whole stress of the subsequent argument lies on 
81a Tis wictews, which appears to be repeated from the end of 
the verse on which we are commenting, and that argument cer- 
tainly loses force if é« micrews be opposed in the case of the 
Jew, who might fear the xardpynots of the law, to dua ris 
miorews in the case of the Gentile, who had never had anything 
to do with the law. 

The whole passage, if paraphrased so as to exhibit the argu- 
ment, would perhaps run as follows, beginning at verse 27 :— 
“Where then is vaunting? It has been excluded. Through 
what law? That of works? No, but through the law of faith. 
For we reckon that a man is justified by faith independently of 
the works of the law. Or is God a God of Jews only? Is he 
not also God of Gentiles? Yes, of Gentiles also, since one and 
the same is the God, who will justify (1) circumcised Jews 
who are of faith, and (2) uncircumcised Gentiles, in each case 
by means of their faith. Are we then superseding or putting 
an end to the law by means of the faith which we are preaching 
up? Never! On the contrary, we are establishing the Jaw on 
a firm basis, as a law of faith and not of works.” 


Romans iv. 25. 


Some have found a difficulty in the twofold use of da in 
this passage, the obvious meaning of which is, “ who was deli- 
vered up on account of our (past) transgressions, and raised on 
account of (i. e., for the purpose of) our (future) justification,” 
and have wished passages to be brought forward in which da 
has this reference to the future. In Thucydides, iv., 40, a 
Greek islander is represented as asking one of the Lacedemo- 
nians taken at Sphacteria an impertinent question, d:’ ayOndova, 
“for the purpose of annoying him.” In the Agamemnon of 
Aischylus, 698, we have 8.’ épw aivatoéccay, where the sense is 
clearly “for the purpose of bloody strife.’ Thucydides again, 
iv., 102, has dsa 70 trepiéyew adtny, “ for the purpose of enclos- 
ing it;” and v., 53, dua rod Ovpartos tiv éompatw, “ for the 
purpose of the exaction of the sacrifice.” Winer strangely 
denies the existence of this signification of 6a altogether ; but 
the above passages appear amply sufficient to establish it. Jelf 
acknowledges it, but cites no passage to confirm it.” 

If a question be raised as to the connection of our Lord’s 
resurrection with our justification, it is easily answered by re- 
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ference to John xvi. 8—11, where our Lord says that the spirit 
would convict the world respecting righteousness, repli ducatoov- 
vns, because he was going to the Father. Now if our Lord’s 
Sucacoovvn depended for its proof upon his “going to the 
Father,” it must have depended upon his resurrection as neces- 
sarily antecedent to his ascension. Our dvcaiwous or acceptance 
and treatment as S/xavou will be admitted by all to be dependent 
upon our Lord’s S:xavocvvn, and to have been the final cause for 
which he went through his human life and sufferings. There- 
fore it must have depended upon his resurrection, and have 
been one of the final causes of his resurrection. Therefore it is 
properly said by St. Paul, that “he rose for the purpose of our 
justification.” 


Romans vii. 1—4. 


Most commentators have found a confusion in the argu- 
ment of this passage, which certainly requires explanation. We 
cannot believe that St. Paul introduced this confusion for the 
mere purpose of sparing the feelings of the Jews, and avoiding 
the statement that the law was dead, which he is supposed to 
make according to the wrong reading, amo@avovtos, in ver. 6. 
Neither do we think, as Alford appears to do, that the pheno- 
mena are sufficiently accounted for by saying that “so far from 
this being an oversight or an inaccuracy, it is no more than that 
to which, more or less, all comparisons are liable; and no more 
can be required of them than that they should fit in the kernel 
and intent of the similitude.’ We will state the case in the 
words of Dean Alford, and then proceed to offer our own expla- 
nation of the causes which led or compelled St. Paul to make 
use of an illustration so partially applicable to the question. 
“The apostle is insisting on the fact, that DEATH DISSOLVES 
LEGAL OBLIGATION; but he is not drawing an exact parallel 
between the persons in his example and the persons in his 
application. The comparison might be thus made in terms 
eommon to both; (1.) Death has dissolved the legal obligation 
between man and wife ; therefore the wife is at liberty to be mar- 
ried to another. (2.) Death has dissolved the legal obligation be- 
tween the law and us ; therefore we are at liberty to be married 
to another. So far the comparison is strict. Farther it will not 
hold: for in the example the liberated person is the survivor in 
the thing” (or rather case) “treated [of], the liberated person 
is the dead person,” or rather the person who has died. 

The fact appears to us to be this. An illustration is required 
for the argument in a case which may be represented by the 
sequence of letters 4 BC. An exact illustration would be re- 
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presented by the letters a 6c, but such an illustration, from 
impossibilities in the nature of things, cannot be found in prac- 
tical life. The case and argument must therefore either go 
without illustration, or must be illustrated by a case in which 
the circumstances are different, although the principle is the 
same. Instead therefore of a case that may be properly repre- 
sented by a 6c, or rather a Bc, as the principle or major pre- 
miss, which occupies the second place in the Apostle’s argument, 
is required to be identical, a case d Be is taken, which is the 
nearest approximation to a parallel case that practical life 
affords. Thus recourse is had to an imperfect illustration from 
the simple impossibility of obtaining a perfect one, and this, 
we apprehend, is the true account of the matter. 

In the case under discussion St. Paul’s argument is :— 

A (minor premiss), ‘‘ We have suffered (a symbolical) death 

in relation to the law.” 

B (major premiss), ‘“‘ Death dissolves legal obligation.” 

C (conclusion), “ Therefore we are free from the obligations 

of the law.” 

In the illustration :— 

d (minor premiss), “‘ A wife is bound to her husband by 

the law.” 

B (major premiss), “ Death dissolves legal obligation.” 

e (conclusion), ‘‘Therefore after her husband’s death she is 

free from the obligations of the law as regards him.” 

B, the principle, is thus fully illustrated, and all that is 
required besides is the admission of the completeness and 
effectual nature of the death suffered in the formal transition 
from the state of a Jew to that of a Christian. This is here 
assumed as having been sufficiently explained before in Rom. 
vi, 2—7. 


Romans xi. 13. 


The reading pév ody in this verse is surely not the inert 
phrase which it is made out to be, not only by those commen- 
tators who reject, but even by those who defend it. Why can 
it not have its classical sense “ nay, rather,” although St. Paul 
elsewhere (with perhaps the exception of 1 Cor. vi. 4, Biuwtixa 
Lev odv KpLTHpia éav éynte) appears to employ the later expres- 
sion pevovrye? Professor Jowett gives it this sense, but does 
not direct attention in his notes, as he certainly ought to have 
done, to so unusual an expression. Alford takes the mév and 
ody separately=therefore. But what additional spirit is put 
into the passage by taking pév ody in the sense “ nay, rather,” 
will be evident at once, if the whole passage (ver. 11—15) be 
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translated with a little more freedom from the trammels of the 
Authorized Version, than Professor Jowett has allowed himself. 
We shall also adopt the reading 8& for yap which is found 
in the three earliest MSS. in ver. 13, tyiv 8& rAéyw Tois 
eOveow. “I say, then: is it that they stumbled in order that 
they might fall? Never! but [that] by their lapse salvation 
[might be] to the Gentiles so as to provoke them to emulation. 
But if their lapse is the world’s wealth and their degradation 
the Gentile’s wealth, how much more their consummation? 
(Now I am speaking to you, Gentiles; Nay, RATHER, inasmuch 
as I am the Gentiles’ apostle, I am glorifying my office, if any- 
how I shall provoke my flesh [and blood] to emulation, and save 
some of them.) For if their rejection [is] the world’s recon- 
— what [will] their acceptance [be], but life from the 
ead ?”” 


Epuesians v. 15. 


An exact illustration of the use of mas dxpiBas = rola 
axpiBela, in this passage exists in the Greek preface to the ora- 
tion of Aischines against Ctesiphon, line 73, dpa 5€ mas émido- 
yas Hptato: “but see in how perorational a manner he 
begins.” If any doubt remains in the minds of any of our 
readers as to the proper construction of was dxpiB8as, we think 
that this quotation cannot fail to remove it. 








The “‘ Holy Places.’—Our readers will be as much surprised to hear as we 
were to see, upon going to the terraced housetop early after our arrival, that 
there was a great gap in the dome of the church of the Holy Sepulchre. Many 
square yards of lead were wanting; the timbers were visible; and, whenever it 
rained, the water must have sapped the walls, and poured into the building 
itself; and yet there were dwelling in Jerusalem dignitaries of all the churches, 
who were squabbling, writing, and almost cursing one another, in order to 
obtain a footing in this self-same building, which they naturally consider the 
most sacred of any. We asked for an explanation, and were told in reply that 
France wished to repair it; Russia wished to repair it; England was, of course, 
indifferent ; but the Sultan was anxious to have a finger in the pie, and the 
Christian Powers were unwilling that the infidel should participate, and thus 
have a further lien upon the sacred edifice; so between the three it was allowed 
to fall into a state of dilapidation which, if it occurred in a public building in 
England, would excite the interference of that despotic power, the police, under 
the Building Act.—Builder. 
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PROTESTANTISM IN SCANDINAVIA. 


(‘Tux article which follows is the production of a scholar residing 
in Sweden, who is a member of the Roman Communion. We 
do not profess to be in these pages the special pleaders for any 
particular class of opinions, but rather to afford an arena for the 
free discussion of all appropriate topics. The editor is not 
bound by the opinions of his collaborateurs, and his collabo- 
rateurs are not bound by his opinions: mutual liberty is con- 
ceded, and so long as writers do not exceed the limits which the 
editor alone determines, they are not interfered with. He must 
be a very inattentive reader of this Journal, who thinks the 
editor can possibly be responsible for all the views which are 
advocated in it; but, at the same time, the concession of full 
personal liberty is understood to be limited by a preponderance 
of what may be fairly described as “‘ guod semper, quod ubique, 
et quod ab omnibus.” 

We have acceded to a request to print this Scando-Ro- 
manist essay, and we have made no objection. So far from 
objecting, we are glad to have an opportunity of shewing how 
unconscious prejudice crops out of even well-informed men, and 
how complacently they may point out the mote in their brother’s 
eye, and overlook the beam in their own. Far be it from us to 
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come or wish to come into collision with our contributors; but 
it would be unfair to others and dishonest in ourselves to suffer 
the introduction, and sundry special sentences and epithets in 
the ensuing paper, to go forth without a remark. What we 
have to say will be less a refutation of charges made against 
Protestantism in the gross, than a rejoinder partly in the e¢ tu 
Brute ! style, and partly in vindication of some things alleged 
against us. Among the items which are condemned are some 
which we also condemn, others which are in principle allowed by 
the Roman Church, and others which we should never surrender. 

We shall chiefly be occupied with the first paragraph, which 
is meant for a sort of natural history of Protestantism; but 
which is one-sided, and a grievous misrepresentation. Assuming 
the rejection of the universal authority of the Roman see to be 
the first step, it is assumed that all succeeding steps lead down 
to mere naturalism, and the rejection of all divine teaching. 
Now “the authority of the Holy See” is denied by most of the 
Christian communities of Asia, Africa, and Eastern Europe; 
and have they descended to the miserable condition described by 
this Scando-Romanist? They have descended, we admit, but 
it is in precisely the same way as the Roman Catholics have 
descended, wherever they are unchecked by the Protestant 
spirit—into abject superstition, a mechanical religion, and spi- 
ritual torpor. That individuals among Protestants have adopted 
most of the errors our essayist mentions is true; but it is 
either folly or ignorance to suppose them characteristic of 
Protestantism. It is no less true that the same errors have 
crept in and been adopted, and are now held by myriads in Italy, 
France, and elsewhere, among the Roman Catholics :—what 
would be thought if we said the natural tendency and end of 
their system is sheer infidelity, if not atheism? We know that 
in England, in France, in Italy, and elsewhere, those who are 
avowed and most furious infidels and atheists are in a very large 
measure apostates from Romanism. The notorious scepticism 
and unbelief which attained such gigantic proportions in France 
during the last century can hardly be referred to as a result of 
Protestantism, for Protestantism, then, put a man beyond the 
pale of humanity; at any rate it involved an absolute loss of all 
civil rights, and in the case of preachers, death without mercy 
was its reward. 

We have heretics of all kinds in England, and sects of 
heretics; but are these peculiar to Protestantism? Did no 
heresies and sects exist in the days of the apostles? did not 
Justin, Irenzeus, Hippolytus, Epiphanius, and a host of early 
fathers, write about these heresies and sects? were not successive 
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councils called to consider and condemn these heresies? and are 
any of the opinions enumerated below as heretical worse than 
many which sprang up in the primitive Church,—are they even 
different as awhole? More than this, are all the points indicated 
below really erroneous? Assuredly not. The authority of the 
Roman See was denied with impunity, and on principle, by men 
whom Rome itself now invokes as saints. The civil magistrates 
have for fifteen centuries and a half been invested with authority 
in the Church: but it is simply not true that it is characteristic 
of Protestantism to confer the spiritual authority of the Church 
upon the civil magistrate. Nor is it a characteristic of Pro- 
testantism to reject rites and doctrines which are not prominent 
in Scripture: the contrary is the fact—it gives prominence to 
the minor and less obvious teachings of the Word of God, while 
it is Rome which finds it convenient to ignore them, with a few 
notable exceptions. The right of private interpretation of the 
Bible we concede, but not as misrepresented : it is a right which 
belongs to man as man: and no civil power, nor any other power 
on earth, can abrogate the right: but he who is bound by God’s 
law to read the Bible is also bound to obey it—not to put a 
meaning upon it, but to receive its teachings: for the proper 
use of the Bible, man is responsible to God, and not to man, 
and this is what we mean by private interpretation. We do not 
mean that a man must not, but that he must seek God’s Spirit 
to help him to use his Bible rightly, and that he must avail him- 
self of all the assistance which human learning can afford. He 
would be desperate who said that Protestants have not con- 
tributed more than all others to the elucidation of all matters of 
Biblical criticism and illustration. The Romanist’s is a creed of 
mental idleness in this respect,—it expects all the mysteries of 
the written Word of God to be laid open by the magic wand of 
authority. His present holiness the Pope has thrown himself, 
Curtius-like, into the gulf, and will gain no honour for his rash- 
ness: in the famous Encyclical, dated Dec. 8th, 1864, the 
following marvellous sentence appears among the principal errors 
of our age, which Pope Pius condemns :—“ Methodus et prin- 
cipia, quibus antiqui Doctores Scholastici Theologiam excolue- 
runt, temporum nostrorum necessitatibus scientiarumque pro- 
gressui minime congruunt.” Thus rendered by Mr. Walker :— 
“The method and principles by which the old scholastic doctors 
cultivated theology are no longer suitable to the demands of the 
age and the progress of science.” 

If, as many teach, the Pope’s official and dogmatic utterances 
are the inspired and infallible Word of God, the methods and 
principles of the schoolmen are suitable to the wants of our 
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times and the progress of science. This may be true at Rome, 
in the cloister, and in the confessional, but it is not true in any 
proper sense. It is all very well to ask us to go back to the old 
schoolmen, but if we do, we shall tell Rome that they were the 
fathers of rationalism, and the fathers of a great deal of other 
mischief. We can understand that men who learned so much 
from Aristotle should be set up as models for us, because Palla- 
vicini (who was a Cardinal by the way) declared,—“ Senza Aris- 
totele noi mancavamo di molti articoli di fede,’”’—“ We should 
have wanted many articles of faith without Aristotle.” Perhaps, 
by the way, our Swedish essayist can tell us whether the school- 
men are all accounted holy and orthodox? For our part we 
think the learned Sadeel was not far wrong in saying, ‘Scholas- 
ticos illos, ob Philosophize cum theologia confusionem, dicendos 
potius philosophos quam theologos.” Sadeel was a Protestant, 
but would he have said more than is said in what follows from 
the pen of a Roman Catholic ? 


* Before I speak of Abailard, whose name is essentially connected with 
letters, 1 must observe, that the new method of philosophising in religion 
to which I allude had grown out of the more sober rules which were esta- 
blished by the great masters of the Bea school in their theological lectures. 
It was the dialectic art, rendered complicated and mysterious by meta- 
physical terms and subtleties, applied, as a test of truth, to every subject, 
and particularly to those of religion. But it is evident that religion could 
not be benefited by such an auxiliary; and what service was it likely to 
render to philosophy? The object of these doctors was not so much to 
elucidate truth or to promote its interests, as to perplex by abstruse and 
elaborate distinctions; and on every question to evince an imperturbable 
obstinacy. No attention was paid to the realities of nature nor to the 
operations of the human mind; but the wildest fictions and the most pal- 
pable sophisms were embodied in a nomenclature of distinctions, which 
seemed calculated for the defence of error rather than the support of truth. 
It had, however, a powerful tendency to exercise the faculties of the mind, 
the extraordinary display of which often attracted admiration, particularly 
of numbers who flocked to the schools, and crowned the triumphs of the 
masters with their applause. The feats of the Grecian sophists, which 
had been exhibitgd in Rome and in Athens, were repeated in the twelfth 
century on the benches of our Christian schools, and with the nearly simi- 
lar effect of engendering difficulties, of multiplying errors, and of obscur- 
ing truth. To the solution of theological questions the philosophy of 
Aristotle had, before this time, been applied, imperfect translations of cer- 
tain portions of which were in the hands of the western teachers. 1t now 
came into much more general vogue, and acquired higher estimation, 
Some men of curious inquiry resorted to the Arabian schools, particularly 
those of Spain, in which, having learned the language, or at least under- 
stood in what esteem the writings of the Athenian sage were held by them, 
they brought back other translations, which were, it is said, less faithful 
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than those already in their possession. Even their intricacy conferred a 
value which the difficulty of their procurement would serve to enhance. 
From this time the peripatetic philosophy gradually obtained the ascend- 
ancy in the schools, which it maintained through a succession of many 
years. Its progress indeed was occasionally checked by men of sober 
discernment, who beheld the fatal use to which its perverted precepts were 
applied.”® 


Such was scholasticism ! 

Another alleged feature of Protestantism is its rejection from 
the Bible of such books as it may be inconvenient to let remain 
in it. This is puerile if it refers to the Apocryphal books; and 
in the face of Jerome’s words, “ Non sunt in canone,” is almost 
an insult. Who put these books into the canon? We see they 
were not there in Jerome’s time, and we are not aware that any 
general council fixed them there until that of Trent, which it is 
absurd to call a general council, although fashionable and con- 
venient to do so. 

The next feature of Protestantism “is the rejection of all 
sacraments.” Indeed! This is certainly information! The 
simple fact is, that the rejection of all sacraments is one of the 
least known principles avowed under the name of Christianity. 
The Church of England has not rejected all sacraments, as it 
has not “rejected” the Apocrypha; but it has formally reaffirmed 
the practices and principles of the early Church. In the sight 
of God there may be as much guilt in perverting sacraments, 
and in multiplying them, as in repudiating them. Be this as it 
may, Protestants do repudiate, as sacraments, five of the so-called 
sacraments of the Roman Church, and repudiate many of the 
technical and ceremonial accompaniments of Baptism and the 
Eucharist in the Roman Church. We repudiate transubstantia- 
tion and the mass, but we retain the Lord’s Supper; and we 
repudiate a number of things which disguise the simplicity of 
baptism as a doctrine and as a rite, but we retain the baptism of 
Scripture. 

As for the other so-called states in the career of Protestant- 
ism, we say what is equally applicable to some of those which 
precede,—they only characterize individuals and coteries; are, 
in fact, no more peculiar to Protestant than to Roman Catholic 
countries, and need no reply. 

In his second paragraph our Northern essayist illustrates 
his imaginary history by what he pleases to exhibit as the ex- 
ample supplied by England. It would not require much labour 
to shew that his notions of English Protestant history are absurd ; 
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and his inferences illogical. Setting out with the intention of 
shewing what the Church is, he shews what the State has done; 
as if forsooth the state involved and determined the Church. 
Henry rejected the Pope; Edward cast away five sacraments ; 
Elizabeth broke off apostolical succession, etc. But neither 
Henry, Edward, nor Elizabeth, was the Protestant Church ; and 
besides, we read history in a somewhat different way. The facts 
adduced to shew that Baptism and the Eucharist are rejected by 
the English Church prove nothing of the kind; and what the 
English Church really believes on the subject may be found in 
the Catechism for Children in the Prayer Book, and therefore 
need not be repeated here.- If our Scando-Romanist means 
only that great liberty is allowed, practically, in the Church of 
England, we not only agree with him, but prove it by the tolera- 
tion of almost all that is Romisu in rites, dress, and doctrines :— 
not much like the imaginary tendencies and history of Protest- 
antism as set forth by our author! We must again insist, how- 
ever, that all the rationalistic and sceptical opinions of which 
Protestantism in general, and the English Church in particular, 
is accused, obtain in no less a proportion among the enlightened 
populations of Roman Catholic countries, 

With respect to the remainder of the article, we disavow all 
complicity with the author in either his opinions or his language. 
We have readers upon the continent of Europe who will be able 
to deal with his facts, if they are not fairly represented. This, 
therefore, is a point upon which we shall not dwell; especially 
as we have something which we are more anxious to say. 

** Protestantism leads to rationalism.” This is almost an 
axiom with modern Romanists; but it is equally true that 
“‘Romanism leads to rationalism.” In the French idiom, “there 
is a rationalism and a rationalism ;” in other words, “ rational- 
ism” is a vague term, like “eating” and “drinking,” and by no 
means implies what must be wrong. We should define true 
rationalism as Dr. Watts defined logic; it is “the right use of 
reason ;”’ and there is the same difference between true and false 
rationalism as there is between logic and sophistry. True ra- 
tionalism is the glory as well as the duty of man,—a law of his 
nature as well as a doctrine of the Bible: and all indiscriminate 
raving against it is foolish. If Protestantism leads to true ra- 
tionalism—the right use of reason—there is a presumption that 
it comes near to God’s intention as to what religion should be. 
Surely such rationalism is better than the bondage of the soul 
and the stagnation of intellect. Surely God never meant that 
the laity should be a sort of puppets or marionettes, which shall 
move, speak, feel, think and believe exactly as authority—autho- 
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rity exercised by men—dictates. Far be such impious thoughts 
from us! The worship of a free soul may be clear and cold 
compared with the dramatic passionateness and effervescence of 
emotion which appear in the devotion of many, especially ladies, 
from Paris and Rome to Madrid and St. Jago; but who will say 
that the calm, self-conscious, intelligent, and simple adoration 
of such a rationalist as makes the Bible his rule and law, is not 
infinitely better than the multitude of punctilios, which only 
appeal to the senses, which few devotees understand, and which 
commonly excite the emotions without mending the heart and 
life ? 

Protestantism tends to rationalism in the same sense in which 
the Bible tends to it, whether rationalism be the use of reason, 
that which is reasonable, or that for which one is or ought to be 
able to give areason. In this sense Protestantism is rational and 
Scriptural, and what is opposed to it is irrational and unscriptural. 
Protestantism “denies the authority of the Holy See;” and this we 
also think to be rational in an important sense. But the expres- 
sion is a shadow of generality; and we ask, Does it mean the 
authority which the Pope of Rome actually has, or that which 
he claims, or that which he ought to have? Does it mean his 
authority in his own See, or all over the world? Does it mean 
his authority in spiritual, or in civil and other affairs? We 
think Protestantism would be very irrational indeed if it did not 
scorn many forms of authority which have been and are claimed 
for the Pope. If by doing this Protestantism tends to rational- 
ism, we wish it God speed. 

Protestantism tends to rationalism again, by rejecting ‘ doc- 
trines and practices of the Church, which stand less prominently 
forward in the sacred writings.’ The Church here of course 
means our Author’s Church, but we are at a loss to know what 
“doctrines and practices” he means, unless it be those which 
are only extorted from Scripture by a non-natural and uncritical 
process: these Protestantism rejects. Purgatory and prayers to 
the dead, transubstantiation, indulgences, the extravagant wor- 
ship of the Virgin Mary, and many other doctrines and practices, 
may be alluded to; and if it be rationalism to reject these, would 
that all men were rationalists ! 

A recent dispatch of Mr. Odo Russell, sent from Rome to 
our Government, may be referred to as indicative of the very 
exalted and liberal views and practices which are there supposed 
to be right and proper, but which we believe to be signs of an 
incurable apostacy. Here is the document we have in mind, 
and which no dignitary of the Romish Church has contradicted, 


_or officially corrected :— 
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“Extract of a despatch addressed by Mr. Odo Russell to the Earl of 
Clarendon, dated Rome, Feb. 8, 1866 :—‘ Travellers visiting the Pope’s 
dominions should be very careful not to bring forbidden books or Colt’s 
revolvers with them, the Custom-house officers having strict orders to con- 
fiscate them, and it is not always possible to recover them after the owners 
have left the Roman states. Forbidden books are those condemned by the 
Congregation of the Index,—books on religion or morality in general, 
political and philosophical works of every description, and more especially 
Italian religious tracts published in London. But, above all, travellers 
should be careful not to bring English, Italian, or other Bibles with them, 
—the Bible being strictly prohibited.” ’ 


Protestant rationalists naturally take with them revolvers and 
- Bibles! Revolvers, prohibited in a den of brigands and assassins ! 
and Bidles, prohibited by the vicar of Jesus Christ! Can ration- 
alism go further than this? It certainly cannot do worse. 

Better that where many think, some should think wrong, 
than that none should think at all. But if rationalism means 
private judgment, there is any amount of that permitted in the 
Church of Rome. “ Pious opinions and practices” which are 
not de fide may be counted by hundreds in the Roman Commu- 
nion, and what are these but the result of private judgment? 
Still, so long as they favour the assumptions and superstitions of 
Popery they are encouraged, and, for aught we know, some of 
them may be, as some have been, elevated to the rank of 
essentials to salvation. When Rome tells the world what her 
creed is, and condemns a host of known impostures, errors, and 
abuses, which she now winks at everywhere, we will begin to 
listen to her, and to think she has some right to admonish and 
rebuke the rest of the Christian world. In the meantime arro- 
gant assumption and general denunciation come with an ill grace 
from her. 

In conclusion: we believe it would be difficult to find any 
rationalistic Protestant writers who have avowed sentiments 
more directly opposed to the Christianity of Christ and his 
apostles, than the present Pope Pius IX. has avowed in pro- 
mulgating the doctrine of the immaculate conception; and we 
think few books more like the paganising of our religion than 
the Glories of Mary, the Power of Mary, and the Magnificences 
of Mary,—the first and second of which are by one who is now 
‘anonized and prayed to as a saint in heaven! Rationalism 
rather than such profanities !—Eb. J. S. L.] 


The course of Protestantism is in most cases pretty much 
the same, It begins by denying the authority of the Holy See, 
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and investing the civil magistrate with the spiritual authority of 
the Church. It then proceeds to reject those doctrines and 
practices of the Church which stand less prominently forward in 
the sacred writings, and intrenches itself behind Scripture, and 
Scripture alone, ‘the Bible, the whole Bible, and nothing but 
the Bible,” as understood and interpreted by each individual for 
himself; having however first taken care to remove from its 
“whole” Bible such books as it may not be convenient to let 
remain there. The next step is the rejection of all sacraments, 
which is soon followed by the ungodding of our Blessed Saviour, 
after which the various doctrines are cast away, one after the 
other, till at last nothing whatever of the Christian faith is left, 
and the unfortunate apostates have at last no other guide than 
the depraved opinionatedness that they call their “ reason,” and 
of which they make an all-exacting idol, to conduct them, each 
by a different road, to that broad way of pride that leadeth to 
destruction. 

Such is the course that we see the heresy of the sixteenth 
century is now nearly completing in England. Henry VIII. 
rejected the authority of the Holy See. His successor, Edward 
VI. (or rather, that poor boy’s guardians), cast away five of the 
sacraments. Elizabeth broke off the apostolical succession of 
the hierarchy, or, in other words, abolished the priesthood, and 
substituted a mock hierarchy and a mock priesthood of Erastian 
slaves. When, in Charles the Second’s time, the concluding 
rubric was added to the Communion Service of the English 
Church, the doctrine of the Eucharist was finally and authori- 
tatively abolished ; and this was not long ago followed by the 
doctrine of Baptism, which the decision in the Gorham case 
handed over to the owls and to the bats. Thus all the sacra- 
ments were disposed of. Still more lately it has been decided 
by Her Majesty in Council, that the damnation of the wicked 
and the existence of Satan are but fables,—a decision doubtless 
very consolatory to the last-mentioned class,—and that the divine 
inspiration of the Scriptures is to be classed among the “ fond 
things vainly invented.” This is at once taking away the mask 
from hypocrisy, at once proclaiming infidelity,—this is at once 
declaring that the cuckoo-cry of “the Bible, the whole Bible, 
and nothing but the Bible,” under which the law-established 
sect has for centuries been ravaging the land, pouring out the 
blood and confiscating the property of its opponents, is but a 
hypocritical lie, a pious fraud, a pretext for plundering the 
Church and murdering her children, and at the same time a 
sereen to hide the foul features of infidelity. For of course 
with the inspiration and consequent authority of Scripture (tra- 
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dition having already been got rid of), all dogma must necessarily 
be considered as abolished, and each individual is left to the 
guidance of his own erring reason, and is in short reduced to the 
condition of a heathen. This is of course the natural result, a 
result foreseen and aimed at by many of the more far-sighted in- 
fidel Reformers, of giving a written law without a living judge to 
administer and interpret it ; for, as Socrates observes, “a written 
document is like a picture. A picture indeed represents its ob- 
jects as living, but, if you ask it a question, it preserves a dignified 
silence. It is the same with (written) language: you may indeed 
think that it speaks rationally, but if, desiring more accurate in- 
formation of what it utters, you put a question, it has ever but one 
and the same indication to give: and a work once written circu- 
lates equally among those who understand it and those for whom 
it is altogether unfit, and cannot know to whom it ought to speak 
and to whom not. When used improperly and unjustly it requires 
the aid of its father, for it is unable to defend itself.” A similar 
experience is indicated by the rabbinical phrase,’ “ Learn from 
the mouth of the scribes, not from the books.” In Switzerland 
and Northern Germany, where not even the external form of an 
apostolic hierarchy was preserved, the downward course was still 
more rapid, the natural and logical development of Protestantism 
took place more swiftly, and the so-called “ philosophers” now 
rule uncontrolled in the chairs of Luther and Zwingli, and have 
indeed succeeded in eradicating almost every particle of Chris- 
tian faith from the minds and consciences of the people. In 
Sweden, although the savage bloodthirsty tyrant and usurper, 
Charles 1X., who completed the Reformation, succeeded in 
making his will law, yet he preserved the external form of the 
Church’s government by Bishops, each assisted by his Chapter, 
though the Bishop’s power was reduced almost to nothing ; and 
some maintain that even the Apostolical Succession was pre- 
served,’ though this opinion appears to rest upon very unsatis- 
factory grounds. In consequence of this, the fragments of 
Christianity, which constituted Swedish Lutheran orthodoxy, 
were much longer preserved in that country than in Germany, 





© s DED "BD xin DMBID "BD 1m) As we quote from memory, we are not able to 
say from which rabbinical work the phrase is taken, but this is of no con- 
sequence. 

¢ Peter Manson’s consecration at Rome, through which the succession is 
said to have been preserved, to say nothing of its being an event unknown at 
Rome, labours under chronological difficulties, which, to say the least, render it 
in the highest degree improbable. See De Warrimont. De la Prétendue Succes- 
sion Apostolique en Suéde. [Mr. Stubbs, the last English editor of Mosheim, 


hacen refutation of De Warrimont to the Col. Ch. Chron. for 1861.—Ep. 
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and indeed the proportion of the clergy and people that still 
hold the principal doctrines of the Catholic faith, that is to say, 
the Trinity, the Incarnation, the Atonement, as well as the divine 
inspiration of the Scriptures (or at least those parts of the 
Scriptures that compose the ordinary Protestant Bible), is still 
very considerable. The proportion is however, it is much to be 
feared, continually decreasing, whereas the influence of the so- 
called philosophy of Germany continually increases. The main 
feature of this system is conceit, a furious opposition to every- 
thing like faith. Its method of proceeding is well chosen ; whereas 
the Christian doctrine requires at its very commencement 
humility and the sacrifice of self, this system begins by an appeal 
to man’s intellectual pride, rejects all Christian humility as dis- 
honouring human nature, and all authority as a violation of 
intellectual freedom. In short, it summarily denies all revealed 
religion, builds upon pride, teaches each individual to deify 
himself, and, though the “ pure reason” of a hundred different 
philosophers give a hundred different and, in many cases, 
diametrically opposite conclusions, declares every man’s unaided 
reason to be an infallible and all-sufficient guide in matters 
relative both to this world and the next. 

Our readers are in all probability aware, that the Augsburg 
Confession is, as regards most of the main doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, perfectly orthodox; that is to say, that although the 
latter part of it contains much that is false and denies much that 
is true and of faith, yet that the most prominent doctrines of 
the faith, the Trinity, the Incarnation, the Atonement, the 
efficacy of the Sacraments (at least those of Baptism and the 
holy Eucharist), etc., in the first part of it, are orthodoxly 
and catholicly set forth, and in terms not to be misunderstood. 
With a view to insure orthodoxy within the kingdom, every 
ordinary professor in the universities and every higher school 
teacher (lector) is required to subscribe and on oath declare his 
conscientious adherence to this confession, as set forth in the 
“Symbolical Books” at the Synod of Upsala in 1593. As, 
until the last few years, a breach of this oath in his public teach- 
ing would have subjected a clergyman or professor to depriva- 
tion and deposition, this regulation enabled the authorities to 
preserve at least the outward appearance of Lutheran orthodoxy ; 
but in later times modern liberalism seems to find it unreasonable 
that a man should be punished even for the basest deception and 
perjury. 
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says Alschylus, and accordingly the “ philosophers” have not 
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been slow in taking advantage of this “liberal” disposition of 
the public mind. A pious fraud, according to their ethical 
system, can be no sin, at least if it be profitable. 


> 4 , > > a , 
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says the same great poet. They accordingly make uno difficulty 
now of swearing their faith in the Augsburg Confession, to get 
possession of the clerical benefices and professional chairs and 
salaries, and then proceeding to attack openly every part of the 
Christian religion. Several priests and teachers in various parts of 
the kingdom have put forward works in opposition to the doctrines 
contained in the Augsburg Confession, and yet pretend a right 
to break their oaths and keep their benefices ; and the public, led 
by the clamour of the liberal newspapers, so far countenance the 
fraud, that the Consistories have found it impossible to execute 
the law against the offenders. 

The mischief, however, has been going on less openly for a 
long time. In each of the universities there are two professors 
and a junior professor of philosophy, and in every high school a 
teacher of it, and it is one of the compulsory subjects in which a 
student is obliged to take examination. The science, if we may 
credit its advocates, is xat’ éEoynv scientia scientiarum, em- 
bracing and within itself including all knowledge, human and 
divine,’ and if such really be its propsdeutique, the person 
competent to begin the study of philosophy might be sent to Mr. 
Barnum to be shewn as a curiosity; but of this quackery we 
shall only remark, that such pretension is, to a person possessing 
common sense, sufficient to shew what this philosophy really is, 
—not the integral plentitude of, but the empty surrogate for all 
science, not the solemn, peaceful, and sublime perfection of 
knowledge, but the worthless glitter and noisy babble of shame- 
less impudence and conceited chattering ignorance. 

The author of the first, fifth, and sixth pamphlets in the list 
of works mentioned at the head of this article, became Professor 
of Moral and Political Philosophy at Upsala in 1842, but has 
officiated in that capacity ever since 1840, when his predecessor, 
becoming a member of his Majesty’s Cabinet, could no longer 
reside at the university. He had then already for three years 
holden the office of junior professor (adjunct), and has lately 
become Emeritus; and he has of course, like other older’ 





¢ The reader must not suppose this pretentious absurdity to be the same as 
what Aristotle says about the téAos of philosophy in the middle of the first 
chapter of the Nicom. Ethics. But one has only to read with ordinary attention 
the words of Aristotle to see the vast difference. 

/ This oath is not now required directly, but is implied in the oath on the 
Constitution. 
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ordinary professors, sworn his faith in the Augsburg Confession. 
He has accordingly had nearly thirty years to infect the uni- 
versity with his poisonous system, and he has diligentiy used 
them, for there is scarcely a single philosophy-teacher’s place in 
the country which is not in the possession of his followers. 
The Bostrém-philosophy is in fact that which in Sweden is 
generally accepted. Dr. Bostrém having, on the usual condition 
of acceptance of the Augsburg Confession, obtained his prefer- 
ments, entered on his professional duties ; and he went to work 
warily. He sheltered his system from criticism by strictly 
abstaining from publishing it. The only way to become ac- 
quainted with it was to attend his lectures, for understanding 
which, however, it was naturally necessary (for a professor, of 
course, cannot begin from the first principles of his system in 
every course) to obtain rudimentary instruction from one of his 
“ Docents,” and to take down in writing what one heard. The 
MSS. which students thus made could occasionally be bought, 
but of course were rarer and dearer than a printed book would 
have been, and their value was naturally greater or less accord- 
ing to the writer’s power of remembering and setting forth the 
master’s sentiments. It requires, no doubt, a high degree of 
compendious genius to set forth the whole amount of human 
knowledge, the sum total of science, on a couple of quires of 
foolscap. We see here, however, the formation of a complete 
esoteric school, in which the poison was stealthily and warily 
instilled. Now, bearing in mind that this philosophy is a com- 
pulsory subject which a candidate for a university-degree is 
obliged to study, and even previously, in order to be received as 
a student, must be examined in, the effect of a mysterious and 
esoteric system, which appeals directly to a youth’s intellectual 
pride, and by flattering his vanity, encourages him to deny his 
faith, on the susceptible, generous and trusting mind of a young 
man entering the university, fresh from the gymnasium (public 
school), and earnestly seeking after knowledge, but destitute of 
the experience necessary to distinguish between arrogant pre- 
tension and real superiority, can easily be conceived. The mis- 
chief done is indeed incalculable, for this insidious and demo- 
ralizing method of disseminating the doctrine was strictly perse- 
vered in till 1859, when the little brochure which stands sixth on 
our list was published as an article in the Biographical Lexicon, 
and, though small and incomplete, yet suffices to give some idea 
of the system. By exposing young men and boys to the artifices 
of the teachers of a science which ought, even when properly 
taught, as Aristotle observes, to be reserved for the study of 
riper years, the havoc that has been made in the faith of the 
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present and the rising generation is truly lamentable, and, as 
almost every gymnasium (high school for boys) in the kingdom 
is now provided with a teacher of the same heresy, it is impos- 
sible to say where the mischief will end. Dr. Bostrém has 
enjoyed in his own country a reputation almost, if not quite, 
equal to that of Hegel in Germany, and his philosophy was for a 
time cried up as far less anti-christian than Hegelianism (more 
anti-christian it could not well be) ; but it is time to look into the 
little book above mentioned, and see how far it justifies the 
preference, whether one Abbot of Unreason has any advantage 
over the other. 

The Deity, according to Dr. Bostrém, is a being without 
will, without cognisance, and totally inactive, occupied from all 
eternity to all eternity in contemplating, in perfect rest and with 
selfish enjoyment, his own perfections: in short, very much like 
an oyster in his shell, lying quite still, and capable only of enjoy- 
ment. 


“To finite beings God bears the general relation that he constitutes 
their ground—immediately as regards the purely spiritual and ideal in 
them, but thereby also mediately as regards the more or less material and 
real. In his nature, indeed, he stands in no kind of relation and exercises 
no kind of activity; but this does not prevent the possibility of his doing 
so for finite beings, and his being in and for them considered as standing 
in relation to them,” etc., etc. (p. 17). 


Our author then, with as much self-complacency and self- 
importance as if he were all the seven wise men of Greece rolled 
into one, proceeds to criticise and amend the Christian religion, 
with which he tells us that his own abortion “in the main” 
agrees. Let us see the agreement. 


“In the first place, Bostrom, as a philosopher, can discover no Trinity 
in the Deity; which ought not to surprise anybody, as he so rigorously 
separates from the being of God all that is finite and anthropopathical. 
Finite rational beings may, indeed, have to each other the relation of 
higher and lower, but in relation to God they are all equally his from all 
eternity begotten children, as far as regards their spirit or idea. And if one 
will improperly designate by the word ‘Son’ the eternal idea or spirit, 
then we must say that the number of God’s sons is infinite, and that there 
is no difference between them (p. 20). As to the Holy Ghost, it is 
nothing more than what Bostrom understands by religion.” 


So much for the Trinity and the Incarnation, we come now 
to the Atonement. 


“ But, moreover, Bostrém cannot, as a philosopher, know of or acknow- 
ledge any satisfactio vicaria, or any other salvation or atonement than that 
given by the Deity’s general operation as the Holy Spirit or religion. As 
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regards the former, he maintains it to be a notion that has ariseri out of a 
false conception of the significancy and object of punishment in a state 
with respect to which Bostrém’s opinions differ considerably, not only 
from those ordinarily entertained by the*many, but even from those of 
most criminalists both of ancient and modern times [a strong presump- 
tion, by the way, that they are wrong]; and, as for the latter, he con- 
siders the world’s development to be nothing else than the continual 
salvation of, and atonement for, the beings of finite reason” (p. 24). 


To finish this “ agreement with Christianity in general,” and 
with the Augsburg Confession in particular, we may add that B. 
acknowledges the existence of no such body as the Church, and 
though he admits the immortality of the human soul, he rejects 
summarily the doctrine of eternal perdition (p. 22), as also that 
of a creation, and, of course, of a revelation. He grants to 
people what he calls ‘ unlimited freedom of conscience and reli- 
gion ;”’ but this unlimited freedom does not include freedom to 
disseminate (except in his own case) one’s opinions, to change 
one’s communion, or to hold conventicles (p. 23). The author, 
in short, has been always an advocate for the persecution of 
Dissenters ; and this “ unlimited freedom ” seems to mean that 
a man may enjoy his own religion provided he keep it a secret, 
so as never to let others know of it who have the opportunity of 
persecuting him ; that is to say, he will allow others just so much 
freedom as it is absolutely impossible to take away from them, 
and no more. His Church-polity is, in fact, the most unlimited 
Cesaro-papism, more absolute than any that exists in Europe, 
or perhaps in the world. 

Dr. Bostrém’s philosophy is a system of absolute idealism ; 
that is to say, it denies the existence of the material and bodily 
world, and assumes that the phenomena comprehended under 
that name are only imperfect perceptions of the spiritual, of 
which latter, in its turn, a one-sided aspect, taken from the point- 
of-view of bare perception and thought, is given. 

Like other philosophers, Dr. Bostrém has a system of morals 
and a system of State policy. Of the former the little pamphlet 
before us gives some account, though we do not occupy ourselves 
with it. On the latter he has given out a separate treatise, No. 
6 on our list, which is its author’s favourite production. Of it 
we shall only remark that it is of the most rigorously conserva- 
tive character, and is generally disapproved of even by those who 
in other respects are among the Professor’s warmest admirers ; 
though, for our own part, were we to criticise it, we should be 
inclined to view some at least of its conclusions far more favour- 
ably than his other works, irrespectively, however, of his way of 
coming at them. 
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Dr. Bostrém’s philosophy and theology have been made the 
subject of a careful and well-written examination, and his anthro- 
pology, ethics, and politics more compendiously reviewed by Dr. 
Myrberg, one of the junior Professors of Theology at Upsala. 
Our space prevents us from giving any detailed account of this 
valuable little work, but we cannot help extracting a part of the 
refutation of Bostrém’s conception of the Deity. 


“The main feature in Bostrém’s conception of the Godhead is the 
total absence of all ethical or moral attributes in God that characterises 
it. The absolute reason, or the being of absolute perfection, such is the 
favourite term that Bostrém on all occasions uses of God ; and, if we look 
at Bostrém’s arrangement of the divine attributes, which express the more 
accurate character of his idea of God, we find those only included which 
relate to the existence and knowledge of God, not to the divine will. The 
property of willing appears to a Bostrémite philosopher, according to the 
blundering custom of philosophers in general, too simple and mean a 
quality to attribute to God. Accordingly, all such attributes as holiness, 
justice, goodness, love, etc.; in a word, all the moral attributes, have at one 
fell swoop been removed from the Supreme Being. Here the infinite 
difference between Bostrém’s idea of God and the Christian doctrine is 
evident; for in Christianity it is just the ethical attributes, holiness, love, 
etc., that are most strongly emphasized, and that not in a mere accom- 
modative sense, but in a manner that leaves it indubitable that God, in 
himself and without all regard to his creatures, unites all these properties 
in himself in their highest perfection. ‘God is light, and in him is no 
darkness,’ says St. John the Apostle, hereby representing God as the 
highest purity and perfection as regards knowledge; but he does not stop 
with that one side of God’s being, but represents him also as the highest 
purity and perfection as regards will; as the holy and the just on the one 
side, as love in truth and holiness on the other. And, in the last defini- 
nition, Love in truth aud holiness, St. John’s and the New Testament’s 
idea of the Godhead reaches its culmination. An icy and chilling blast 
goes forth from the, in the strictest sense, heartless reason-god that the 
Bostrémite philosophy would oppose to this; and small knowledge must 
he possess of man’s religious wants who thinks that they can be satisfied 
by an idea of God that thus utterly ignores the weight and significancy 
of the moral life. No wonder that in the being of such a god a relation 
of love, such as finds its expression in the Christian Trinity, is not to be 
thought of. . . . . . Such is, in short, the Bostrémite conception 
of God. To Christian consciousness it is radically false and erroneous. 
To accept it would not be to make one or two additions to the Christian 
doctrine, but to embrace an altogether different and new religion; for 
religion in its entirety rests on the conception of God, and with the change 
or alteration of that, the entire religion is changed and altered” (p. 32). 


We regret that we cannot extract more from Dr. Myrberg’s 
sensible little book, wherein he has exposed the absurdities of a 
subtle and mischievous heresy, of which he justly remarks, in 
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the words of Cicero, that there is no folly so monstrous but that 
a philosopher can be found who will maintain it. 

We are very far from wishing to intimate that the study of 
philosophy is in itself anything wrong, or, indeed, that it is other 
than good. The works of Aristotle and Plato have always been, 
still are, and probably always will be read by Christians with both 
pleasure and advantage, and, when properly studied, no doubt 
conduce to fixing a pious reader’s faith in, and enhancing his 
thankfulness to, our blessed Saviour. The same may be said of 
the works of very many other philosophers (for the Fathers of 
the Church and schoolmen of the Christian period were all more 
or less philosophers) who have flourished in the various ages of 
the Church, from the beginning up to the present time. What 
we protest against is the self-conceited and mischievous modern 
school of Northern Germany, which is after all-a mere rifaccia- 
mento of Spinoza’s system, which system was itself a most per- 
verse travesty of the Kabbala. 

But Dr. Bostrém is an old man, and is determined to finish 
his career in a manner worthy of a full-bred mountebank. Ac- 
cordingly, like “the genuine Mr. Merryman” of Bartlemy 
Fair’s itinerant theatre, he finishes the comedy by the surprising 
feat of swallowing himself alive and whole. This feat he has 
accomplished in his last work, ‘‘ Remarks on the Doctrine of 
Hell,” to which we now turn our attention. 

The event that has given rise to the paroxysm that has called 
forth this eccentric production is as follows. A wretched woman 
in the province of Dalecarlia, urged by a sick and somewhat 
insane daughter, has bound her child of nine years old, and has, 
with the help of an equally fanatic female neighbour, actually 
flogged it to death, in order, she says, to save its soul from the 
devil and hell. From this the Professor takes occasion to rise 
up, ferule in hand, and cast the whole responsibility of the appal- 
ling crime on the Church-clergy on the ground that they teach 
the existence of the devil and hell, and, in bullying and insolent 
language, lectures the theologians in their own province, of which 
he understands no more than the unborn babe. Let us hear his 
exordium. 

“When will our thoughtless theologians and priests acquire sufficient 
sound reason and Christian illumination to banish entirely from religious 
teaching the old and unreasonable doctrine of the devil and hell, which 
has in all ages done so much mischief, and in our time is a veritable scan- 
dal? This doctrine is, however, nothing else than a coarse and supersti- 
tious production of the imagination, which originally belonged to the 
barbarous Persians,? and was received from them by the equally barbarous 





* Persons less ignorant of Oriental antiquity than Dr. Bostrém will not 
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. Jews, from whom it has descended to all the Christian barbarians, who 
preach it even to the present time. It has, however, no ground either 
in reason or experience; and, being an insult to the being and dignity of 
God, is as irreligious and unchristian as it is superstitions and un- 
reasonable.” 


In a note we are asked whether it be possible to imagine 
a greater shame and disgrace to a priesthood pretending to the 
name of Christian than that the Scriptures of those hard-hearted 
and vengeful Semites, the Jews, who represent their God as visit- 
ing the sins of the fathers upon the children to the third and 
fourth generation, should still be transmitted as God’s Word? 
Another note informs us what Dr. Bostrém means by the word 
Christian, which he constantly and with such unblushing effron- 
tery applies to his own dogmas. 


“That the doctrine is found in the New Testament is no evidence of 
its being Christian, for the words Biblical and Christian are by no means 
synonymous. Christendom is, in fact, older than the Bible, and there is 
good reason to suppose a wide difference between Christ’s own religious 


convictions and those of the Christian authors of the Scriptures, who were - 


not even immediate disciples.” Christ’s own Christianity was his deep 
and pure consciousuess of God; that is, his own deep and pure reason, 
for the two expressions are synonymovs; and Christian truth is also 
accessible to us in our own reason, if we seriously seek it, instead of trying 
to obtain it from other sources. That it, in writings written a good time 
after Christ by Christian Jews and Greeks, should be found mixed up with 
Jewish and Greek notions, which cannot be acknowledged as Christian, 
inasmuch as they are evidently unreasonable, is so natural that, were it 
otherwise, it would be a miracle. Moreover, if such notions are to be 
found in Christ himself (which we have no means of knowing), he held them 
as a man of his nation and age, not as the high founder of our religion, and 
accordingly they are to us, as Christians, destitute of all authority and im- 
portance. For us truly Christian and truly rational are one and the same 
thing, and were so for Christ himself; for man can have no other source 
of religious knowledge than his own reason, for he is only a sensitive- 


rational being, and no such knowledge can possibly come to him through 
his senses.” 


We now understand the secret of the marvellous “ agreement 
in the main” of Professor Bostrém’s dogmas with Christianity. 
If Christianity be not the doctrine of the New Testament, which 





require reminding that the doctrine of punishment after death is older than the 
Persian period. Moreover, the Jewish and Christian doctrine, which makes 
Hell eternal, cannot be taken from the Persian, for we learn from the Vendidad, 
the Yashts, and the Bundehesh, that Ormuzd opens the abode of the Darvands 
five days every year to let out penitents, and that ultimately Ahriman and the 
Deevs will be converted to the law of Ormuzd and saved. 

* The author seems to allow himself a synecdoche, for St. Mark and St. Luke 
only among the writers of the New Testament were not immediate disciples. 
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was written by Jews and Greeks, who were not immediate 
disciples of our Lord, nor that of Christ himself, who was but 
“a man of his nation and age,” i.e. “a hard-hearted and 
vengeful Semite,” living in a barbarous age that had not been 
enlightened by a Bostrém, but simply and exclusively pure reason, 
that is to say, Professor Bostrém’s opinions, for nobody else’s 
opinions will he admit to be reason at all, then of course Chris- 
tianity and the Bostrém-dogmas agree, not only in the main but 
also in the details. If we are at liberty to re-christen Bos- 
trémism as Christianity, no doubt Christianity and Bos- 
trémism agree. And by the same rule, if we are at liberty to 
call the Bostrém-heresy by the name Augsburg Confession, or 
Brahminical mythology, then the Bostrém-dogmas agree with 
the Augsburg Confession, or with Brahminism, or with whatever 
you please. But what is to be said of the honour and honesty 
of a person who resorts to so disgraceful an abuse of language ? 

Professor Bostrém then reasons, that, as God is good, he 
never can have made anything evil, especially such a being as 
the devil, or such a place as hell, for darkness cannot be 
obtained from light, nor cold from warmth-giving materials. 
And all this follows forsooth, because, however physically impos- 
sible, it is nevertheless philosophically true, that “an effect that 
takes place in time is always its own first cause.’ But, as the 
question of hell involves the doctrine of punishment, the pro- 
fessor seizes the opportunity of expounding a little more at large, 
especially in the second edition, his own theory on that subject, 
which, as we have seen in a previous extract, he piques himself 
upon, as differing from everybody else’s. 

Our object is not to vindicate the Protestant clergy of 
Sweden ;—that we leave them to do for themselves,—neither is 
it formally and in order to refute Professor Bostrém’s sophisms, 
which fortunately are of such a nature, that to Catholics they 
require only to be enounced and their worthlessness is evident. 
We are writing for English Catholics, and our object is merely 
to lay before them a sketch of what is going on in another part 
of the world. 

Dr. Bostrém tells us (p. 16) that all writers except Plato, 
but especially all theologians, ‘“‘ who in all ages have blindly 
adhered to the Bible,’ have mistaken between the means and 





« The physical illustrations are particularly unfortunate. Both these things 
can be done; and the production of darkness from light is just the eaperi- 
mentum crucis that established the wave-theory of light. From dealers in a 
marine-store shop of a science that includes everything, one does not expect 
accuracy in wavthing, but ignorant blunders are what one does expect from the 
crazy charlatanism that makes such professions. 
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the end of punishment ;—that (p. 19) “the object of punish- 
ment is the bettering of the individual punished, and, through 
him, of the punisher and all other rational beings, all being mem- 
bers of the same organism.” It is singular, that his favourite, 
the great Plato (whom he admits to have understood the matter) , 
took a different and broader view. He makes Socrates say, at 
the latter end of the Gorgias :— 


“ Tt is fit, that one, who is rightly punished by another, should either 
become better and be himself advantaged, or be an example to others, 
that they may be deterred from evil by the sight of what he suffers. 
Those who are thus beneficially to themselves punished by the gods and 
men, are they who have committed curable sins, and receive assistance 
through pains and sufferings both here and in Hades. For otherwise it is 
not possible to be freed from unrighteousness. But of extreme criminals, 
who on account of such wickedness are incurable, examples are made, 
and they are not themselves in any way benefitted by it, being incurable ; 
but others are benefitted, who see them, on account of their crimes, 
suffering the greatest, painfullest and frightfullest torments for all 
eternity (tov dei xpovov), absolutely set up as examples there in the 
prison of Hades, a spectacle and admonition to all the unjust that may 
come” (hereafter exist). 


Again, in the Phedo, Socrates, urging the importance of study 
and a good life, because the soul can take nothing with it to 
Hades, except the wisdom and virtue it has acquired on earth, 
says :— 


“It is stated that every one who dies is handed over to his demon, 
whose lot he was when living, who proceeds to lead him to a certain place, 
where all will be judged together, and then conducted to Hades by the 
guide appointed for that purpose. Having there obtained what he ought to 
obtain, and remained the appointed time, he is again brought hither by 
another guide, and that this is continued through many long periods . . 
The orderly and wise soul readily follows its guide, and does not ignore 
the present (i.e. understands its lot and the object of it); but the sensual 
soul, impassioned of the body, fluttering round it and the visible place, 
after much struggling and suffering, is, at length, by violence and with 
difficulty led away by the appointed demon; and having come to the spot 
where the other souls are, the impure soul that has committed any of 
these crimes, or is defiled with unjust murders, or has done things cognate 
to these and the deeds of cognate souls, is shunned and avoided by all, 
and none will be its companion or guide. It thus wanders in every kind 
of difficulty till certain times are past, after which it is brought by 
necessity to its fitting abode. But the soul that has passed through life 
in purity and moderation has the gods for companions and guides, and 
each of them inhabits his appropriate habitation.” 


This last passage, it will be observed, is introduced by 
Socrates with Aéyera, “ it is reported,” and thus we know not 
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to what extent the view it offers of the case had the great 
master’s consent. If it had, the former passage will compel us 
to consider the “ fitting abodes ” and “ appropriate habitations,” 
here spoken of as eternal. The former passage, however, from 
the Gorgias, is undoubtedly that which gives the opinion of 
Socrates ; and, according to that, as long as there exists a being 
with free will, and, therefore, capable of sin, it may be man, or 
angel, or spirit, the sufferings of the incurable examples cannot 
be said to be, as Dr. Bostrém would maintain, “ without an 
object.” 

So much for the view of punishment, both in this world and 
the next, entertained by Plato, who, according to Dr. Bostrém, 
did understand the matter. But Dr. Bostrém assures us, in 
direct opposition to Plato, that the death, whether of the just or 
unjust, is only a passage toa higher and better life, and that the 
state, when it takes the life of an offender, “ only frees him from 
a sensuality over which reason has no power.” If this theory 
be true and complete, observes Dean Beckman, why should the 
professor be so horrified at the Dalecarlian mother? She saw 
in her child “ a sensuality over which reason had no power,” and 
she freed the child from it, and promoted it “ to a higher and 
better existence.” Surely, on Dr. Bostrém’s principles, this 
was a meritorious and loving deed, nay, a heroic act of mercy, 
for the mother, in order to free the child from its sensuality 
“and promote it to a better existence,” exposes herself to the 
vengeance of the law. It is true that, in the professor’s 
language, the source of all evil is “ sensuality ” (sinnlighet), and 
the poor woman calls it “the Devil,” but the two things are 
here identical, and the difference in the name cannot alter the 
ethical character of the act. If we abhor, as all must abhor the 
frightful deed, we must in reason also reject the professor’s 
theory. In fact, if his theory be true, and if he can persuade 
the generality of men that it is so, some unphilosophical trades- 
men may make grand fortunes by speculating in halters, prussic 
acid, pistols, strychnine, and other instruments of suicide, for all 
believers in the system must, no doubt, be desirous of promotion 
to a higher and better existence.’ 





j Plato would be sick if he could see the follies put forward in his name by 
modern sophists. . 

* By the way, it is a curious fact, that, according to the memoir lately pre- 
sented to the Academie de Medicine by the director of the Bureau de Statisque 
at Paris, it is in just those countries where the modern German philosophy is 
most prevalent, viz. Prussia and Denmark, that the per-centage of suicides is 
enormously higher than in any others. The learned director attributes this to 
inordinate competition and gambling in trade, but this can hardly be the real 
reason, for England would then have a véry high per-centage, whereas the 
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Our object here is, as we have already stated, not either 
formally to refute Dr. Bostrém, nor to vindicate the Protestant 
clergy of Sweden,—though the charge against them be one that 
equally affects the Catholic clergy throughout the world. The 
clergy are both able and ready to defend themselves, and Dean 
Beckman’s masterly and well-reasoned little book has, in our 
opinion, so completely cut away the ground from under the 
philosopher’s grotesque edifice, as not to leave an atom of it 
standing. In opposition to the professor’s two positions, viz. 
that God, being good, cannot inflict perdition on anyone, and 
that eternal punishment, as having no object, is unreasonable 
and an insult to God’s being and dignity, he proves the follow- 
ing :—As regards the first position, 


1. “That God, in his character of the absolute good and pure love, 
must from his very nature react against evil. 

2. “That that reaction must, by a being persevering in wickedness, 
be felt as perdition. 

3. “That God must therefore, in his property of goodness and love, 
and in consequence of his very nature, inflict perdition on the being that 
perseveres in wickedness. 

4. “That such infliction is not contrary to his nature as pure and 
perfect happiness.” 


And, as regards the second position, 


1. “ That the assertion that eternal punishment has no object is false. 

2. “That it is not borne out, even by the professor’s own theory of 
punishment, and consequently cannot by that theory be confirmed, even 
if the said theory were true, which it has been shewn not to be. 

3. “ That the assertion is incompatible with a sound and true concep- 
tion of punishment, its significancy and its object. 

4. “That the professor has, therefore, no more succeeded in shewing 
that the doctrine of eternal punishment is an insult to God’s being and 
dignity, than, in general, that the doctrine of a perdition inflicted by God 
is so.” 


The little brochure of Simplicius Quaerens consists of a series 
of questions put with a caustic urbanity and polite irony, which 
here and there remind us of the celebrated “ Lettres de quelques 
Juifs.” We extract a couple of the shortest queries, which, 
however, may give the Professor some trouble satisfactorily to 
answer. 


“ Jewish and Greek Notions.—If it be so ‘ natural’ (as the writer, 
without any proof, even in his improved edition, maintains), that the 
Christian faith, as put forth by the Apostles, ‘should be mixed up with 





learned director’s researches assign to England an unexpectedly low per- 
centage. 
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Jewish and Greek notions,’ how can he explain that what the Apostles 
preached, and what was therefore included in their notions, viz., the 
Christian truth, was to the ‘Jews a stumbling-block and to the Greeks 
foolishness?” Was it ‘natural’ that Jewish and Greek notions should be 
thus regarded by Jews and Greeks ?” 

“ Ethical.—Suppose the author to see, what every one who bas not 
lost his senses must see, viz., that the author’s religious doctrine is in 
direct opposition to the religious confession of the community under whose 
laws he has placed himself, and supposing that that community requires, 
as the condition of the protection it gives and the advantages it grants, 
that its subjects with oath bind themselves, amongst other things, not to 
teach anything that contravenes the received religion—if the author, in 
spite of this, retained his place in that community, would such conduct 
be compatible with a rational theory of ethics, and a rational theory of 
rights and of society? And, supposing that the ‘ father of moral philo- 
sophy’ were informed of the writer's remarkable conduct and position, 
would not the aged ironist be more scandalised than ever he was at the 
mighty sophist’s conceit, and ask in wonder, is it on the principles of a 
rational philosophy that morals are thus attended to in the much boasted 
nineteenth century? And would the writer then have to answer Socrates 
Yes or No?” 


The little book, ‘‘ Some Thoughts, etc.,” which stands fourth 
on the list at the head of this article, contains some useful re- 
marks, but we have not space to notice it particularly nor give 
extracts. We are glad to see the philosophical Professor’s mis- 
chievous and shameless brochure so well met, and we hope and 
trust that these works, more especially the strictly logical little 
books of Dean Beckman and Professor Myrberg, may be instru- 
mental in saving many, and even of recalling some, from the 
snares which this mischievous and treacherous system holds out 
for the faith of the rising generation. 

To & ed Kpatoin, pi) Svxopporras ieiv.! 

It is truly painful to think of the awful responsibility of those 
who spread these impious and demoralising notions among the 
youth of a people who seem, almost universally, to be endowed 
by nature with those amiable and heart-engaging qualities which 
Christianity has so mighty a power to call into being where they 
do not previously exist, and so magnificently ennobles and de- 
velopes where they do. We most heartily wish that the oppo- 
nents of this infidel system may be successful in their endeavours 
to check its progress ; but oh! that these and the similar uncouth 
phenomena in England, Germany, and Denmark may open the 
eyes of all believing Lutherans and Protestants—may shew them 
the frightful end to which their system tends, and lead them to 
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take refuge on that rock against which the gates of hell shall not 
prevail. 
Dr. Bostrém concludes his book with the following sentence : 


“To hell, then, with the whole of the old barbarous devil-and-hell- 
doctrine ; and thither also, we had almost said, with all the coarse and 
thoughtless beings who still in our days teach it. But of course, we can- 
not, as rational men, wish them any harm; on the contrary, we wish them 
from our hearts all good, and especially a more enlightened and purer 
knowledge of Christianity, though we entertain but little hope that our 
wish will, in that respect, be speedily realised.” 


With this sentence, which deserves no comment, we dismiss 
the subject. Our readers by this time must be tired of Dr. 
Bostrém,” and; should they hear more of him, may perhaps 
dream of Bottom.” 





™ He will probably now not do much more mischief, as his later productions 
seem as if written for the purpose of making himself and his philosophy ridicu- 
lous. He is the true satiric drama that follows the tragic trilogy of Kant, 
Schelling, and Hegel. [A fixed idea gets possession of his empty skull, and 
rattles there like a parched pea in an empty bladder.] 'The idea which in his 
latter works has taken possession of him is, that Christianity is a thing to be 
manufactured by each individual for himself out of his own hallucinations, and 
is not in any respect a historical fact ; but historical facts are stubborn things, 
and are not, like the Philistines of old, to be annihilated by the jaw of an ass. 
The poor old man is a quizzical compound of blundering ignorance, unblushing 
impudence, and stupid conceit, to which now may be added senile and sedate 
wrong-headedness. 

" The author of the foregoing article, in sending it to the friend at whose 
request we have consented to print it, wrote as follows: “I do not know whe- 
ther you have seen the confession of guilt just published (in June, 1865) by the 
clergyman (Mr. Lindbeck) now under sentence of death for poisoning certain 
of his parishioners by mixing poison in the sacramental wine. It is indeed the 
most shameless and disgusting of documents, but it is very instructive. Here 
we have the philosophy of the modern school logically and consequently carried 
out. The assassin maintains that he has done right, that it is an act of holy 
charity to murder the sick, the poor, and the unhappy, and so free them from 
their misery, and promote them to a better existence. And he shamelessly 
asks, in conclusion, ‘ Who is the more guilty before God? I, who, in defiance 
of human law, have freed a few sick, poor, or unfortunate people from misery, 
or my ‘ persecutors,’ who, by means of human law, have brought misery on 
me and my family for doing a charitable action?’ (I have not the confession 
before me as I now write, but I think I can so far trust my memory as to say 
the citations are very nearly word for word.) A more apposite comment on 
Bostrém’s theory could not easily be imagined, for here we have his theory 
directly carried out in practice; the clergyman promotes his people to a higher 
and better existence, the poor because they are poor, the rich man because he 
often suffers from the gout, and dismisses them to heaven on the wings of a 
Silbodal sacrament. Ihave thought it worth while to call your attention to this, 
however very painful a case, for it is so very instructive, and indicates so 
clearly the moral character of the modern perfidious (i.e., faith-rejecting) school.” 
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INSPIRATION AND REVELATION. 


Ir the Books of Holy Scripture as received by the Christian 
Church be inspired, we can only form a true and adequate idea 
of their inspiration from themselves. We can form no such idea 
from any @ priori reasoning, nor have we any argument from 
analogy. How God’s Spirit should influence the mind either of 
the receivers or the recorders of his revelations is what no man 
canlay down. And the inspiration of the men whose revelations 
are related in Scripture, as well as the inspiration of the various 
writers of Scripture, is with us a solitary fact in supernatural 
history. We acknowledge no other line of inspired prophets than 
those of whom the Bible speaks: no other line of inspired writers 
than they who have composed the Old and New Testaments. 

It is plain, at the outset of this inquiry, that some distinction 
is to be drawn between the writers of Scripture and those men of 
whom we are told in Scripture that revelation was vouchsafed to 
them. In many cases they are identical. Moses received reve- 
lation from God and recorded it. So did Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 
other writers both of the Old Testament and the New. But 
there were others who did not do so. Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, received revelations, but composed no part of our Scrip- 
tures. If, as is possible if not probable, they ever committed 
their revelations to writing, we do not yet know this to be a 
fact. But while this distinction is true it will not, we think, 
affect our argument in any important respect. The inspiration 
of all would appear to have been essentially the same however 
varied in circumstances, whether they received a revelation 
which they only communicated orally to the men of their day, 
or both received such, and committed it to writing for the in- 
struction of after ages, or only committed to writing the history 
of the past, or recorded the revelations made to others without 
receiving from God any new revelation themselves. And here 
an inquiry suggests itself, which must be particularly noticed ere 
we proceed further. It is, what is the distinction, or is there 
any, between revelation and inspiration? Is it ever the case 
that revelation is made to one who is not at the same time 
inspired, so far as the revelation made to him extends? We do 
not of course speak at all of persons to whom revelation is made, 
of which they are not the official and authoritative mediums of 
communicating from God to men. Truths before unknown were 
revealed to the Apostolic Churches by the Apostles: the latter 
were inspired, but the former were not. The question is whether 
revelation was in any instance given to any one as the direct 
medium of its communication from God to man, while inspira- 
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tion was at the same time denied to him. A writer upon this 
subject, whose work stands deservedly very high, maintains that 
these gifts of God are separable, and in some cases separated.*. It 
is with much diffidence that we would venture to differ from one 
whose writings have raised the Irish Church in the estimation of 
English Churchmen, and would be an honour to any Church or any 
age. But we are obliged to say that we do not think that he has 
advanced any sufficient grounds for the distinction he maintains, 
and that it is one as held by him open to very grave and serious 
objections. The only distinction we can see is that revelation 
may be described as the matter communicated, and inspiration 
as the manner in which it is communicated. We regard these 
gifts of God, however, as inseparable. We hold that in every 
instance God inspires the medium of his revelation, so that he 
communicates it as he receives it, otherwise we should place such 
persons on an absolute level with every one to whom an inspired 
medium has communicated a revelation from God, and in fact 
rob the revelation itself of its high authority as the communica- 
tion of a message from Godto man. We also hold that every 
inspired man receives with his inspiration such a communication 
as, while it very frequently does not in any degree partake of the 
nature of a knowledge before utterly unknown in general, or un- 
known to the inspired person, is yet properly of the nature of 
revelation. Guidance in the selection of matter for record, 
preservation from error in the matters recorded, and similar 
things, partake, in our estimation, as truly of the character of 
revelation, as information on a matter of which the party had no 
acquaintance, whether it be a matter of history or of prophecy. 
One main ground on which Archdeacon Lee relies for the 
specific difference which he alleges to exist between inspiration 
and revelation is this, that while we uphold the inspiration of 
every part of Scripture, there are yet in Scripture many things 
which are not revelations. As an instance in point he gives us 
the sayings of Job’s wife. It were easy to multiply such 
instances. The greater part of the book of Job is in fact an 
instance of the kind fully as much as the blasphemous sayings 
of the patriarch’s spouse. The long speeches of Job’s friends 
are not revelations, though the record of them is inspired. But 
the conclusion drawn from this is, in our opinion, most fallacious. 
It is just as true to say of all such sayings, that they are not in- 
spired as that they are not revelations. Their record is inspired, 
but they are not for all that inspired sayings, but sayings often 
positively untrue. No ground then exists in these cases for the 





a The Inspiration of Holy Scripture, by Archdeacon Lee. Third Edition p. 27- 
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alleged distinction between revelation and inspiration, since the 
sayings in question are neither inspired nor revealed. Scripture 
is in their case an inspired record of uninspired utterances, and 
it would be as reasonable to establish from them a specific differ- 
ence between inspiration and inspiration, as between inspiration 
and revelation. 

Another reason for his alleged distinction is that several 
persons, as the Patriarchs, “received revelations but were not 
inspired to record them.” (Lee, p. 30). It is, we think, not fair 
to assume that the patriarchs never recorded their revelations. 
We are, in fact, ignorant whether they did or not. But let us 
suppose that they never did record them, still the conclusion that 
they were not inspired does not follow. Are we to suppose that 
unless a man placed his revelations upon record that he was not 
inspired? The very contrary to this would appear from Scrip- 
ture. The possessors of the various spiritual gifts in the 
Apostolic Churches, and among them of revelations, were surely 
inspired by the Holy Ghost, but to all appearance they com- 
mitted few if any of their revelations to writing. But Dr. Lee 
should remember that inspiration was just as much given for the 
purpose of oral teaching, as for placing that teaching upon 
record. He has himself fully allowed this at p. 28, where he 
ascribes to inspiration the energy “ by which the human agents 
chosen by God have officially proclaimed his will by word of 
mouth, or have committed to writing the several portions of the 
Bible.” The fact then that the patriarchs received revelations 
which they were not inspired to place in writing, does not prove 
that they were not inspired to communicate them orally to the 
men of their day. The latter is inspiration just as much as the 
former, and we are perfectly satisfied that with the divine com- 
munication they received the inspiration to deliver it by word 
of mouth as they received it. Dr. Lee cannot in one place re- 
strict his definition of inspiration to the capacity for writing, 
when in another he allows it its undoubtedly proper force, that, 
namely, of communicating in any way the divine revelation as it 
was received. 

It is also contended in support for his theory that “ the 
writer of the Acts of the Apostles was inspired for his task ; but 
we are not told that he ever enjoyed a revelation” (p. 30). 
Little confidence can be placed on arguments from silence, and 
Luke may have enjoyed many revelations to the fullest extent 
of the meaning of that word, though we are not told of his 
having done so. But we may not confine our idea of the 
nature of revelation to any part, however important, of its 
functions in order to establish our theory. Revelation has a 
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wider scope than simply the communication from heaven of 
truth absolutely unknown to the recipient of it. It may be very 
true that inspiration is given to men without at the time, or it 
may be at any time, making to them a revelation of what was 
wholly unknown to them. But unless we define inspiration to 
be a mere wild unintelligible impulse to we know not what, we 
must suppose that it always exerts some influence in the direc- 
tion of, and partaking truly of the character of, revelation, as 
correcting or reviving memory, correcting and guiding judg- 
ment, correcting or imparting a proper apprehension of the 
subject in hand, etc., etc. All this is of the nature of revela- 
tion, or the making known. And if we strip the inspiration, 
which we attribute to a man of everything of this kind, we reduce 
it to we do not well know what. It is then either nothing,— 
absolutely nothing but a name: or else a wild, headlong im- 
pulse, unintelligible, unreasonable, and ridiculous. 

There is indeed one case brought forward by Dr. Lee from 
Scripture of an alleged revelation where no inspiration was 
vouchsafed, viz., the warning of St. Paul by the disciples of 
Tyre not to go up to Jerusalem (Acts xxi.: Lee, p. 30). He 
supposes that in this instance a revelation from God was given 
to the disciples of Tyre to the effect that bonds and afflictions 
awaited Paul at Jerusalem, and that the divine communication 
extended to no more than this. He supposes at the same time 
that these Tyrians enjoyed no inspiration, and that consequently 
they mixed up their own conclusions with the divine revelation, 
and presented as the revelation from above what was in fact an 
adulterated message, viz., that the apostle “should not go up to 
Jerusalem.” If Dr. Lee could establish his view of this case 
of course we should have to submit to it, but it would be, we 
confess, with feelings of the deepest dismay. To our view the 
establishment of but one such case, presented as this is to us in 
the Sacred Scriptures, would most materially shake our con- 
fidence in every part of them. 

For, in the first place, let us reflect that if it is true that 
here certain parties presented as a divine revelation what was 
not in fact a divine revelation, the writer of the Acts of the 
Apostles makes himself just as responsible for the accuracy and 
truth of their statement as they were themselves. It seems to 
us impossible to read the narrative without coming to this con- 
clusion. He affirms that what was said was said “ through the 
Spirit,” just as much as he affirms that it was said at all. What- 
ever were their representation Luke endorses it, and the view 
that would overthrow their inspiration would alike overthrow 
his own. He makes himself just as responsible for their state- 
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ment as they were themselves. It is not, confessedly, from 
Luke’s account of their communication that any doubt is cast 
on its accuracy, but on certain other accounts scattered here 
and there in other parts of the book, which we put together and 
thence draw a conclusion unfavourable to its truth. Certainly 
had we but the passage itself to consult, no one would gather 
from it any other conclusion than that the writer adopts as just 
the representation made on this occasion by the disciples of 
Tyre. And now let us apply this case to other cases of a like 
kind. Can we not suppose other revelations made from time to 
time to other individuals without inspiration to be mixed up by 
them with their own human wishes and conclusions, and all 
presented in this adulterated form to their contemporaries as 
revelations from God, and all recorded by the sacred writers in 
the same way as Luke has recorded the revelation at Tyre? 
Can we not suppose this of the revelations to the patriarchs as 
readily as in the case before us? How are we to know that we 
have not been receiving as pure unmixed revelations what are 
not such in truth, but are so adulterated with erroneous human 
conclusions that they present the very opposite to what God 
intended? We certainly have no safeguard in the manner of 
recording the revelation, for no language can more apparently 
vouchsafe the proper transmission of the message from God to 
man than that in which Luke records the Tyrian revelation. 
Are we to be set to look out other places in Scripture,—to 
put them together,—to draw our inference from their combined 
force,—and from this deduction to separate man’s part from 
God’s in the revelation? This is the only way by which the 
conclusion is arrived at in the case of the Tyrians, that they 
presented an adulterated message. How much doubt, uncer- 
tainty, painful perplexity this would introduce, will be evident at 
ounce. Any other possible solution for the undoubted difficulty 
of the place would be to our mind far preferable to that which 
we are persuaded Dr. Lee has adopted, however unconsciously, 
in support of a theory which we are satisfied is without any 
solid foundation. We will present two, either of which seems 
to us far preferable. 

To one of these we will merely refer, as it is well known and 
pretty generally accepted. It solves the difficulty by supposing 
that the disciples at Tyre did not, as Dr. Lee thinks, present 
their dissuasion to go up to Jerusalem as the Spirit’s revelation, 
but as their own advice, grounded on and arising from the 
revelation that bonds and imprisonments awaited Paul at Je- 
rusalem. We do not know that this is a forced and unnatural 
interpretation of the passage, and it derives considerable con- 
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firmation from a similar occurrence at Cesarea a little later on 
(verses 11, 12), where we are told that in consequence of the 
prediction of Agabus, Paul’s companions and the disciples there 
urgently entreated him not to pursue his intended journey any 
further. It may be that the transaction of ver. 4 is of the same 
nature, more briefly and therefore not so clearly told, but left. in 
a measure to our own natural inference from a comparison of the 
entire narrative. We certainly greatly prefer the view to that 
put forward by Dr. Lee. 

There is, however, another view which in some respects 
seems preferable. It is seldom put forward, but appears to us 
to be well worthy of our most serious consideration. Without 
actually saying that we adopt it, we will lay it before the readers 
of our Journal, and submit it to their criticism. It accepts the 
advice, or warning, or prohibition (according as we choose to 
consider the force of the words), in ver. 4 not as an adulterated 
revelation communicated through an error by the disciples, but 
as the pure and unmingled revelation made by the Spirit, and 
truly reported by those to whom it was made. It thus supposes 
that Paul in going up to Jerusalem acted, not in accordance 
with, but in opposition to the revelation of the Spirit. 

Our first inquiry will be whether Paul had prior to this 
received any revelation from God that he was to go up to 
Jerusalem. There are in the Epistles to the Corinthians several 
references to this visit of St. Paul, which was contemplated by 
him for a considerable time. These references are not con- 
clusive on the point before us, but they let us into the original 
and, for a long time, for a period amounting to more than a 
year apparently (2 Cor. viii, 10), the only reason for the visit, 
and lead us very strongly to the persuasion that Paul, in making 
it, was not acting in obedience to any revelation from God. In 
1 Cor. xvi. the apostle speaks of the collection which had been 
for some time making for the church at Jerusalem, and directs 
the Corinthians to get ready their contribution towards it. At 
this time he had received no revelation from God directing him 
to go up, nor was he at all fully purposed as to going; he only 
said that if it were thought meet that he should go he was 
ready to do so (ver. 4). He is at this time at Ephesus, shortly 
before the tumult which compelled him to leave (Acts xx. 1). 
Soon afterwards he writes, probably from Philippi, his Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians. He is now at the period referred 
to in Acts xx. 1, 2, just before his coming into Greece. In this 
Second Epistle (viii. 4) he tells us what was the reason that 
determined him on going up to Jerusalem. It was not any 
divine revelation, but the urgent request of the churches of 
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Macedonia that he would undertake in person the ministering 
of their bounty to the church at Jerusalem. Up to this time, 
undecided as to his course, he now accepts the mission in con- 
formity with the wishes of the Macedonian churches, and doubt- 
less throws himself into it with all the energy of his character. 
Jerusalem and his own nation had been from the beginning of 
his career the object of his fondest desires and hopes as a mis- 
sionary of Christ. It required a divine communication (Acts 
xxii. 18) to tear him away reluctantly from what he hoped would 
be his scene of labour. Sent by special direction to Gentile and 
distant missions, two brief and hurried visits were all he was 
enabled to pay to Jerusalem between his first and the visit we 
are now speaking of. This visit, pressed upon him on an occa- 
sion which would shew his deep love for his people, doubtless 
came up to him as the long hoped-for period when he might 
with success plead Christ’s cause with Israel, and it is seized 
upon with the ardour and tenacity of his earnest determined 
will. It became, up to this period certainly without any revela- 
tion, the fixed purpose of his spirit to pay this visit to Jerusalem. 
Once more, from Corinth, he refers in his Epistle to the Romans 
to his projected visit, in terms corresponding to his motives, as 
mentioned in 2 Cor. viii., and which are wholly silent as to any 
revelation on the subject. This is but a very brief time before 
his address to the elders of Ephesus. All this, we think, fully 
accounts for the expression in Acts xx. 22, and which is so 
commonly regarded as containing his declaration that the visit 
to Jerusalem was appointed by a divine revelation. 

“ Bound in the Spirit” is a phrase in itself just as applicable 
to the fixed resolve of a strong mind bent on accomplishing its 
purpose, as to a revelation from the Holy Ghost to fulfil it. So 
Bloomfield, Rosenmiiller, Middleton on the Greek article, and 
other authorities understand it here. See a similar expression, 
Acts xviii. 5. But the manner in which the phrase (7d [Tvedua) 
occurs twice in this verse seems to us to intimate a plain dis- 
tinction between it as it occurs in the first clause and in the 
second. If 7d IIvedua, where it first occurs, means the Holy 
Spirit, it appears to us alien from the spirit of the language that 
it should be mentioned in a fuller and more explanatory way in 
the second. The full phrase (7d [Ivedua 1d d&yov) would na- 
turally occur first, the shorter (ro [Tvedua) would occur next, 
if both referred to the same object. In giving the fuller form 
second, Paul appears to us to distinguish the Holy Spirit there 
spoken of from his own spirit which he before mentioned,—a 
view which would appear stronger to English readers if the 
second phrase were translated “ Holy Spirit” instead of “ Holy 
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Ghost.” Now this is the only expression which seems to inti- 
mate that Paul had received any intimation by revelation as to 
the visit to Jerusalem ; and even though the phrase were equally 
capable of either interpretation, various reasons should lead us 
to take it as significant of the apostle’s own mind rather than of 
the Holy Ghost. 

It is of course urged, and the point urged has much force, 
that if the communication of the Tyrian disciples to Paul were 
regarded by him as a communication from the Spirit, he would 
not have disregarded it. We allow this to have much force, 
whether the ua) davaB8aivew of chap. xxi. 4 be taken as a strict 
command, a simple warning, or an advice. We are not pre- 
pared to say what exact force these words possess, but whatever 
it be, we do not think the objection grounded on it sufficient to 
overbalance other and stronger reasons on the other side. It is 
doubtless improbable that Paul would on this or any occasion go 
counter to an intimation conveyed by revelation, but it is not at 
all impossible that he should. We may not make an idol of the 
great apostle more than of Peter, Barnabas, or other Christian 
men. He was liable to mistake, to sin, as they were, and he 
may here have fallen into error, or deliberately preferred his own 
will to that of God. We do not know, as we have already ob- 
served, to what extent we are to charge him with error, suppos- 
ing the Tyrian disciples’ dissuasion from going up to Jerusalem 
did really proceed from the Holy Spirit. With some preference 
of his own will, and that a sinful preference, we must charge 
him, but it need not be to the extent that might at first appear. 
Many mere warnings from the Spirit had already been given 
him as to what he was to expect at Jerusalem, and he may at 
Tyre, in his predetermination of purpose, have taken the com- 
munication as another such warning, or as a trial of his faith. 
He may have misunderstood wilfully, and therefore sinfully, the 
revelation ; for Paul was not on all occasions inspired more than 
the other apostles, 

But is it not really a stronger reason on the other side, that 
every one connected with St. Paul on this and other occasions 
should have adopted a view diametrically opposite to his own. 
It was not merely the entire Church at Tyre, but the Church at 
Ceesarea also, and the companions of Paul enumerated at xx. 4, 
including Luke, who earnestly begged him to abandon his purpose 
of going to Jerusalem (xxi. 12). Now Paul’s companions had 
all heard his charge to the elders of Ephesus, in which he told 
them that he ‘‘ went bound in the Spirit unto Jerusalem.” Yet 
they prayed him not to go there. To one or other of these sup- 
positions we are confined: Ist, either that they did not under- 
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stand him to refer to the Holy Spirit, but to his own spirit when 
he spoke: or 2nd, that they one and all persuaded him to disre- 
gard the direction of the Holy Ghost. We suppose that if Luke 
and Sopater and Aristarchus and Secundus and Gaius and Timothy 
and Tychicus and Trophimus understood “bound in the spirit ” 
to signify the fixed purpose of the Apostle’s own mind, that that 
was the true signification of the words. We would be indeed 
sorry to place any modern interpretation of the words against 
that put on them by such men, who heard them uttered, and 
knew every circumstance of the case prior and up to that time. 
If we do not take this view, we must suppose that all these good 
and true men joined in urging Paul to disregard the communi- 
cation of the Holy Spirit in order to save himself from bonds 
and afflictions, or possible death. Now we confess that we think 
it infinitely more likely that Paul, burning with zeal and love for 
his countrymen, should go more or less wilfully in disregard of 
the Spirit, than that the. disciples of whom we read as his com- 
panions should one and all urge him to disobedience. Rather 
we think would they have acted the part of true Christian 
friends, imbued as they were themselves with the spirit of 
martyrdom, and comforted and sustained him in his purpose, if 
they knew that that purpose was in no measure to be ascribed to 
wilful obstinacy, but in obedience to a revelation from above. 
Nor is their remark, when all their dissuations were disre- 
garded, viz., “the will of the Lord be done,” any argument for 
their supposing that Paul was acting in conformity with a revela- 
tion. Things are done every day in direct opposition to God’s 
expressed will which yet accomplish His purpose. The act of 
Judas was such, and no one who holds the theory of an over- 
ruling providence of God, can deny that such is the case in re- 
gard of every event of life, whether it be in itself pleasing or 
offensive to Him. There is therefore no contradiction in sup- 
posing that Paul went counter to an expressed revelation, and 
that yet in his doing so he accomplished the will of God. Nor 
is it without force to reflect that Paul himself does not advance 
any supposed revelation as his reason for disregarding the admo- 
nitions of his friends (xxi. 13). His doing so would have silenced 
them at once. He simply refers to his own will and purpose, 
and seems to us throughout this part of his life to have fallen 
into the error of courting persecution and coveting martyrdom, 
which was not uncommon in that age of zeal, with which 
Ignatius seems to have been strongly tinged, as we learn from 
his Epistle to the Romans, and at which Gibbon characteristically 
sneers. 
With this view the repeated revelations from God as to the 
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dangers awaiting Paul in Jerusalem exactly agree, while they 
appear to us out of place on the contrary view. No sooner has 
Paul accepted the urgent entreaty of the Macedonian Churches, 
and set his face resolutely to go up to Jerusalem, than in every 
city to which he comes he is met with warnings from the Holy 
Ghost as to the dangers which await him if he pursues that 
course. These warnings in Greece and Macedon he sets aside, 
and sails for Asia. On his nearer approach to the scene of 
danger, at Tyre, the seaport of Phoenicia, he is again encountered 
with the ominous communication. He pursues his route and 
arrives in Judea. He is at Ceesaria, and still at this the eleventh 
hour he may avoid the peril. A prophet is sent on the special 
mission from Jerusalem to give him the last warning he can re- 
ceive before his arrival at Jerusalem. What was the object of 
their numerous oft-repeated revelations meeting him at every 
stage of his way? On the view that God was warning him 
against going, and giving him the opportunity of withdrawal, 
they are natural, reasonable, and merciful. To us they do not 
appear in this light, on the contrary view. Are we to regard 
them as trials of the Apostle’s faith? We think one intimation 
would have been enough for this; nor does it seem to us 
agreeable with God’s usual dealings with His people to send 
them on a mission which, without any revelation, is plainly one 
of peril, and then at every step of their way bring vividly and 
pointedly before them all the terrors that await them. Rather, 
as seems to us, He draws a veil over coming dangers, and suffers 
them one by one to unfold themselves as the way opens out, and 
the courage of the confessor or martyr grows strong as each new 
peril is met and overcome. Or are we to suppose that God was 
thus holding up to the Church’s admiration, or the world’s 
astonishment, the grand picture of a hero going on with open 
eyes and dauntless heart to a fate of whose severity he was ever 
receiving fresh intimations? Neither do we think this God’s 
way of dealing as exhibited in Scripture. Ignatius seems to us 
to have had the mind which on this supposition it must needs be 
thought that God sought to exhibit in St. Paul. ‘‘ May I enjoy,” 
he says, “ the wild beasts that are prepared for me; which I also 
wish may exercise all their fierceness upon me: and whom for 
that end I will encourage, that they may be sure to devour me, 
and not serve me as they have done some whom out of fear they 
have not touched ” (Ep. to Romans v.). We do not think this 
the desirable spirit ; nor do we think it what God would seek 
to produce. It is conformable neither to the precepts or the ex- 
ample of that good Shepherd who gave His life for the sheep, yet 
would haye shunned the cup of suffering if He could. In low- 
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liness and meekness, without parade or ostentation, God led His 
own Son as a lamb to the slaughter, unlike those heathen priests 
who in gorgeous robes led their victim, dressed in garlands and 
sprinkled with wine, in procession to altars decked with herbs 
and burning with incense, while strains of music filled the air 
around. We think the notion that God, in giving the repeated 
revelations to Paul on his way, was but holding out to the world 
the grand display of a voluntary martyr, to be more like the 
heathern pattern than the divine example. 

We cannot avoid thinking that in the result to Paul of this 
visit to Jerusalem, we see that which, to all appearance, stamps 
his conduct as rash and self-willed. We are far from saying 
that no good result to the cause of Christ which he had at heart 
came from it, for such certainly did. His public testimonies 
before the Roman governors and Agrippa, and the great council 
of the nation, were most valuable. But all this was accompanied 
with an amount of suffering and chastening to the Apostle 
personally, which seems designed to check the feelings of which 
our theory supposes him to have been guilty. Repeated attempts 
upon his life mark this period. But far beyond such must that 
protracted imprisonment at Cesarea have affected him (Acts 
xxiv. 27). During this period, so far as we can learn from the 
Book of Acts, Paul seems to have been laid upon the shelf. An 
occasional interview between him and Felix, for the latter’s 
interested purposes ; the free admission of his friends to him iu 
his confinement ; these appear the most notable events of two 
long years. He seems to have produced no effect either on the 
Jewish or Gentile elements of which Cesarea was composed, nor 
even come in contact with them. He seems to have written no 
epistle to the churches during this long period. As far as we can 
judge, he was for the time almost laid aside from his Master’s 
service, left to reflect, in forced inaction, most trying to his spirit, 
on the self-will which had, in spite of repeated warnings, led 
him to his Cesarean imprisonment. It was most unlike his sub- 
sequent imprisonment of about an equal length at Rome. This 
was a time of constant and full occupation to Paul as a preacher 
and an apostle (xxviii. 30, 31). He was in constant communi- 
cation with the religious activity of the metropolis of the world, 
into which were daily pouring crowds from every quarter, and 
whence crowds were perpetually going. Hence, too, he wrote 
several of those epistles which were to guide and instruct the 
Church for all time, as those to the Ephesians, Philippians, Colos- 
sians. But nothing of this religious activity marked his im- 
prisonment at Caesarea. He had, as our theory supposes, put 
himself heedlessly into a post to which he was not called, and 
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God would shew him that He could for two long years maintain 
his cause even without the labours of a Paul. 

His whole conduct too, subsequently to his arrival at Jerusalem, 
seems to us inconsistent with, and as it were the withdrawal of 
those somewhat rash professions in which he had previously 
seemed to court persecution and even death. In our minds he 
does not appear to carry out that readiness for death at Jeru- 
salem which he avowed at Tyre, Melitus, and Cesarea. Every 
lawful means in his power he uses to guard himself against insult, 
stripes, and death: some have even supposed that for his conduct 
to this end before the Sanhedrim he has condemned himself 
(Acts xxii. 6; xxiv. 21). He pleads his Roman citizenship to 
save himself from scourging: he sets the Jewish Sanhedrim at 
variance to procure in it a party in his favour: he sends his 
nephew to the chief captain to warn him of the Jewish plots 
against his life, and to procure the aid of the military power: 
he appeals to distant Czesar to avoid a tribunal before the blood- 
thirsty council at Jerusalem. We do not condemn him for any 
of these things: we think he was but carrying out the rules of 
Christian prudence. But we do see an inconsistency between 
this careful guardianship of his person and his life, and his 
former rash exposure of both, and, so far, his own implied dis- 
approval of the spirit which had actuated him on his way to 
Jerusalem. The aspect of danger reminds him that his life 
may have yet more valuable ends than to give it up a prey to a 
mob or a council of fanatics: his weary imprisonment teaches 
him he might have then been spreading the cause of his Master 
instead of lying idle and unoccupied in a new capital, one of 
whose great parties hated him too much to listen to his message, 
and the other was too careless of his message to listen toit. He 
was too wise and too full of grace not to learn the lesson. He 
withdrew from the ranks of the voluntary martyrs, whose con- 
duct, while admirable in some respects, is ridiculous in others, 
but only to enroll himself in that number who were prepared 
and ready, and sometimes even full of joy, to be martyrs when 
God’s will and not their own rashness sbould lead them to give 
up their lives. 

In bringing this paper to a conclusion, we will briefly refer to 
another reason on which Dr. Lee relies, in our judgment, without 
sufficient grounds for his distinction between revelation and 
inspiration. It is their supposed difference of source, “ Revela- 
tion being the peculiar function of the eternal Word ; Inspira- 
tion, the result of the agency of the Holy Spiritz (Lee, p. 29). 
We can see no grounds from Scripture for laying down the rule 
that revelation is the peculiar function of the second Person of 
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the Trinity, but the contrary. We find Simeon receiving a 
revelation from the Holy Ghost (Luke ii. 26): we have our 
Lord telling his disciples that from the Spirit they were to 
receive information of things to come, which are surely revela- 
tions (John xvi. 12—14): we find Paul declaring that the 
Spirit reveals things before unknown to the Church, and that He 
is the source of revelations to the Apostles and Prophets of the 
Christian Church (1 Cor. ii. 10; Eph. i. 5). With such decla- 
rations as these in Scripture we do not see how revelation can be 
called the peculiar function of the Son. It is his function no 
doubt, but not peculiar to Him. The Holy Spirit is also the 
source as of inspiration, so of revelation also, for we cannot see 
grounds in Scripture for Dr. Lee’s distinction of Christ as the 
source, the Spirit as the channel of revelation (p. 120) : or if any 
distinction is to be made, we think the best is that which re- 
gards the Father as the source of all revelation, whether made to 
man by the Son or by the Holy Spirit. We do not then agree 
to the distinction which Dr. Lee, in his valuable work, has drawn 
between Revelation and Inspiration. We think them, if dif- 
ferent, yet inseparable, and different only in so far as inspiration 
may be called the manner, and Revelation the matter of the 
divine communications. We scarcely venture to hope that any- 
thing we could say, even were it to draw the attention, could alter 
the opinion of the writer to whose views we have referred in 
this paper. We can only express our judgment that were Dr. Lee 
to modify his view in this respect, he would remove from his work 
that which mars its effect. He has given us, undoubtedly, the 
ablest defence in our own, or perhaps any language, of what we 
esteem the orthodox doctrine of inspiration: he would then, 
we think, present one as nearly faultless as it is, perhaps, possible 
for any human composition to arrive at. 
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God would shew him that He could for two long years maintain 
his cause even without the labours of a Paul. 

His whole conduct too, subsequently to his arrival at Jerusalem, 
seems to us inconsistent with, and as it were the withdrawal of 
those somewhat rash professions in which he had previously 
seemed to court persecution and even death. In our minds he 
does not appear to carry out that readiness for death at Jeru- 
salem which he avowed at Tyre, Melitus, and Cesarea. Every 
lawful means in his power he uses to guard himself against insult, 
stripes, and death: some have even supposed that for his conduct 
to this end before the Sanhedrim he has condemned himself 
(Acts xxii. 6; xxiv. 21). He pleads his Roman citizenship to 
save himself from scourging: he sets the Jewish Sanhedrim at 
variance to procure in it a party in his favour: he sends his 
nephew to the chief captain to warn him of the Jewish plots 
against his life, and to procure the aid of the military power: 
he appeals to distant Cesar to avoid a tribunal before the blood- 
thirsty council at Jerusalem. We do not condemn him for any 
of these things: we think he was but carrying out the rules of 
Christian prudence. But we do see an inconsistency between 
this careful guardianship of his person and his life, and his 
former rash exposure of both, and, so far, his own implied dis- 
approval of the spirit which had actuated him on his way to 
Jerusalem. The aspect of danger reminds him that his life 
may have yet more valuable ends than to give it up a prey to a 
mob or a council of fanatics: his weary imprisonment teaches 
him he might have then been spreading the cause of his Master 
instead of lying idle and unoccupied in a new capital, one of 
whose great parties hated him too much to listen to his message, 
and the other was too careless of his message to listen toit. He 
was too wise and too full of grace not to learn the lesson. He 
withdrew from the ranks of the voluntary martyrs, whose con- 
duct, while admirable in some respects, is ridiculous in others, 
but only to enroll himself in that number who were prepared 
and ready, and sometimes even full of joy, to be martyrs when 
God’s will and not their own rashness sbould lead them to give 
up their lives. 

In bringing this paper to a conclusion, we will briefly refer to 
another reason on which Dr. Lee relies, in our judgment, without 
sufficient grounds for his distinction between revelation and 
inspiration. It is their supposed difference of source, “ Revela- 
tion being the peculiar function of the eternal Word ; Inspira- 
tion, the result of the agency of the Holy Spirit” (Lee, p. 29). 
We can see no grounds from Scripture for laying down the rule 
that revelation is the peculiar function of the second Person of 
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the Trinity, but the contrary. We find Simeon receiving a 
revelation from the Holy Ghost (Luke ii. 26): we have our 
Lord telling his disciples that from the Spirit they were to 
receive information of things to come, which are surely revela- 
tions (John xvi. 12—14): we find Paul declaring that the 
Spirit reveals things before unknown to the Church, and that He 
is the source of revelations to the Apostles and Prophets of the 
Christian Church (1 Cor. ii. 10; Eph. i. 5). With such decla- 
rations as these in Scripture we do not see how revelation can be 
called the peculiar function of the Son. It is his function no 
doubt, but not peculiar to Him. The Holy Spirit is also the 
source as of inspiration, so of revelation also, for we cannot see 
grounds in Scripture for Dr. Lee’s distinction of Christ as the 
source, the Spirit as the channel of revelation (p. 120) : or if any 
distinction is to be made, we think the best is that which re- 
gards the Father as the source of all revelation, whether made to 
man by the Son or by the Holy Spirit. Wedo not then agree 
to the distinction which Dr. Lee, in his valuable work, has drawn 
between Revelation and Inspiration. We think them, if dif- 
ferent, yet inseparable, and different only in so far as inspiration 
may be called the manner, and Revelation the matter of the 
divine communications. We scarcely venture to hope that any- 
thing we could say, even were it to draw the attention, could alter 
the opinion of the writer to whose views we have referred in 
this paper. We can only express our judgment that were Dr. Lee 
to modify his view in this respect, he would remove from his work 
that which mars its effect. He has given us, undoubtedly, the 
ablest defence in our own, or perhaps any language, of what we 
esteem the orthodox doctrine of inspiration: he would then, 
we think, present one as nearly faultless as it is, perhaps, poasible 
for any human composition to arrive at. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 





[We wish our readers to understand that we cannot be held responsible for the 
opinions of our contributors and correspondents. The utmost we can do is to keep a 
careful eye upon the literary character of their communications, and to see that they 
do not transcend the limits of fair criticism and lawful inguiry.} 





NEBUCHADNEZZAR AND HIS SUBJECTS. 


We must leave to time and advancing knowledge to put an end 
to the scepticism which still prevails in some quarters touching the 
interpretation of the cuneiform inscriptions. It is, however, im- 
portant that the interpreters themselves should do nothing to foster 
the unbelief of such Orientalists as Ewald and Renan. Unfortu- 
nately, much that was published during the infancy of cuneiform 
research, and which further study has shewn to be unfounded and 
misunderstood, is still quoted at second and third hand, and so brings 
discredit upon the labours of the cunealoger. When a writer in 
Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible cites the translation of Nebu- 
chadrezzar’s Birs-i-Nimrid-Cylinder inscription, made by Dr. Oppert 
at a time when only a word here and there was known with certainty 
(although the far more aceurate version of Sir H. Rawlinson is to be 
found in many easily-procurable books‘), it is time to warn ordinary 
readers against trusting overmuch to translations of Assyrian inscrip- 
tions made ten or more years ago. The discovery of Essar-haddon’s 
“Royal Library” and its invaluable contents, the special inquiry of 
many minds, and other causes, have advanced our knowledge of an- 
cient Assyrian so rapidly as to make it possible to give a rendering 
of Nebuchadrezzar’s inscription above referred to, in which the num- 
ber of unknown or doubtful words will be but small. The following 
translation will be seen to differ materially from the antiquated ver- 
sion of Dr. Oppert, especially in one important point. It may, how- 
ever, be safely depended upon as conveying the true sense of the 
original except in such words as are italicised. The inscription is as 
follows :—‘ Nebuchadrezzar, king of Babylon, the powerful chief, 
the established prince of the heart of Merodach, the supreme ruler, 
the exalter of Nebo, the glorious potentate,° whom the great gods 





* For example, Loftus’s Chaldea and Susiana, pp. 29, 30. 
> TIssaccu, from the Janban saq, ‘a head,” and 2s which the syllabaries trans- 


late by sadu’u, a verb akin to Tm and Wi. The final -cu is a common affix 


which we may compare with the Basque final suffixed article -c, and the Etruscan 
-ak (as in puiak (“child”) compared with puia and puil, and in phruntak 
(? Bpovrh) in the bi-lingual inscription of Pisaurum). Jkki in the Third Achew- 
menian—=“ at” or “in,” like the Mordwin ga, e.g. mastor-ga (‘on the earth”), 
kensh-ga (‘‘ through the door’), 

¢ Mudd, nomen agentis from NT, whence idati, which is found in the India 
House Inscription (col. iv., 1.25), where the Moon-god is called mudammiq sa 
idati-ya, ‘‘strengthener of my sovereignty.” 
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have appointed (tizuna) to live for sovereignty, the controller of the 
undefiled? (?), builder of Bit Saggat and Bit Tzida (am) I. Behold, 
Merodach the great lord has powerfully formed me, and has urged 
me to construct his buildings. Nebo, inspector of the abundance of 
heaven and earth, has given my hand the sceptre of royalty to hold. 
Bit Saggat, the palace of heaven and earth, the seat of the supreme 
lord of the gods Merodach, (and) Bit Cua, the shrine of his lordship, 
glittering with gold firmly (7)* did I erect. Bit Tzida strongly did 
I build, and with silver, brilliant (7) gold, hewn’ stone, fir, (and) 
cedar did I finish its magnificence’ The temple of the ** spheres,” 
the treasury of Babylon I built, I finished, and with masonry and 
zakur‘ stone I reared its head on high. Behold, the stages (?)/ of the 
temple of the seven spheres, the treasury of Borsippa, which a former 
king had founded, and had built up 42 cubits," but had not raised its 
head, from length of time had become ruined,’ and its cisterns were 
dilapidated." The turret” and the gallery were torn down, and its 
brickwork (and) the masonry of its coping were crumbled away,’ and 
the brickwork of its mound was piled up like a heap. Merodach, the 
great lord, inclined my heart to rebuild it. I did not change its site, 
and I did not dig up its floor. In a peaceful month, on an auspi- 
cious day, the brickwork of its mound and the masonry of its coping 
(which were in ruins) I repaired, and I strengthened its ruins (7) 





@ So rendered by Dr. Hincks, who derives dhakha (?) from ze (“inqui- 
natus est.”) 

« Sallaris, adverb from >, which seems to imply firmness. 

S Era’a, from 7. 

& Sibir or sipur, which like "ow in Job xxvi. 13, may be either “ splendour” 
or “a roof.” It is, however, far more probably the latter. 

h An-ci, i.e. “the divine place.” The word is found on a brick legend of 
Burna-buriyas, wherein he calls the sun-god Jnu gal an-cid, “the great lord of 
the two spheres.” So Rim-zallus speaks of Assur as ‘‘ king of the two worlds,” 
the idea being here expressed by the D. P. of divinity, followed by the symbol 
of ‘ five” (to denote the five planets) and the sign of duality. 

i This was a kind of marble much used by the Assyrian monarchs. It seems 
to have given its name to the Zagros Montes, whence it was brought. 

§ The word is mihqut; compare 7” (2Sam.xx.13). But it may, like mihqitta 
below, mean “the ruins” from ny, 72, ete. 

k Amma, expressed by a character which has the phonetic power of hu. 
It is very often met with in Assyrian inscriptions as a measure of length only, 
like 7x in Hebrew. 

+ Innamu, from 0). Whenever found it can only bear the meaning given 
above. It is akin to the Arabic ,j, which Freytag translates “ debilis, in- 
firmus,” and the Hebrew 01) (compare the Homeric use of jyutw). 

m Literally, ‘‘its exits-of-water were-brought-not-to-stand” (la-sutesuru 
mutsie-mihe-sa). ; 

» Zunnuv, from the same root as uzund above, which I have rendered “ ap- 
pointed.” It is the Hebrew p, akin to Ws, [%, PS, vj (“ornare”); see 
Davidson’s Fiirst’s Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon, pp. 51-2. 

° Uptdteir, from “Ub- 
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(mihgita-sa), and I placed a record of my name in the corners of its 
edifice [literally ‘rwins’]. I set my hand to build it and to rear its 
head, and as it was of old strongly did I build it, and like (it was) in 
former days did I rear its head. O Nebo, the powerful son, the 
supreme ***,? the ruler, the exalter of Nebo, do thou for ever@ 
cause (?)* my buildings to be strong; and a long-lasting house, many 
children,’ the establishment of the throne, a continuance of regnal- 
years, the destruction of foes, (and) the plentiful captures of enemies 
greatly extend thou. In thy mighty guardianship, O establisher of 
the pillars (?)* of heaven and earth, ewtend (7) the lengthening of my 
days, (and) the generation of children. In the presence of Merodach, 
king of heaven and earth, (and) the fathers that have gone (to) thee," 
love my buildings [and] the glory of my authority (7). May Nebu- 
chadrezzar, the royal builder, be established before thy face.” 

This inscription affords sufficient material to every Semitic scholar 
for discovering the close similarity that exists between the Hebrew 
and the Babylonian in the reign of Nebuchadrezzar—the Augustan 
era of the language. Naturally a few foreign words, heirlooms of 
the ancient Turanian tongue, still lingered even in the court dialect.” 
The name of the king itself contains one of these. COuduri is a Jan- 
ban vocable, a common compound of Elamite names, which originally 
meant “servant” (as in wy, “servant of Lagamir”), and hence 
“soldier” and “officer.” Even in Assyria the number of non- 
Semitic words found in the royal inscriptions, more or less disguised, 
is considerable; and the mass of the people still more impregnated 
their speech with the shreds and relics of the old tongue. Hence 
the difficulty of interpreting the contract cylinders and other records 
of private individuals, which are characterized by the plentiful use of 
Janban words, the employment of hybrid forms, and the utter disre- 
gard of all grammatical proprieties. In speaking of “ Janbans,” I am 





? Tsuccalluv; the root would be ‘x. 
« @ Khadis, adverb from khad, which equals Hebrew ‘ry. 


r Nablits; the root would be y%3, which I believe to mean “strong” or 
“ stedfast.”” 


+ Littuti, from 1. It signifies “ births” and “ tribute” equally often. 

* Pulw’uq perhaps has this meaning, though the ideograph for it seems rather 
to represent a door or window. In the syllabaries the ideograph in question is 
explained by pulug on the Janban side, and puluccu on the Assyrian side. In 
the next line the ideograph is doubled, and explained by pulugq, and palluccu. 

« The sense of this sentence is not quite clear, though the meaning of all 
the words is fully known. We may compare the following passage from the 
India House Inscription of Nebuchadrezzar (col. vi.): ‘‘ Nabopolassar, my ex- 
alted father (abi ali-ya), king of Babylon, king of multitudes, who-is-gone 
(aliq) to the abode of the gods.” 

» Several instances occur in the inscription given above. The word which I 
have translated “controller” is a relic of the Janban. This word, saccana-cu, 
is particularly interesting as being the original of the ‘“Chaldaic” 0 or wD 
of Ezra and Daniel. Cina or gina in Janban signified “chief,” as in the hybrid 
Sarru-gina (Sargon), and sag—=‘‘ caput.” Classical writers tell us that at the 
Sakzan feast, instituted by Cyrus, and held annually in Babylon, a lord of mis- 
rule was appointed called Zoganes. 
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not to be understood as giving assent to any particular theory or 
belief. The word is merely a makeshift for want of a better term. 
“ Babylonian” can only be applied to the Semitic dialect of the Cas- 
dim. ‘“ Chaldean” would be most inappropriate, as the Kaldai were 
an aggregate of nomadic tribes who settled in later times at the 
mouth of the Persian Gulf, and “ Akkadian” is not only unmeaning 
but also incorrect, inasmuch as Akkad (“the highlands”) was the 
mountainous country to the north-east of the Tigris, and had nothing 
to do with the alluvial plain of the Euphrates. “Janban,” there- 
fore, seems to me to be, for the present at least, the best name that can 
be found, as it is not likely that Ibn Wahshiya would have invented 
this ethnic title, and he was doubtlessly in possession of data which 
have long since perished. At the same time, it must be remembered 
that the reading of the word in question is not quite certain. Not 
only are the diacritical points a cause of doubt, but owing to the age 
and corruptness of the MSS. we cannot altogether rely upon the cor- 
rectness of the letters themselves. According to Hérodotus (vii., 61, 
150), the Persians, originally called Artei by themselves, were 
known among the Greeks by the name of Kydjves. This name they 
received from their king “ Képheus, son of Bélus,” but afterwards 
changed it on the marriage of Perseus, son of Danaé and Zeus, with 
Andromeda, daughter of Képheus. Now the Persians, at least the 
people so called, belonged to the Aryan race, and had no connection 
either with the Semitic Belus or his Janban correlative, Inu. They 
were identical with the Medes, whose primitive title was "Api: 
(Hérod., vii., 62), and who had separated from their kinsfolk in 
Aryanem vaéjé (the mountainous reservoirs of the Oxus and Jax- 
artes), and spread themselves north of the Paropamisus as far as 
the Caspian at an early perird. According to the Zend-avesta, they 
successively occupied Sughdhu (Sogdiana), Mouru (Merw), Bakhdhi 
(Balkh), and Nisaya (Nisewa),” and it is not until the sixth creation 
of Ahura-mazda that Hardyu (Herat, probably,) is mentioned. Not 
before the fourteenth century B.c., however, does the Aryan invasion 
of India seem to have taken place. The new settlers first estab- 
lished themselves in the Punjab; and the hymns of the Rig-Veda 
had been composed before that the Zoroastrian schism arose, and a 
fresh band of emigrants had started for the west. These last steadily 
advanced, and finally, under the Akhemenian princes, made them- 
selves masters of Turanian Elam. It can only be by prolepsis, there- 
fore, that the mythical Képheus is called a Persian monarch. He 
ruled over the same district as was afterwards under the sway of Cyrus 
and Darius, but both he and his subjects belonged to a totally dif- 
ferent race. So, by a similar proleptic figure, Ovid (Jfet., iv., 212) 





’ Nisa or Nysa is found as an Aryan local name from the Punjab to Greece. 
It is literally “‘a settlement,” from si (‘‘ to lie’) and the preformative ni. It is 
uncertain from which special Nysa Dionysus, ‘‘ the god of Nysa,” took his name. 
The ancients generally supposed it to be an Indian town of that name (Pliny, 
vi., 23), on the mountain near where Apollonius of Tyana is said to have found 
the thyrsus of Bacchus. 
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speaks of Orchamus, the seventh in descent from Bélus (i.e., Inw) 
as tyrannizing over “ the Achewmenian cities.” Bélus, among classical 
writers, is the general eponyme of the Assyrians and Babylonians, 
irrespective of their ethnical and philological relations. Inu (“lord”), 
the supreme god of the Janbans, was replaced by Bilu (‘y2) after the 
rise of the Semitic supremacy, and the latter name was therefore 
adopted without question by the Greek fable-mongers. It formed a 
convenient starting-point and background for every legend. Képhéne, 
then, a word equally un-Aryan and un-Semitic, must have been the no- 
menclature of the ancient (Turanian) inhabitants of Elam or Nummi,* 
who traced their descent from the same ancestors as their Janban 
neighbours—a fact fully corroborated by the decipherment of the 
cuneiform ; and in making him a son of Bélus western writers reckoned 
Képheus among the Janban race. Indeed, this is expressly asserted 
as well in the explicit statement of Dikearchus (HZustath. ad Dion., 
767, Steph. Byz., 8. v. XaNéator) that the Chaldeans were at first called 
Képhénes from Képheus” until the time of Khaldeus,‘ the fourteenth 
in descent from Ninus, and builder of Babylon, as in the mythi which 
describe Képheus as an Ethiopian prince. Now “ Ethiopian” among 
the ancients meant pretty much the same as “Turanian” does in 
modern works. We all remember the divided race of Ethiopians of 
Odys., i. 22-24., those “ last of men,” of whom one part dwelt in the 
land of the sun-setting and the other in the land of the sun-rising. It 
is to the latter of these that Apuleius (lib. xi., p. 364) refers when he 
speaks of “ Ethiopians and Arians, born of the sun-god, whose rays 
first illuminate their country.” They were the Dravidians of Hindu- 
stan, who, Eusebius (Chron., p. 26) says, “leaving their country on 
the Indus, came and settled in Egypt.” In reference to these we 
read in Philostratus, “The Indians are the wisest of all men: the 
Ethiopians are a colony from them, and they inherit the wisdom of 
their forefathers.” These forefathers at one time extended their 
dominion over Western Asia and Europe,* having supplanted the 
pigmy race that is still represented by the Andamanners, the Negritos 
of Malaya, and the “ Hairymen” of Yesso. Many are the indications 
of their wide-spread power found in the folklore of succeeding popu- 
lations. The Jliad places them on the shores of the cireumambient 
ocean, the hosts of the gods, whose history was already lost in the 
night of time. They were the “ Good-folk” of Ireland, the dwarfs 





* Numma in Janban—“a highlander,” whereof the Semitic Hlam, the Third 
Achemenian Khapar, and the Persian Uwaj, are translations. Sir H. Rawlin- 
son reminds us of the Wogul numma (‘‘ heaven”) and numan (‘ high”). 

¥ A fragment of Hellanikus makes out that the Chaldeans, on the death of 
Képheus, ‘‘ex Babylone militantes,” occupied Chocha, and were then for the 
first time called Chaldeans. 

* He is called Khaalus or Khalaus by Ktésias ap. Syncell. Bélokhus and 
Belleparés or Béleus, the only royal names Ktésias knew anything about, have 
been made to do duty twice over. Consequently the number of kings has been 
doubled, Khalaus appearing as the twenty-eighth instead of the fourteenth 
successor of Ninus. 


« They seem to have been the primitive ‘‘ Bronze-men ” of the Swiss lakes. 
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of Germany, the Duergars of the North, the Kabeiri and Telkhines* 
of the Greeks. Of them Stephanus Byz. states that they “ were the 
first nation constituted in the world, the first which enacted laws and 
taught reverence to the gods.” This, at all events, holds good with 
regard to Chaldea and Assyria. 

It must be remarked, however, that all the mythi do not make 
Képheus an Ethiopian. They display their usual indifference to the 
laws of self-consistency. The common story is that set forth by 
Apollénius, that Képheus was son of Bélus, and king of A&thiopia. 
Ovid (Met., iv., 662) details how Andromeda was exposed to the sea- 
monster and rescued by Perseus, and how that hero married her 
after changing Phineus, the brother of Cepheus, into stone. It is 
at least noticeable that “the Assyrian Lycabas” (Met., v., 60) and 
Semiramis-sprung Polydemon (v., 85) were amongst the courtiers of 
Cepheus, slain by Perseus, the Aryan conqueror.’ But according 
to Pomponius Mela (i., 11), Cepheus was a Pheenician (the son of 
Phenix, whose grandfather and son both bore the name of Belus). 
Like Pliny (v., 14), he calls him king of Joppa, a town built “ante 
diluvium ” (or, as Pliny has it, “ antiquior terrarum inundatione ;” 
see Solin., 34, 1). The “fabulosa Ceto,” from which Andromeda 
was saved, was preserved there as late as Roman times. Pliny again 
(vi., 35) refers to the same belief. He says that Ethiopia was 
“illustrious and powerful even as early as the reign of Memnon 
during the Trojan war; and that its empire extended over Syria, and 
the shores of Italy, in the age of king Cepheus, is clear from the 
legend of Andromeda.” From this we gather that Joppa traced its 
origin back to the Janban epoch, before the Semites had fallen upon 
them from the south. It is remarkable that Italy should be included 
in the ancient Athiopian empire, but ethnology has fully confirmed 
the statement. Képheus may have been a Pheenician prince, but it 
was when Pheenicia had a Turanian population. And his traditional 
connection with such mutually distant countries seems to argue that 
Képhéne was a general ethnic name. In the same way Memnon is 





« Thilgamus is mentioned as a king of Assyria by Hlian (Hist. Anim., xii., 
21). Pliny (vi., 35) says that the Athiopians were so named from thiops, the 
son of Vulcan. Renan, however (Hist. des Lang. Sém., p. 476), disputes the 
connection of Vulcan with Telkhin, which he identifies with Tubaleain. Kuhn 
(Zeitschrift, i., 179, 193) would connect the word with the Zend drukhs (“lie’’); 
Sanks., druh; Germ., trégen and liigen ! 

> Perseus may however be a type of the conquering Semites, as Dr. Donald- 
son believes (Varr., p. 23), considering that ‘the name of the hero’s weapon, 
&prn, is undoubtedly Semitic” (211). The story of Kephalién (ap. Fragm. Hist. 
Gr., vol. iii., p. 626) points the same way. He tells us that Perseus, son of 
Danaé, being defeated by (the Aryan) Dionysus, son of Semelé, landed on the 
coasts of Assyria with 1000 ships, and took refuge with the king Belimus in 
the six-hundred-and-fortieth year of the foundation of the Assyrian — (see 
Sir G. C. Lewis’s Hist. Survey vA Astron. of Ancients, pp. 415-16). Perhaps, 
however, as is often the case, two distinct mythi have become mixed up together. 
And certainly the founder of Mykénz, the “ destroyer” (Mepeets) of the monsters 
of the West, bears but little resemblance to the “ horseman” (ww) whose steed 
reminds us of the winged bulls and horses of Assyria and Palestine. 
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connected with both Egypt and Assyria. Memndn (first mentioned 
in Odys., xi., 522, and apparently iv., 188), the son of Tithdnus, 
the builder of Susa (see Hérod., v., 58, 54) and Eés, led the Assyrian 
troops, according to Diodérus, from Larissa “to Troy in the reign 
of Teutamus, who was the twentieth king from Ninus and Semiramis ; 
the Assyrians at that time possessing the empire of Asia; and Priam 
... had sent to him, under the command of Memndn, ten thousand 
Assyrians and as many Persians, with two hundred chariots.” 

From the preceding considerations I suppose it to be possible 


that Ibn Wahshiya’s .,,Losul is a corrupt reading for LS .J\. The 
latter word may have some connection with kip (“an offspring”), 
which appears in the common title, Kiprat-arbat, or “ four peoples,” 
the “nations” over whom Tidal, or rather Oapyad (tur-gal, “ great 
chief”), as the Septuagint writes it, held rule. As, however, the 
true reading is uncertain, it will be best to retain “ Janban,” though 
possibly wrong, in fault of a better word. 

Whatever may be their name, the domination of the Turanians 
seems to have been a long one. They were the originators of 
writing, as far as we know; the hieroglyphic symbols, of the pri- 
mitive forms of which the cuneiform characters are corrupt modifi- 
cations, having had values which shew the Turanian nature of the 
language. Pliny (vii., 57) says, “Litteras semper arbitrior Assyrias 
fuisse,” and according to Simplicius (ad Arist., ii., p. 123), astrono- 
mical observations had been made at Babylon for nineteen hundred 
and three years before Kallisthenés’ visit to that city (B.c. 331). 
With this agrees the assertion of Bérdsus and Kritodémus (ap. 
Plin., vii., 57), that the phenomena of the heavens had been care- 
fully noted down upon burnt-brick tablets by the Babylonians four 
hundred and ninety years anterior to the reign of Phordneus in 
Greece (B.c. 1753), though Epigenés—“ gravis auctor in primis ”— 
extends the number of years to seven hundred and twenty. It is 
curious that the mythi have “stellated” Cepheus and his wife 
Cassiopeia with their daughter and son-in-law (Cic., Tuse., disp. v., 8). 
Cassiopeia, by the way, seems to be connected with Casius or Cesius,’ 
the name of several mountains in Western Asia, especially the 
famous one commemorated by Pliny (v., 18); and perhaps also with 
Cau-casus, though the latter is derived by Pliny (vi., 19) from the 
Seythie Graucasus “ nive candidus,” Isidérus adding that casis is 
Scythic for “snow.” At all events, Kassiopé or Kassiopeia, the 
AXthiopian, would claim some affinity with wo. Josephus (Antigq., 
i., 6, 2) says that “the Athiopians are both by themselves and by 
all in Asia called Xoveato,” and Susa, the capital of Elam (7. e., the 
seat of the Asiatic Athiopians), was situated in the district called 





6 Tithénus is the duiArden vit, ‘the morning grey,” which precedes the 
dawn (JI., vii., 433). The word has the same root as tiré (= dies,” Lycoph., 
941), Tirdv, probably terqvn and t:Onvds. Compare Sansk. didhi (“ lucere’’) 

¢ Compare Lappon., kaisse, ‘mons altus,” Karian Tioga, ‘Al@os.’ Grau- in 
Grau-casus is of course the Sansk. giris (“‘ mons’), Zend gairis, Slav. gora, dpos. 
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Kissia (Hérod., v., 49). The Kossei, one of the chief tribes of the 
Elamites, who, defended by their highland fastnesses, were able, like 
the Circassians, the Basques, and the Lycians, successfully to resist 
all invaders, whether Semite or Aryan, are most probably the repre- 
sentatives of the Biblical Cush.4 Their territory is still known by 
the name of Khuzistan; and the inhabitants, according to Haji 
Khalifeh (Jéhan numd, p. 272), “use the Khuzian, as well as the 
Arabic and Persian languages.” This was apparently the countr 

which the Gihon of Gen. ii. 18 compassed.* It was the wee | 
quarters of the great Turanian family which spread from Malaya to 
Biscay. In speaking of “Turanians,” I am not to be understood as 
giving in my adherence to any particular theory. I merely use the 
word in a well-established sense, as embracing those races of men 
whose languages are marked by the principle of agglutination. The 
term is a convenient one; and, in spite of Mr. H. Clarke, I shall 
continue to employ it until all disputes upon the subject have been 
settled. It is absurd to confine it to the Iberian family (7. e., the 
family including the Tchuds, the Basques, the primeval populations 
of Asia Minor, and probably the Janbans). They have already a 
specific title of their own, and the limitation of a (hitherto) general 
nomenclature to them assumes the very point at issue. It must, 
however, be allowed that three distinct “ Turanian” races have been 
made out,—the Iberians, the Dravidians of Hindustan, and the 
Caucaso-Tibetans, as Mr. H. Clarke names them. Research is ra- 
pidly widening the distinctions between these three divisions, and it 
is more than probable that in a few years we shall be forced to apply 
the term “ Turanian” to the Iberians alone. But in the meanwhile 
we ought to acquiesce in the received ethnological phraseology. At 
any rate, there can be no doubt as to the affinities of the multitudi- 
nous tribes who in pre-Semitic times peopled Western Asia and 
Europe. As I have elsewhere stated,’ I believe that the famous 
Etruscans of Rhetia and Italy and the Gaels of our own island are 
to be included in the same tamily. The alluvial plains of the Eu- 
phrates and Tigris were its great focus and gathering-point. It was 
there that civilization had its birth, and history with civilization. 
In the words of Hegel :—“ Agriculture, which prevails here as the 
primary principle of subsistence for individuals, is assisted by the 
regularity of seasons, which require corresponding agricultural ope- 
rations: property in land commences, and the consequent legal rela- 
tions, i.e., the Res and foundation of the state, which becomes 
possible only in connection with such relations.” A community of 
interests for the first time united the numberless nomade septs, who, 





4 In the Elamite or Third Achemenian cushi=“ to build.” 

¢ The land of 7, through which the Pison flowed, may be compared with 
the cuneiform Khuliya, or Upper Euphrates. Josephus (Antiq., i., 1, 3) asserts 
it to be India, and identifies the Gihon with the Nile. According to Prof. Renan 
(Hist. des Lang. Sém., pp. 468-9), Khavilah is Cabul, Eden Oudydna (‘the 
garden”), and the Gihon the Oxus. 

J Atheneum, Sept. 17th, 1864. 
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though derived from one stock, had each separate prejudices and 
separate languages. “The absence of literature, the want of poli- 
tical unity, the habits of a nomadic life, tended to create an immense 
multitude of terms and idioms. Among semi-barbarous and wan- 
dering communities the peculiarities which we call dialects existed 
simultaneously and side by side.” Hence it is that the same cunei- 
form character had so many different values in Janban, all explained 
by the same Semitic word. Each value, in fact, was the name of the 
object, represented, as in Chinese, by the same sign, among the 
various tribes of primeval Chaldea. It must, however, be remem- 
bered that the inventors of the cuneiform system of writing were an 
earlier race than even the Janbans, though belonging to the same 
family. Many characters, we find, represented words, the Janban 
equivalents of which were phonetically quite different. Such cases 
are to be distinguished from those in which the same sign had various 
powers attached to it, each power expressing the same idea in the 
several co-existing dialects of the Janban family of speech. 

The fourteenth chapter of Genesis shews us the Elamite monarch 
“‘ Chedor-laomer, and the three kings that were with him,” engaged 
in a campaign in the West. Willingly did they make common cause 
with one another, for they were all of kindred blood. Not yet had 
the Semites seized upon the ancient seats of Janban splendour. All 
the great cities, not only of Babylonia, but also of Assyria—Assur, 
Nineveh,” Calah—were of Turanian origin. The Semites moved 
upon them from the south-west. Arabia was the cradle of the latter 
race.’ Hérodotus (vii., 89) speaks of the shores of the Erythrean 
Sea as being the first home of the Pheenicians. The Erythrean Sea 
denoted not only the Red Sea of modern geography, but also the 
Persian Gulf, as well as the interjacent part of the Ocean (Pliny, vi., 
28). The Persian Gulf is the Assyrian Lake of Justin (xviii., 3), 
the primitive settlement of the Phenicians or typical Semites. 
From Arabia they passed into Egypt, overcame the Nigritian abori- 
gines, and established the Egyptian monarchy thirty or forty centuries 
B.c. It was not until long afterwards that they began to migrate 
northward, and overturn the Turanian power in Palestine and As- 
syria. Later legends tabulated the two events together, assigning 
them both to the age of Abraham. Polyhistér (ap. Joseph., Antiq., 
i. 15) says :—‘ Kleodémus the prophet, who was also named Malkhus, 
.... relates that Abram had many sons born to him by Keturah; 
mentioning three of them by name—Apher, Surim, and Japhran; 
that from Surim the land of Assyria was denominated, and from the 
other two the country of Africa, they having aided Héraklés when 
he fought against Libya and Anteus; and that Héraklés married 
Apher’s daughter, and had by her a son, Diodérus, whose son was 





& Farrar’s Origin of Language, p. 167. 

* In the cuneiform Ninud-(oh, “(the place of) the two Nini” or “ deities,” 
from the twin-temple of Ussur and Istar. 

§ See Rawlinson’s Herodotus, vol. iv., book vii., essay 2, where this question 
38 fully examined. 
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Sophén, the eponyme of the barbarian Sophacians.” Recent dis- 
coveries, however, have afforded us an approximate date for the — 
revolution of early Asiatic history—the Semitic invasion. Tiglath- 
Pileser I., who we learn from the Bavian inscription was carried 
captive to Babylon four hundred and eighteen years before Sen- 
nacherib’s a in Chaldea (B.0c. 702), tells us that he restored 
“the temple of Anu and Rim,” “which in former days Tsamsi-Im 
patezi of Assur, son of Ismi-Dagon patezi of Assur, had built,” and 
which “after six hundred and forty-one years had fallen into decay,” 
and remained in that state “for sixty years.’ Now, as was to have 
been expected, a brick-inscription of this Tsamsi-Im, whose era is 
thus fixed at cir. B.c. 1840, has been found. The language and spell- 
ing of it are Janban, the title patezi being one which is only else- 
where assumed by the earliest-known Chaldean kings. The word 
meaning “builder,” found in line 5, has been connected with the 
Semitic m1; without the smallest authority however. It occurs in 
the brick-legends of Janban monarchs. An inscription belonging to 
another patezi, “ Iri-antuq, son of Te*ba, the patezi,” has also been 
unearthed at the same place. It was not until after the epoch of 
these princes, therefore, that the government of Assyria passed into 
the hands of a Semitic dynasty. But the invaluable historical tablet, 
which I have alluded to upon another occasion, shews that the change 
took place no very long time after. The cotemporaries in Assyria of 
the Chaldean kings Burna-buriyas and Curigaltsu were Assur-bilu- 
nisisu, Buzur-Assur, and Assur-utila—all Semitic names. So that 
the throne of Ninus had been occupied by the fresh-blooded children 
of Arabia before the accession of Khammurabi (cir. B.c. 1270). And 
a clay-tablet in the British Museum informs us that a seal of Tiglath- 
Ussur, son of Sallimmanu-Ussur, “conqueror of Kar-duniyas,” had 
been carried away, among other spoil, to Babylon six hundred years 
previous to Sennacherib’s capture of that city. Hence we must 
place the rise of the Semitic rule in Assyria cir. B.c. 1600. It is 

ossible that Bilu-sumili-capi, who, according to “the famous genea- 
ogical tablet” (Brit. Mus. Series, p. 35)/ “established the sove- 





J This inscription is better known than most of its fellows, having been 
copied into Bonomi’s _ we work on Nineveh and its Palaces, p. 339. Only the 
first twenty-two lines, however, are to be found there, and the portion contain- 
ing the name of Bilu-sumili-capi must be looked for in the British Museum series 
of cuneiform inscriptions, pl. 35. A translation of the text may not be unac- 
ceptable :—‘ The palace of Rim-zallus, the great king, the powerful king, the 
mighty king, king of Assyria, the king whom among his people Assur king of 
the two worlds has built up, while the reguli of Lasandn have filled up his 
army. From the great sea of the rising sun to the great sea of the setting sun 
has his hand conquered and subdued, and prevailed over the whole of it. Son 
of Samas-Rim, the great king, the powerful king, the mighty king, king of 
Assyria, king of Lasandn, the son of Shalmaneser, king of Kiprat-Arbat, who 
laid his yoke upon the lands hostile to himself, and swept them like a heap of 
corn. The grandson of Assur-izir-pal, the hero-priest, the enlarger of the wide- 
spread kin (?) [of] Rim-zallus, the illustrious prince, whom Assur, Samas, 
Rim, and Merodach have brought help unto, and have enlarged his land. Off- 
spring of the grandson of Tiglath-Ussur, king of Assyria, king of Sumibri and 
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reignty” of the Semitic Assyrian empire, was the leader of the new 
dynasty. Bidn and Polyhistér place the extinction of the race of 
Ninus under Béleus (Belochus), whose successor Belleparés or Bele- 
taras (Agath., ii., 25) was the founder of the royal line which ended 
with Sardanapalus. The common account, however, taken from 
Ktésias, makes Beletaras the son of Belochus and Semiramis. Now 
Semiramis in Greek writers was the eponyme of the Semitic colonists 
in Babylon and Nineveh. And either Belochus or Belleparés may 
be easily compared with Bilu-sumili-capi. Thallus further (ap. 
Theoph. ad Ant., 281) declares the date of Belus, the founder of the 
(Semitic) Assyrian power, to have been three hundred and twenty- 
two years* before the destruction of Troy, i.e., B.c. 1551 or 1506, 
according as the chronology of Hellanikus or of Eratosthenés was 
followed. 

The Semitic conquest of Babylonia by the Casdim happened, as I 
have before endeavoured to shew, a little later. The forty-five “As- 
syrian” kings who, according to Bérdsus (ap. Euseb., Armen. Chron., 
p. 39), headed by “Semiramis” (7.e., Khammurabi), reigned over the 
Chaldeans for 526 years (Hérodotus, i. 95, roughly puts it down at 
520 years), date from 1273 B.c. For four or five centuries previously 
the Semites had been steadily making way and pushing the Turanians 
back into the mountains of Elam. Dr. Chwolson brings together 
various traditions which remind us of important movements and des- 

erate struggles in the far East in the sixteenth century B.c.—the 
inhabitants of the islands and shores of the Persian Gulf leaving their 
old homes, and swarming northward to victory and spoil. No doubt 
they were much aided by the Asiatic campaigns of Totmes I. and his 
successors in Egypt, which must have weakened the Turanian power 
in the Euphrates valley. It is possible that the Arabian dynasty of 
Bérésus, the predecessors of the Casdim, were really Semites. As 
yet, however, we have no proof of this; indeed everything seems to 
point the other way. Sir H. Rawlinson’ suggests that they were 
Aryans: this would antedate the appearance of our race as a world- 
historical people, but at the same time it would explain a curious 
phenomenon we meet with in the cuneiform ; that is, the possession 
of Aryan roots as distinct phonetic values by many cuneiform signs. 
Thus the character which stands for the Semitic bi/u and the Janban 
inu has also the additional power of rig (rex, rego, opéyw, Goth. rak- 
jan, Sansk. raj.) So the Assyrian ¢illa (“high”) is made equivalent 
to the Janban accad and the Aryan urdhu, with which Sir H. Rawlin- 
son compares the Zend eredhwa (“arduus”) and the Ortho-kory- 
bantes of Hérodotus (iii. 92). Now, in the Assyrian inscriptions, 





Accad: grandson of Shalmaneser the great king, the powerful king. (Line 23.) 
Restorer of this temple of Kharris-Kurra (the eastern fortress) and of the brick- 
work thrones (?) of Bilu-sumili-capi, an ancient king who went before me, the 
establisher of the sovereignty of our family, of which from remote times Assur 
has glorified the splendour.” 

* Lactantius (pit. Div. Inst.) quotes it as being 222 years. 

’ Athenceeum, Aug. 22nd, 1863, p. 244. 
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Urardhi (ens) is often interchanged with nirbi (or nirib) sa Bitani, 
“the highlands of Bitan” or Armenia." An explanation, therefore, 
of the name Ararat is thus afforded, as well as a proof of the Aryan 
affinities of its inhabitants." This is further confirmed by the in- 
scriptions found at Van and elsewhere, the grammar and vocabulary 
of which are markedly Aryan. The genitive plural of nouns, for 
instance, ends in -xdn,° and most nominatives and genitives singular 
in-s. The verbal augment, again, is very noticeable ; e. g., in the Palou 
inscription icurun (comp. ¢rowdv), the Sansk. akaravam, from the 
root kri, creo, cerus, kpaivw, Arm. kert-el. The royal names from Van 
are easily resolved into Aryan elements. Minuas, for example, is 
exactly Mivws, the German annus, the eponyme of the Western 
Aryans. They were the “men,”? the aristocracy of Orkhomenus and 
Lémnos (Heérod., i. 146; iv. 145, 146; J2., ii. 511, Od., xi. 283), the 
sons of Jasén? and the Argonauts. The Mannai (the w of Jer. li. 
27), an Aryan folk who dwelt between Armenia and the Medes, are 
frequently mentioned in Assyrian inscriptions. They seem to have 
been an offshoot of the Medes, whom we find engaged in fierce con- 
tests with some of the earliest-known monarchs of Assyria. They 
were divided into a multiplicity of small townships, each under the 
government of its own “magistrate.” Even at this early period, 
therefore, the independent spirit of the Aryan race shews itself—that 
characteristic hatred of control which split up Greece and Latium 
into so many jarring polities. Naturally, from their close proximity, 
the Assyrians and their northern neighbours borrowed many words 
one from the other. The Italian mdndola, the Spanish pandero, owe 
their origin to the Assyrian zavéovpa (Pollux, iv. 60). In the same 
way dannu (“ powerful”), a title commonly assumed by the Ninevite 
kings, can be traced back to Armenia. It appears among the titles 
of the Vannic prince Riduris,” and its relationship to évvaya, Pers. 





™ Essar-haddon, in his cylinder-inscription, tells us that the inhabitants of 
Tel-Assur called that country ‘in their own language by the name of Mikran 
Pitan.” This Mr. F, Talbot compares with paxpdy médor. 

" 'Apuevia is the Semitic nomenclature—%» W “the mountain-land of the 
Minni.” 

° The genitive plural of the first four classes of nouns in Sanskrit ends in 
-ndm. The nasal seems to have taken the place of an original guttural-sibilant 
(=Latin r), traces of which are still found in the genitive-plurals of the Sanskrit 
personal pronouns. 

” The root is man (‘to think’), whence Sansk. manu, manuja, manuschya, 
etc., Goth. manniska, Germ. mensch. Mévos, Minerva, etc., come from the same 
root. The Egyptian Denes (‘‘ the founder”) has of course no connection with 
it, but is a nomen agentis from men, “ ponere.” 

@ Jas6n, “the emigrant,” another form of Ia/wy (j”), the general name of 
the Greeks in the East (Schol. ad Arist. Akharn., 106), from the root ya (* ire” 
like 16, “the wretched wanderer” (skh. Prom., v., 608, Dind.} Cyprus in 
Assyrian inscriptions is called Yavnan, the country “of the Idénians,” the 
Tununi of Kithami, and the Brahmin settlers in Cambodia are still named 
Javana. Jasonius Mons is a mountain-chain in Matiana, the home of the Medes. 

* Ri-duris—Pea-dwpos. ‘The name of the goddess Ri or Rhea (replaced by 
Istar in Assyrian) seems to have been adopted by the Western Aryans from 
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tanu, Arm. atean, Indian éedvos (ap. Et. Mag.), is at once manifest. 
The Homeric Aavao/, the watchword of the soldiery, can far more 
easily be connected with this word than with Professor Max Miiller’s 
Aavay, “dry earth.” The Danai evidently bear the same name as 
the Dayana or inhabitants of Dayan, which Sir H. Rawlinson at one 
time endeavoured to identify with Cilicia. They were under the rule 
of Tsieni in the time of Tiglath-Pileser I., in whose annals any notice 
of them is first met with. The Daanau of the hieroglyphics, who, 
like the Dayanai, are associated with the Mashawasha or Moschi (the 
cuneiform Musak yen), are the same people. Dr. Hincks would have 
them to be the Daai* or Dahe (Virg. Gin., viii. 728, Pomp., Mel., i. 
2, 5, etc.), whose chieftain Maniya (Manes,' “the man”) was con- 
quered by Tiglath-Pileser II. But this lacks sufficient proof. 

It aay remains to point out what light the cuneiform monuments 
throw upon the era of ‘the Aryan migrations toward the west. As 
early as the reign of Tiglath-Pileser I., the first monarch that has 
left us chronicles of his campaigns, we find the Aryan Moschi and 
Tibaréni (Tuplai, tan) in possession of the north-east portion of Asia 
Minor. The king says:—“In the beginning of my reign twenty 
thousand of the Moschi, and their five kings, who for fifty years had 
held the countries of Alzi and Purukhuzi, ...and whom a king of 
Assyria had never ventured to meet in battle,...came down and 
seized the land of Kummukh” (Comagene). So that the Aryans had 
been settled upon the shores of the Euxine at least fifty years previous 
to B.c. 1120. And this date is extended by the Egyptian inscriptions, 
which represent Ramses III. as fighting against the allied forces of 
the Pulsata (Philistines), Tok-karu (Karians), and Khairetana (“Che- 
rethites” or Krétans) B.c. 1200. The Philistines, “the remnant of 
the isle of Caphtor” (Kyprus or Kréte), spoke a non-Semitic lan- 
guage (Neh. xii. 24), and their name seems to combine the first ele- 
ment of [le\-aoyod with sata (Ores) “the settlers” (from the Sanskrit 
root stha, like the Anglo-Saxon se¢tas in “Somerset” and “ Dorset”). 
According to Stephanus, the whole coast of Palestine was anciently 
called Iénia, Gaza being known as Mindéda.“ We must, therefore, allow 
for this extension of the Aryan race to the West. This will make 
more probable the conjecture noticed above, that the “ Arabian” 





their Turanian neighbours. Considering that the Vannic -is—=Greek -os, the 
royal name Jspuinis will be in Greek edpowos or ebrowos. 

* According to the grammarians Ados (Davus) in Phrygian=Avxos. 

* Manis in Phrygian—“ a hero” (see Plut. de Isid. et Osir., p. 360 B.). This 
Aryan root is found even in the cuneiform, The character meaning ‘ king” 
(sarru in Assyrian, nis in Janban), has also the value of man, the Aryan voca- 
lisation of the same idea. 

« Achish, king of Gath, ’Axxfs in the Septuagint, has been compared by 
Hitzig (Urgesch., p. 80 f.) with ’Ayxlons; and Ashdod (Atzdudi in the cuneiform) 
is evidently derv, O. H. G. wist, from Sansk. vas (‘ha sr Askalon (comp. 
Asculum), according to Xanthus, owed its origin to Askalus the general of 
Akiamus, king of the Lydians, or typical Asiatic Aryans ;(cfer. Ausch. Pers. 
41-3). Dagon seems to connect itself with Aicraios or Dictimus (from dixeiv 
jacere), the Krétan Zeus. 
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dynasty of Bérdsus was Aryan. As for the fancy that Mabog, the 
Syrian name of Hierapolis or Bambyké, is drawn from the Aryan ma 
or mata (“mater”) and baga (“deus’’), it is without a tittle of evi- 
dence. Were it a fact, the name of the old Janban prince Cuduri- 
Mabug (“soldier” or “servant” of Mabog”), “the citizen of the 
West,” would thrust back the Aryan emigration to a far earlier epoch 
than ethnology warrants. Both the name and legend of the king, 
however, are Turanian, and only afford an additional proof of the 
primitive Turanian domination in Western Asia. In his days, at all 
events the Semites had not advanced so far northward as Casius Mons 
and the sources of the Orontes. 

P.S. The following passage of Pliny (vii. 57) may be added to 
what I said in my last paper in reference to Cyprus :—“ Tegulas in- 
venit Cinyra Agripp filius, e¢ metalla eris, utrumque in insula 
Cypro: item forcipem, martulum, vectem, incudem.” 

Bath. A. Sayce. 





UPON THE NECESSITY OF CAUTIOUSNESS IN 
CRITICISM. 


Many false steps may be taken in life which can be retraced; and 
many which cannot be retraced may prove injurious only to the cha- 
racters and prospects of the individuals who have thoughtlessly or 
rashly taken them. Buta false step taken, an error committed, which 
cannot be amended, which inflicts injury upon others, and which is 
calculated to inflict injury upon others to an indefinite period of 
time, is a matter to be deeply deplored, and it ought to make all per- 
sons wary and circumspect lest they should be instruments of evil to 
the generation in which they live, and to the generations which follow. 

Who shall enumerate the various ways in which individuals lack- 
ing prudence and foresight may inflict irreparable injury upon their 
fellow-creatures? And of all the ills which designedly, undesignedly, 
or incautiously, man can do to his fellow-man,—moral ill, spiritual 
ill, is the worst. If a brother is damaged by a brother in his body, 
in his reputation, in his prospects, or in his property, an injury is 
indeed done to him, but it is possible to repair it by suitable com- 
pensation: but no compensation can be made for injury done to a 
brother’s soul. Damage that, you destroy the man. You may after- 
wards grieve over your incautious act ; _ may weep rivers of tears, 
as long as you live; but you have inflicted a deadly wound in his 
vital part which it is not in your power to heal. It may be you have 
destroyed the man for time and for eternity. There is no doubt that 
a vast amount of moral and spiritual ill is done by man to man, by 
evil example and by evil communications: but another means by 
which man injures his brother is through the press: and never, in 
any age of the world, has the printing-press been so perverted and 
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misused as a gigantic machine for ill to the moral and spiritual part 
of man, as it is in the present day. 

It is not the object of this paper to enter into this wide and almost 
illimitable subject. The many streams of immoral and sceptical lite- 
rature which flow forth perennially from this source, poisoning the 
districts which they reach, it is truly awful to contemplate. But it 
is not these alone which are calculated to inflict wide-spread evil upon 
the masses of the people. The more polite literature of the day, and 
the literature which touches upon religion, is doing also, in many 
instances, its proportionable amount of injury to the different classes 
of society. 

What false steps have been taken, what lamentable errors have 
been committed, by persons hastily and unadvisedly rushing into 

rint. Doubtless many individuals of great literary abilities, who 

ave written to please the multitude with the light style of literature 
of the day, have lived to regret the sentiments which they have 
published to the world; and if they had it in their power, would 
gladly commit to the flames many of their early productions, which 
maturer years, riper faculties, growing wisdom, and changed views, 
have led them to see the folly of; if not their deeply injurious 
tendency. 

We can easily conceive how great the temptation must be for a 
person possessed of extraordinary powers of imagery, and great facility 
of diction and description, to sit down and commit to paper the pic- 
tures which the mind delineates, and the sentimental ideas which it 
creates. We can imagine the large amount of self-denial which it 
would require for such an one calmly and deliberately to allow the 
pen to remain dry in the inkstand, or the inkstand itself to be empty, 
and resolutely and systematically to screw down the floodgates of 
thought, and to close up every chink and crevice whence the pent- 
up powers of imagination, and of sentimentality, and of carnalism, 
might get vent. 

On the other hand, we have no doubt that it is a great relief, a 
great source of gratification, to a mind pregnant with matter of this 
undesirable description, and having passing before it a perpetual 
picture of illustration, to unburthen itself by writing, and to describe 
on paper what is so vividly presented before it. Nevertheless, it 
would have been far happier for many if they had braced themselves 
up manfully to have practised the former, rather than have indulged 
the latter; since the one would have been a cross to bear only for a 
time, whilst the other has proved perhaps to be a source of sorrow 
and vexation for a whole life. 

It is then most unwise for such persons to put forth their thoughts 
in print, even when the subjects they write upon are of a secular 
character. But when the subject is divine, when the deep things of 
God are those which are selected as the matter for critical investiga- 
tion, how cautious, how awe-stricken, ought individuals to be, lest by 
their profane touch, their presumptuous and flippant remarks, their 
ill-judged and incautious comments, they should induce any to under- 
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value essential truth; or lead them astray into vital error. How 
good would it have been for many endued with extraordinary powers 
of intellect, and distinguished for great originality of thought, and 
have brought those gifts to bear upon the Scriptures of truth, if they 
had been men of ordinary capacities. Conscious talent has intoxicated 
such persons. Their current of thought, habitually flowing in a 
channel of its own, and claiming for itself a singular excellency, has 
inflated the possessors with a degree of arrogance which acknowledges 
few equals; and it has resulted in that worst form of idolatry,—the 
idolizing of self. 

How has that divine book, the Word of the living God, been 
rudely and roughly handled by persons puffed up with the most 
exalted idea of their own intellectual powers. Their refined and 
almost superhuman minds have discovered childish defects, absurd 
contradictions, and illogical reasonings, which are to be attributed to 
an infantine, undeveloped, and bygone age; and which advanced 
intellect, and the progress of natural science, can afford to smile upon 
and treat with contempt. This is all very grand, but plain men of 
sober minds and common sense, dwarfs though they be in intellect, 
can look upon these self-idolizing giants with a feeling of pity; and 
can often detect in them a lamentable shallowness of spiritual per- 
ception, and contractedness of mental grasp : defects which commoner, 
and certainly far less sufficient minds, do not labour under. 

Let man sport himself in the field of physical science as much as 
he pleases. His theories of to-day may afford ample scope for inno- 
cent speculation ; and if they are found to be blunders to-morrow, no 
harm is done. But when man brings his unsanctified reasonings to 
bear upon revelation and essential truth, and he starts theories, 
alleges contradictions, which are subversive of the divine authority 
which it claims, and upon which it takes its stand, then he does 
harm. He causes the sceptical to chuckle, and confirms still more 
the doubts of the doubter. Oh! the rashness of the man of thought, 
rushing hastily into print, and promulgating views which he may 
afterwards live to regret. We know of one who ventured to assail 
the orthodox view of the inspiration of Scripture: and what was the 
result? Within the space of two or three years he was enlightened 
to see his error, and in the most noble and manly manner confessed 
it; and published his recantation. But he can never repair the 
damage he may have done to many, in hastily publishing his former 
erroneous sentiments. 

I cannot conceive anything more calculated to depress a con- 
scientious man’s spirit, to make him go on his future way with sad- 
ness and sorrow marked on his brow, than his having published his 
hasty opinions, because at the time he thought they were clever and 
original: and then to live to see the day when he would give all he 
possesses to recall and suppress them. But this he cannot do. The 
evil he has done he cannot repair; and the evil which he will in- 
directly stil? do he cannot counteract. He has forged a weapon for 
the evil one which he will never let go; but will use it in a way per- 
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haps, and to an extent, which the day of judgment alone will be able 
to disclose. 

Then again as regards the apparent contradictions of God’s Word, 
how imprudent, how rash, ever to hint or imply that any one such 
is irreconcilable; when so many instances have occurred wherein 
passages of Scripture, apparently contradictory, and which have been 
viewed for ages by some as incapable of being harmonized, have been 
harmonized, through fresh light having been thrown upon them: 
and the result has been, additional and corroborative evidence of the 
inspiration of the Divine volume. “ Put off thy shoes from off thy 
feet, for the place whereon thou standest is holy ground.” Ali should 
attend to this injunction, and especially persons gifted with rare in- 
tellectual talents, when they are about to approach the Word of God. 

It is a solemn command uttered by Jehovah on two separate 
occasions, equally momentous and affecting. What a check against 
rashness and thoughtless presumption ; applicable to man in all ages 
whenever he approaches Deity, or would examine that which is divine. 

What awful reflections are the following for the death-bed of 
many an author who has been rash and reckless in publishing his 
heterodox or semi-infidel sentiments:—How many infidels have I 
confirmed in their infidelity by the opinions which I have advanced, 
and by the statements which I have made? How many sceptics 
have 1 been the means of emboldening to take the last fatal plunge 
into the depths of infidelity? How many enquiring spirits Soe I 
led astray from the groove of orthodoxy ? How many weak minds, 
weak in faith, have I succeeded in making unhappy? I see now 
myself the errors which I had fallen into, and which i now feel to be 

fatal errors; and whenever I strive to quiet my conscience by the 
reflection, “I could not help the range of thought which my mind 
took,” conscience ever makes the discomforting, nay, the torturing 
response, “This is true: you could not help the erroneous views 
which were continually floating in your mind; but you could have 
helped rushing into print, and publishing them to the world: stereo- 
typing that which you would now give a kingdom, if you possessed 
one, to efface—to destroy.” 

Oh! the reckless haste with which many persons endued with 
great intellectual powers and originality of thought (ut without spi- 
ritual enlightenment) have published their baneful sentiments; and 
thus for the few days’ gratification of indulging a morbid intellect, 
and of gaining the applause of a class (when maturer thought and 
spiritual teaching have led them to discover their error), they have 
had to pass through years of mental distress, arising from the oft- 
recurring reflection, that they have damaged the cause of truth gene- 
rally, and injured individual souls in particular. 

It is also to be regretted that there are instances wherein some of 
our great scholars, spiritual men, and of undoubted orthodoxy, have 
expressed themselves somewhat unadvisedly, when commenting upon 
the discrepancies of Scripture, apparently irreconcilable. Injury to 
the cause of truth sometimes results from this. Satanic eyes will 
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_—, scrutinize every word published by good men, and holding 
the truth ; and will try to twist and pervert every unguarded expres- 
sion, to further their own evil ends. The more orthodox and the 
more spiritual the intellectual man may be, his opinions, above all 
others, they will sift and examine; and if they can quote a sentiment 
or an expression which such an one has put forth in support of their 
own views, or at all events to prove, as they hope to do, the absurdity 
and the untenableness of some of the abstract doctrines of orthodoxy, 
they will, in some sort, be strengthening their own cause, whilst in 
the ~ proportion they will succeed in weakening the cause of 
truth. 

Perhaps I may be permitted to illustrate my meaning by tran- 
scribing Dean Alford’s note upon the following portion of Scripture. 
“ Neither let us commit fornication, as some of them committed, and 
fell in one day three and twenty thousand” (1 Cor. x. 8). Dean 
Alford comments upon this passage thus:—‘ The number was 
twenty-four thousand (Numb. xxv. 9), and is probably set down 
here from memory. The subtilties of commentators, in order to 
escape the inference, are discreditable alike to themselves and the 
cause of sacred truth. Of the principal ancient commentators, 
Chrysostom and Theophylact do not notice the discrepancy: Ccu- 
menius notices it, and says some ancient copies read eixoorréscapas, 
here; but passes it without comment.” 

It is to be regretted that Dean Alford has thus given expression 
to his views. He first of all gives it as his opinion that there is a dis- 
crepancy between Moses and St. Paul which is irreconcilable; and, 
according to his wont, he is rather harsh in his utterances towards 
those who have tried to harmonize the apparent disagreement be- 
tween the two statements. I have no doubt that the rationalist 
would rejoice to see the very low estimate he puts upon his humbler 
brethren’s talents who have tried to harmonize what is apparently 
contradictory. But to pass this over, the way in which the Dean 
himself would account for this discrepancy (as he thinks) between 
Moses and St. Paul does give offence, because it seems to sap the 
very foundation of the plenary inspiration of the Word of God. 

“The number was twenty-four thousand (Numb. xxv. 9), and is 
probably set down here from memory.” What are we to understand 
by this? Clearly, that the Apostle, setting down the number from 
memory, made a mistake. 

If St. Paul made a mistake in ¢his instance, he may have made a 
mistake in other instances. How are we, then, to rely upon him as 
an infallible guide? Is the 1 Cor. x. 8, Scripture? “ All Serip- 
ture is given by inspiration of God!” Then Paul was inspired when 
he wrote this Scripture. The Dean says that he differs from Moses. 
He accounts for the discrepancy thus, “ probably the number is set 
down from memory;” and, probably, setting down from memory, 
the Apostle made a mistake! Either, then, the 1 Cor. x. 8 is not 
Scripture ; or, when St. Paul wrote it, he was not inspired. 

I have no doubt this statement and the inference to be drawn 
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from it would comfort the Rationalist ; but it wownds the Christian. 
The former would rejoice at these (as he would view them) little 
sappings of the sacred edifice ; but the latter grieves, because whilst 
he knows that nothing can really injure God’s building, nothing can 
really damage God’s Word, yet some may be led by such an expressed 
opinion, and coming from such an authority, to form low views of 
portions of it, and others to lose their confidence in it altogether. 
Powerful minds may pity my weakness as an individual, but I con- 
fess it would materially detract from my confidence in St. Paul, as 
an inspired writer, if I believed that he had set down here from 
memory, and consequently had made a mistake. I certainly should 
feel that I was sailing in a vessel in the broad ocean without a chart, 
without a compass, and without a helm. 

“The number is probably set down here from memory!” If it is 
I am staggered, as this verse is a part of the Word of God. But 1 
do not believe that the Apostle did set down from memory ; nay, 
more (am I presumptuous in saying so?) I am confident he did not. 
I believe that he made this statement as an inspired man, and that 
what he has stated is true, perfectly in harmony with Moses’ decla- 
ration, and that there is no disagreement between these two inspired 
men. 

Notwithstanding Dean Alford has said, “the subtleties of com- 
mentators, in order to escape the inference, are discreditable alike to 
themselves and to the cause of sacred truth,’ we may make an 
attempt to prove that there is no contradiction between what Moses 
has declared and what Paul has stated. I am no commentator, but 
an obscure reader of God’s blessed Word, and therefore am too in- 
significant to come under the Dean’s lash ; but as the method by 
which I shall attempt to harmonise the apparently discordant state- 
ments of these two inspired men is made in great humility, and feel- 
ing I can do no great harm, and shall not bring discredit upon sacred 
truth by my feeble attempt, I submit it; and if I do not succeed, 
critics, generous critics, will I am sure deal gently with me, and ap- 
preciate my effort made in the cause of truth, though they pronounce 
it to be a failure. 

Moses.—Numbers xxv. 9. “ And those that died in the plague 
were twenty and four thousand.” Pavt.—l Cor. x. 8. “ Neither 
let us commit fornication, as some of them committed, and fell in 
one day three and twenty thousand.” 

In the narrative in Numbers the persons who were destroyed are 
classed under three heads. I am perfectly aware there are those who 
will dispute this, giving it as their opinion that the persons who were 
destroyed can be classed under two heads, or under one head only 
(the whole number who were put to death being comprehended in 
the twenty-four thousand), but as the opposite opinion can be sup- 
ported by fair argumentation, I shall class them under three heads. 

1. Those who were hung up.—Verse 4. “ And the Lord said unto 
Moses, Take all the heads of the people, and hang them up before the 
Lord against the sun.” 
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2. Those who were slain.—Verse 5. “ And Moses said unto the 

judges of Israel, Slay ye every one his men that were joined to Baal- 
eor.” 

; 3. Those who died in the plague—Verse 9. “ And those that 

died in the plague were twenty and four thousand.” 

Let us notice, then, that those who died in the plague were 
twenty and four thousand. These added to “ the heads of the people 
who were hung up,” and “ to those who were slain,” may have made the 
full numbers who were destroyed twenty-eight, twenty-nine, or thirty 
thousand. Now Paul states that twenty-three thousand fell in one 
day ; and might not this have been the case? Twenty-three thousand 
fell in one day, and out of how many? It might have been, I repeat, 
out of twenty-eight or tbirty thousand, or even more. If Moses had 
stated that twenty-four thousand were destroyed altogether, without 
having added “in the plague,” and had Pavt also declared that 
twenty-three thousand perished without adding “in one day,” a dis- 
crepancy there would have been which, if reconciled, must have been 
reconciled in some other way ; but as the numbers stand in each state- 
ment, Moses saying that twenty-fourthousand perished in the plague 
alone, not including those who perished by other means, and Paul 
saying that twenty-three thousand fell in one day out of the whole 
number which perished, there is no necessary discrepancy between 
their statements. There is no specified limit to Moses’ numbers, nor 
to the time when they perished. There is a limit to Paul’s numbers, 
and a limit also to the time in which they fell. 

Moses’ numbers might have been thirty thousand or more, and 
their fall spread over many days. Paul’s numbers are a specified 
portion of Moses’ numbers confined to one day. Paul’s twenty-three 
thousand slain “ in one day” might have been made up of two or of 
the whole three of the three classes who were slain; #.e., his twenty- 
three thousand which fell in one day might have consisted of a por- 
tion of those who “ died in the plague” and a portion of those who 
were slain, or of a portion of those who “ died in the plague,” and 
of those who were slain, and of those who were hung up. 

Let me illustrate my meaning thus :—A fortress is besieged. The 
siege lasts for several days. It is stormed at last and is taken. A 
messenger is sent home by the besieging party to report their success. 
The report is, 1st, that numbers were destroyed in making sorties 
from the fortress; 2nd, that numbers also were slain in the final 
assault ; 3rd, that twenty-four thousand were killed during the two 
or three days’ bombardment. A second messenger arrives who re- 
ports that twenty-three thousand fell in one day. 

Is there, I ask, any necessary contradiction between these two 
messengers’ reports? Certainly not. It is quite true that twenty- 
four thousand fell from the constant shelling of the place; and it is 
equally true that twenty-three thousand fell in one day: that day 
might have been the first, second, or last day of the siege; and the 
twenty-three thousand who fell in that one day might have consisted 
of persons who were slain by the cannonading from the ships on that 
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particular day in conjunction with those who were slain in sorties, 
or in conjunction with those who were slain in sorties and those who 
were slain in the final assault. 

The first messenger specifies that twenty-four thousand were slain 
in a particular manner, i an undefined period of time. The second 
messenger declares that twenty-three thousand were slain in no par- 
ticular manner, but in a defined period of time. There is no contra- 
diction here, but perfect consistency, pertect accordance, in their dif- 
ferent accounts. In much humility and diffidence I offer this simple 
solution of an apparent difficulty ; but if there are those who can see 
a defect in this attempt to reconcile what at first sight appears to be 
discordant, there is no harm done in the attempt being made, no 
injury, I repeat, to essential truth, no wound inflicted upon people’s 
minds, and no additional arrow put into the quiver of the enemy. 

These are days when we must not only resolutely contend for the 
faith once delivered to the saints, but when we must be alive and 
awake to every printed opinion which may tend to lower the plenary 
inspiration of that holy book in which we have the truth enshrined. 
The Bible is the Word of God : approach it as such with feelings of the 
deepest reverence and holy awe. Read it, reflect upon it, and com- 
ment upon it as the Word of God. But impute not what may appear 
to some minds to be errors and mistakes in it to the defects which 
are to be found in ordinary men, but which are not to be found in 
men writing under the special inspiration of the Holy Ghost. 

If there are difficulties here and there in the Scriptures which 
have not met with a satisfactory solution, or discrepancies which have 
not quite been satisfactorily harmonized, let us be content to wait till 


some new light is thrown upon them; but let none of us ever utter a - 


sentiment, and especially let those who are distinguished authors never 
set forth in print a single word, which may lower in the estimation of 
some the exalted position of inspired men, or of that Divine book of 
which they are the amanuenses. 

Let those who have ability, enter as deeply as they can into 
Scriptural criticism, but then let them do it with a humble and 
teachable mind, a chastened and sanctified spirit ; and let them espe- 
cially avoid using an expression or promulgating a sentiment which 
may wound the faithful, and which may be used as a weapon against 
the essentials of a written revelation by the enemies of truth. 


W. R. Coxwety Rogers. 
Dowdeswell Rectory, Gloucestershire. 





ON THE LAST PASSOVER. 


Iv the last Number of The Journal of Sacred Literature, pp. 457-9, 
I ventured to offer some objections to the commonly-received opinion, 
that in the year of our Lord’s crucifixion the Jews as well as our 
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Lord observed Nisan 14, or the passover-day, on the Thursday. But 
there is another objection which requires separate consideration: it 
is this. 

St. Luke (Acts ii. 1) connects the first effusion of the Holy Spirit, 
and the immediate conversion of three thousand souls by means of 
Peter’s sermon, with the day of Pentecost. But if Nisan 14 fell on a 
Thursday, then Nisan 16—the day of presenting the wave-sheaf as 
the first-fruits of the barley harvest—fell on a Saturday; and then 
the Pentecost—or the fiftieth day from Nisan 16 inclusive—fell like- 
wise on a Saturday. Whereas the Christian Church from the earliest 
times has commemorated the great Pentecostal events on a Sunday. 

This difficulty has been dealt with in various ways :— 

(1). Some, with Barradius, assert, that if Nisan 16 fell on a 
Saturday, the green ears for the wave-sheaf could not lawfully be 
reaped on that day, and that the ceremonies, and consequently the 
Pentecost, would be postponed a day. But Maimonides asserts the 
contrary: “ Manipulum aristarum ferebant decimo sexto die Nisan, 
sive dies ille communis sive sabbatum foret.”” See also Matt. xii. 5; 
John vii. 22, 28. 

(2). Others interpret Acts ii. 1 to mean, that the day of Pen- 
tecost was “completed,” or “fully gone.” But such an interpreta- 
tion is not to be thought of: the Greek will not bear it. Besides, 
St. Luke’s narrative shews that Divine Providence purposely chose 
the day of Pentecost for the display of his “ great marvels,” because 
so many Jews would be then assembled at Jerusalem from all parts 
of the world, who would afterwards disperse the tidings of what 
they had witnessed far and wide. Moreover, as the first-fruits of 
the barley harvest on Nisan 16 were a type of the resurrection of 
Christ “the first-fruits of them that slept” (1 Cor. xv. 20, 23); so 
the first-fruits of the wheat harvest presented at the Pentecost were 
a type of the three thousand souls who were the first-fruits of the 
harvest to result from the death of Christ (see his own words, John 
xii. 24; also Rom. viii. 23; xvi. 5; James i. 18); and Divine Pro- 
vidence evidently intended to mark by the synchronism the connec- 
tion between the type and the antitype. 

(3). Others say, that the early Church shifted the commemora- 
tion of the great Pentecostal events in honour of our Lord from the 
Jewish sabbath to the Lord’s day, the fiftieth from his resurrection 
“as the first-fruits of them that slept.” But there is not the slightest 
evidence that the early Church ever did any such thing; and we 
must not invent facts to get out of a difficulty. 

(4). But Lightfoot and Jennings, after Ribera, deal with the 
difficulty in another way: they assert that the Pentecost was com- 
puted from Nisan 16 exclusive, and quote R. Solomon Jarchi, Mai- 
monides, and Megillath Taanith (i.e., “a treatise on fasting”), as 
their authority for such an assertion. I find, however, on examina- 
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tion, that they have misunderstood the Rabbis. It appears from 
John Meyer’s Tractatus de Temp. Sacris et de Festis Judeorwm 
(cap. xiii., § 27; Ugolini, tom. i., col. 662), that there was a dispute 
among the Rabbis, from what part of Nisan 16 the computation of 
the fifty days should begin. The law told them to “ count from the 
morrow after the sabbath, from the day that ye brought the sheaf of 
the wave-offering: seven sabbaths shall be complete” (Lev. xxiii. 15) ; 
“begin... from such time as thou beginnest to put thy sickle to the 
corn” (Deut. xvi. 9). The Sadducees and Karaites argued that, as 
the sheaf was not presented till morning, the reckoning must begin 
from the morning of Nisan 16: but the Traditionals argued that, as 
the seven weeks were to be “ complete,” and the sacred days always 
ran, like the other Jewish days, “from even to even” (Ley. xxiii. 
15, 32), and the law said not psa, in matutino tempore, but nawn mm, 
a crastino sabbati, cujus initium est a vesperd, therefore the compu- 
tation must begin from the evening of Nisan 16, 7. e., the evening 
which commenced the vvxOnuepov Nisan 16, not that which ended the 
day, as Ribera, Lightfoot, and Jennings mistook the Rabbis to mean. 

The following passages are referred to by Jennings (Jewish Antiqui- 
ties, vol. ii., p. 211.) (a) Meyer published the Megillath Taanith with 
a Latin translation and notes, “ad calcem” or as a supplement to his 
Tractatus de Festis Judeorum: 4to. Amstel.: 1724. This Megil- 
lath says: “Sadducei contendebant Azereth, sive quinquagesimum 
diem, esse (quotannis) post sabbatum (p. 4)... . Cum verd lex dicit 
& crastino sabbati, ejus sensus est, 4 crastino primi diei Festi Pas- 
chatis” (p. 6): on which Meyer observes: “Hoc dicebant Sadducei 
quia scriptum in lege est, Lev. xxiii. 15, ‘a crastino sabbathi,’ i.e., 
die Solis, sive die primo post sabbatum hebdomadale. Juxta eam 
Sadduceorum sententiam semper Azereth sive festum Pentecostes 
incidit in diem Solis. At vero cum legitur @ crastino sabbathi sensus 
est, 4 crastino festi Paschatis (non sabbathi hebdomadalis), die 16 
Nisan, uti porro sequitur.” Here is no statement whatever that the 
computation was to be from Nisan 16 exclusive. (b) Jennings also 
refers to Maimonides De Sacrificiis Jugibus, cap. vii., § 22, in Orenit 
Fasciculo Seat., p.477, mentioned in note, p. 201. Maimonides there 
says: “Jam praeceptum est jubens, ut ab eo die quo feratur mani- 
pulus, septem hebdomade numerentur integre. Scriptum est enim, 
Numerabitis ergo ab altero die sabbati . . . septem hebdomadas. Porro 
preceptum est etiam, ut cum hebdomadibus numerentur et singuli 
dies, siquidem in Lege dicitur, Quwinguaginta dies. Ac principio 
diei numerandum est: itaque noctu numerandum ab nocte decima 
sexta Nisan.” Crenius’s note here is: “ Principio diei. Dies hic 
intelligitur naturalis, qui apud Hebreos incipit ab hora sexti ves- 
pertina, et in eandem horam desinit.”” That Maimonides meant by 
“nocte decima sexta Nisan,” the night which commenced Nisan 16, 
see one of the extracts from him in your last Number, p. 451, middle, 
where “tricesimié nocte mensis” is followed by, “toto illo die tri- 
cesimo nuncii expectabantur.” If any doubt could still remain as 
to Maimonides’ meaning in the present case, it will be removed by 
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a passage of the same treatise De Sacr. Jugibus (pp. 471—474), where 
he states that the green ears were reaped directly the sun of Nisan 15 
had set, and offered that same evening. The passage is curious, as 
shewing the scrupulous care the Jews took to carry out their law 
to the letter, and to make it patent that they did so; and is too good 
to be lost: “ Jam hee erat hujus manipuli parandi ratio. De vigilia 
solemnitatis emittebantur 4 Senatu qui fruges terre solo inherentes 
colligarent in fasciculos, quo facilius meterentur. Ac conveniebant 
ed proxima queque oppida, quo messis ista majorem haberet cele- 
britatem. etebant igitur tria sata hordei homines tres tribus 
falcibus, et arcis imponebant tribus. Cum primum advesperasceret, 
messorum unus omnes astantes ita rogabat. Jam occubuit Sol ? et 
respondebant ei; Sic est. Haeccine fale messoria? Respondebant 
ei, Sic est. Haeccine arca? Respondebant ei, Sic est. Quod si 
sabbatum esset, idem rogabat, Hstne sabbatum hodie ? et respondebant 
ei, Est. Tum deinde rogabat, Metamne ? et illi respondebant, Mete. 
Atque harum rogationum et responsionum unaqueque ter repete- 
batur. Quorsum igitur hee tam multa? Ad refellendos heterodoxos 
illos qui stante Templo secundo 4 communione Judeorum recedentes 
Legis illud Altero die sabbati (Lev. xxiii. 15) pertinere ad sabbatum 
Geneseos pugnabant. . . . § 12. Quod cum esset demessum, impone- 
batur arcis, atque in atrium ferebatur. Hic excutiebatur ac venti- 
lando mundabatur, tum excussa illa grana hordeacea igni torrebantur 
in sartagine perforata adeo, ut ignis omnia invaderet, quia scriptum 
est De spicis adhuc virentibus torrebis igni, et confringes in morem 
farris (Lev. ii. 14): quo loco agi de solo munere manipuli perpetua 
traditione acceperunt alii ab aliis. Expansa deinde in atrio perflabat 
ventus : confringebantur inde mola molendinarid: atque ex his tribus 
satis confractis decimam similaginis succernebant cribris tredecim : 
reliquum pretio redimebatur, et promiscué comedebatur ab omnibus. 
Atque eodem illo die sexto decimo Nisan decimam istam similaginis 
hordeacer . . . agitabant: ...tum ex ed sacerdos plenum pugillum de- 
promebat, atque adolebat: reliquum autem comedebatur a sacerdo- 
tibus itidem ut cunctorum fertorum reliquie. Sed quo diei tempore 
depromebatur plenus ille pugillus? Nempe postquam factum erat 
et sacrificium quod eo die ceteris addebatur, et holocaustum ex agno, 
qui cum manipulo mactabatur ante sacrificium juge vespertinum.” 
Thus Deut. xvi. 9 was strictly complied with, and the whole of 
Nisan 16 was included in the fifty days; and Maimonides is the very 
last person who should be cited for Nisan 16 exclusive. (ec) The com- 
ment of R. Solomon Jarchi on Lev. xxiii. 15, I cannot meet with; 
but Hen. Hottinger in a note to Goodwin’s Moses and Aaron, cap. xv., 
refers to R. Solomon, Maimonides, and Abarbanel, as holding that 
“ Nisan 16 fuit primus quinquaginta dierum ;” and quotes another 
Rabbi’s description of the mode of numbering, beginning :—“ Post 
ee benedictionem nocte secunda ineunte numerum manipuli 
inchoare solent, ete. ;” and the learned Buxtorf, in his De Synagog. 
Jud., cap. xx., thus writes: —‘‘ Numerare incipiunt ab altera nocte 4 
Paschate [7. ¢., from the night after Nisan 15], cum stellarum accessu, 
P2 
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post peractas preces vespertinas, decimo sexto sc. mensis Nisan.” And 
the Targum of Onkelos says the Pentecost was fifty days “ post Festum 
Paschatis,” i. e., post Nisan 15. It is quite clear then that Lightfoot 
and Jennings have misapprehended the meaning of the Rabbis, who 
undoubtedly computed the Pentecost from Nisan 16 inclusive. 

I dwell on this matter the more, because I perceive that the error 
has been reproduced by the learned author of the new Fasti Sacri, 
reviewed in your last Number. Mr. Lewin has been misled by Jen- 
nings. But he goes a step further than his authority: he tries to 
verify his principle by appealing to the well-known case, when a 
Pentecost is said to have immediately followed a sabbath (Josephus, 
Antig., xiii., 8, 4): the event he dates B.c. 130: finding the full moon 
of March 26 in that year not suit his purpose, he intercalates a month, 
and takes the full moon of April 24, and in this way gets a Pentecost 
according to his principle on June 14, a Sunday, or the day after the 
sabbath. But April 24 is a week too late for the latest limit of the 
Paschal full moon: Mr. Lewin says (Introduction, p. xl.), what he 
admirably proves at p. 251:—“The hinge upon which the whole 
Jewish year turned was the 15th Nisan, which was always the day of 
full moon, about the time of the vernal equinox, when the sun was in 
Aries, i.e., between 17th March and 17th April.” He must not 
depart from his own rule to prove a particular theory: the interca- 
lary month was designed to keep the Passover within those limits: 
his test, therefore, fails. The Pentecost in B.c. 130, computed as it 
should be from Nisan 16 inclusive, fell on the day before the sab- 
bath; and looking at Josephus’s quotation from Nicolaus of Damas- 
cus, who mentions a Jewish festival as the objection to marching, 
we may reasonably conjecture that Josephus was slightly inaccurate, 
and should have said that the Pentecost in that instance fell on the 
day before the sabbath. But Mr. Greswell (Dissertations, vol. ii., 

. 287, note) thinks the event happened B.c. 133, in which year the 

aschal full moon was on March 28, and Nisan 16 on March 29—a 
Sunday ; the Pentecost, therefore, would likewise fall on a Sunday, 
or the day after the sabbath, which would be a test in favour of com- 
puting from Nisan 16 inclusive. 

The objection, therefore, to the Jews’ Thursday Passover, as throw- 
ing the Pentecost on a Saturday, and putting the Christian Church in 
the wrong in commemorating it on a Sunday, remains in full force. 
Whereas, if we admit that our Lord kept his Nisan 14 on the Thurs- 
day, as the synoptic gospels represent ; and the Jews their Nisan 14 on 
the Friday, as St. John’s gospel taken in its natural sense represents 
that they did, and as the Greek Church believes, with Chrysostom and 
Cyril, to this day ; then—all comes right: Nisan 16 fell on a Sunday, 
the ascension or fortieth day on a Thursday, and the Pentecost on a 
Sunday : Acts ii. 1 is not warped from its obvious meaning ; the syn- 
chronism between the type and the antitype in three important cases 
is preserved ; the discrepancies between the evangelists are not ignored 
but explained ; and the practice of the Christian Church vindicated. 

All these good results follow our acceptance of the theory of 
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double feast days, supposed to be calculated from double new moons 
or calends. Astronomy connects this theory for a Thursday and 
Friday Nisan 14 with the year a.p. 29, but with no other from 
A.D. 25 to a.D. 35,—strong presumptive evidence that the year 
A.D. 29, and no other, was the year in which our Saviour was crucified. 
But on this point I hope to say something more on a future ~~ 





NEW TESTAMENT PARALLELISM. 


I FeEL more and more convinced, on every fresh investigation, that 
Parallelism, taking that term in its widest significance as the principle 
which regulates the arrangement and consecution of thought in Scripture 
composition, in prose frequently as well as in verse, is one of the most 
valuable aids for the interpretation both of the Old and New Testament. 
Several of the later German commentators have applied it with good 
effect to the elucidation of the Old Testament; e.g., Drechsler (and 
especially Hahn on Isaiah xl.—lxvi.) in Der Prophet Jesaja von D. 
Moritz Drechsler, fortgesetzt von Franz Delitzsch und August Hahn, 
and Bertheau on the Book of Judges and Ruth, in the Kurzgefasstes 
exegetisches Handbuch. Few or none of the Germans, however, seem 
to have suspected that the same principle of arrangement which had 
become so familiar to the Hebrew mind, from its general employment 
by the writers of the Old Testament, might naturally be expected to 
pervade much of the writings of the New. 

I hope soon, by the publication of a Commentary on the Romans, 
which I have long been maturing on this principle, to shew that paral- 
lelism furnishes a key to many of the problems in this difficult epistle. 
Meanwhile, will you permit me space in your Journal to prepare in part 
your readers for the reception of what I know to most minds appears 
a baseless theory, by exhibiting the arrangement of the eleventh chap- 
ter of Hebrews—the greater part at least of which epistle I know to be 
composed according to the principles of parallelism. 

HEBREWS XI. 
1. A Now Fair# is the substance of things hoped for. 


B The evidence of things not seen ; 
2. For by it the elders obtained a good report. 


KE Ft. 
‘ (By Fatt we understand that the worlds were framed by the word of God, 
So that things which are seen were not made of things which do appear. 


oe 


& By Fait Abel offered unto God a more excellent sacrifice than Cain, 
By which he obtained witness that he was righteous, 
God testifying of his gifts ; 

And by it he being dead yet speaketh. 


By Farrx Enoch was translated that he should not see death ; 

And was not found because God had translated him ; 

For before his translation he had this testimony that he pleased God. 
But without faith it is impossible to please Him ; 
For he that cometh to God must believe that He is, 
And that He is a rewarder of them that diligently seek Him. 


an 
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7. By Farrn Noah, being warned of God of things not seen as yet, 


@ 


10. 


12. 


13. 


14. 
15. 
16. 


20. 
21. 


22. 


Moved with fear, prepared an ark to the saving of his house ; 
By the which he condemned the world, 
And became heir of the righteousness which is by faith. 


, (B Fartu Abraham, when he was called to go out into a place 


Which he should after receive for an inheritance, obeyed ; 
And he went out, not knowing whither he went. 


By Fara he sojourned in the land of promise, 
As in a strange country, dwelling in tabernacles, 

With Isaac and Jacob, the heirs with him of the same promise ; 
For he looked for a city which hath foundations, 

Whose builder and maker is God. 


.| By Farra also Sarah herself 


Received strength to conceive seed, 
And was delivered of a child when she was past age, 
Because she judged Him faithful who had promised. 
Therefore sprang there even of one, 
And him as good as dead, 
So many as the stars of the sky in multitude, 
And as the sand which is by the sea shore innumerable. 


These all died in faith, 
Not having received the promises, {braced them, 
But having seen them afar off, [and were persuaded of them] and em- 
And confessed that they were strangers and pilgrims on the earth. 





For they that say such things 
Declare plainly that they seek a country, [came out, 
And truly if they had been mindful of that country from whence they 
They might have had opportunity to have returned. 
But now they desire a better country, that is, an heavenly. 


Wherefore God is not ashamed [of them], 
To be called their God ; 
For He hath prepared for them a city. 


CENTRAL EXAMPLE. 


By Farra Abraham, when he was tried, offered up Isaac : 
And he that had received the promises offered up his only-begotten son ; 
Of whom it was said, 
That in Isaac shall thy seed be called ; 
Accounting that God was able to raise him up, even from the dead ; 
From whence also he received him in a figure. 


II. 4. 


(By Farru Isaac blessed Jacob and Esau concerning things to come. 

By Farrx Jacob, when he was a dying, blessed both the sons of Joseph ; 

(And worshipped, leaning upon the top of his staff. [children of Israel ; 
By Faitn Joseph, when he died, made mention of the departing of the 
And gave commandment concerning his bones, 


23. By Farr Moses, when he was born, was hid three months of his parents, 
Because they saw he was a proper child ; 
And they were not afraid of the king’s commandment. 

24. By FarrH Moses, when he was come to years, 


Refused to be called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter ; 
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25. 
26. 


27. 


28. 


30. 


31. 


82. 


34. 


36. 
37. 


39. 


Choosing rather to suffer affliction with the people of God, 
Than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season ; 
Esteeming the reproach of Christ 
Greater riches than the treasures in Egypt ; 
For he had respect unto the recompence of the reward. 


By Farra he forsook Egypt, 
Not fearing the wrath of the king; 
For he endured, as seeing Him who is invisible. 


By Fa1ru he kept the passover, 
And the sprinkling of blood, 
Lest he that destroyed the first-born should touch them. 
By Farru they passed through the Red Sea as by dry land ; 
Which the Egyptians assaying to do were drowned. 
By FatrtH the walls of Jericho fell down, 
After they were compassed about seven days. 
By Fatru the harlot Rahab perished not with them that believed not, 
When she had received the spies with peace. 


III. 
And what shall I more say ? 
For the time would fail me to tell 
Of Gedeon, and of Barak, and of Samson, and of Jephthae ; 
Of David also, and Samuel, and of the prophets; 


(C.) WaT FAITH ENABLED THOSE OF OLD TIME TO ACCOMPLISH ; 
33. 


Who through faith subdued kingdoms, 

Wrought righteousness, 

Obtained promises ; 
Stopped the mouths of lions, 
Quenched the violence of fire, 
Escaped the edge of the sword ; 

Out of weakness were made strong, 

Waxed valiant in fight, 

Turned to flight the armies of the aliens. 


(D.) WHAT FAITH ENABLED THEM TO ENDURE; 


. Women received their dead raised to life again ; 


And others were tortured, 
Not accepting deliverance, 
That they might obtain a better resurrection. 


And others had trial of cruel mockings and scourgings, 
Yea, moreover, of bonds and imprisonments; 

They were stoned, they were sawn asunder, were tempted ; 
They were slain with the sword. 


They wandered about in sheepskins and goatskins ; 
Being destitute, afflicted, tormented ; 
Of whom the world was not worthy ; 
They wandered in deserts and in mountains, and in dens and caves of the earth. 
And these all, having obtained a good report through faith, 
Received not the promise : 
God having provided some better thing for us, 
That they without us should not be made perfect. 


Verses 1 and 2 state the subject Farra with its twofold definition : 
A, as “the substance of things hoped for ;” 
B, as “the evidence of things not seen.” 
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The order of the illustrations which follow of each definition is re- 
versed as usual, for the purpose of placing the more important topic 
first and last. In Bit is the intellect that is more concerned, which may 
be convinced of the reality of “things not seen,” and yet the man remain 
inactive. Even “devils believe, and tremble.” It is the heart that 
“hopes” and prompts to action. A, therefore, stands first and last. 

B, accordingly, first receives its sevenfold illustration (each illustra- 
tion beginning with More: “ By Farrn”’) in verses 3—12. The general 
result is then summed up in verses 13—16. 

A receives its illustration in verses 20—31; seven-fold, if we count 
the whole paragraph about Moses (which forms the centre of this series, 
verses 23—28) as one—ten-fold, if we count each of the four instances 
in it, beginning with “ By Farrn,” separately. 

In the middle (verses 17—19), between both series, A and B, as 
partaking equally of the character of both, is placed the central instance 
of Farru, the greatest ever exhibited by mortal man—Abraham’s offer- 
ing up of Isaac—the seen being yielded up for the unseen; the hope, 
realized at length in Isaac his seed, on whose life all the promises seemed 
suspended, being resigned by the father of the faithful, that he might 
receive his son back in a higher form as from the dead, and behold in 
him as a type the seed “in whom all the families of the earth were to 
be blessed,” and “seeing His day might be glad” (John viii. 55). 

A concise sketch of the arrangement will make this more apparent. 


1. A. Farra is the substance of things hoped for. 
B. the evidence of things not seen. 





B. 
By faith we understand that the worlds, etc. 


3. 

4, By faith Abel, etc. All three before the flood. 

5. By faith Enoch, etc. 

2 By faith Noa8, etc. 

> By oo - Ho ‘eto. All three relate to Abraham’s 
11. By faith also Sarah herself, etc. history. 


Verses 13—16 sum up the results of series B. 


Central Instance.—ABRAHAM OFFERING UP Isaac: 


Verses 17—19. Forming the transition from the realization of 
“things not seen” to the conviction of “things hoped for.” 


20. By faith Isaac, etc. 
21. By faith Jacob, etc. 
22. By faith Joseph, ete. 


23. By faith Moszs, ete. 

24, By faith Moszs, ete. 

27. By faith he forsook Egypt, ete. 
28. By faith he kept the Passover, ete. 


29. By faith they passed through the Red Sea, ete. 
30. By faith the walls of Jericho, ete. 
31. By faith the harlot Rahab, etc. 
We are not to expect that between the two definitions of faith, A 
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and B, so nearly allied, a strict line of demarcation will be observed in 
all the instances. 

Faith usually leads up to hope, so that in giving instances of faith 
even in its lower stage as “the conviction of things not seen,” the dif- 
ference between these and those that have reached the higher stage, 
where hope is predominant, will be one of degree, and not of kind. 
Again, things cannot be hoped for as substantial realities without the 
previous “conviction of things not seen” as yet. Besides, in Scripture 
it would be a mistake to suppose that in characterizing two or more 
cognate subjects by distinctive epithets more peculiarly appropriate to 
each, it is meant to deny their applicability to the others. Thus, in the 
benediction, 2 Cor. xiii. 14, 

“The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
And the love of God, 
And the communion of the Holy Ghost, 
Be with you all. Amen ;” 


it is by no means meant to affirm grace to belong exclusively to our 
Lord Jesus Christ, or love to God, or even communion (xowwvia) to the 
Holy Ghost, as 1 Cor. i. 9, and 1 John i. 3 prove. So also in the 
parallelistic arrangement of St. Paul’s usual salutation in his Epistles, 
“ Grace be unto you, 
And peace 
From God our Father, 
And from the Lord Jesus Christ,” 


the grace is more especially attributed to the Lord Jesus Christ (as in 
Rom. xvi. 20, 24; 1 Cor. xvi. 23; 2 Cor. viii. 9; Gal. i. 6; vi. 18; 
Phil. iv. 23; 1 Thess. v. 28; 2 Thess. iii. 18; Philem. 25; Rey. xxii. 
21), and peace to God the Father (as in Rom. xv. 23; xvi. 20; 2 Cor. 
xiii. 11; Phil. iv. 7,9; Heb. xiii. 20); but it would be erroneous to 
conclude that St. Paul did not mean to affirm both qualities as belong- 
ing to both Father and Son. 

But that ver. 3—16 are intended more especially to illustrate defi- 
nition B, viz., that “ Faith is the evidence of things not seen,” od Bre- 
monevwy, Will appear on observing that several of the examples under 
this head cannot apply to things “hoped for,” e.g., “that the worlds 
were framed by the word of God,” (ver. 3,) which was a past event, 
whereas hope always respects the future. Besides, there is a direct 
reference to definition B ; “things which are seen [now] not being made 
of things [previously ] apparent,” els 70 wu Ex Pawwouevwv 70 Brewopevov 
yeyovevac; in ver. 7 Noah was “ warned of things not seen as yet,” epi 
Tov pnderw Brezonevwy : and it was not hope, but “fear,” that moved 
him to prepare the ark. True, there must have been hope mingled 
with his fear, but negative rather than positive,—the hope of escaping 
evil more than of attaining any good. And in the summing up of this 
first series, in ver. 13—16, the allusion is to sight, not to hope; ver. 13, 
“wor having received the promises, but having seen them afar off.” 
In A, on the contrary (ver. 20—31), in every instance Faith regards 
things hoped for, and all therefore are good, and things to come. 
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The instances of faith adduced in both series are not taken at ran- 
dom, but are all chosen so as to describe the very case of the Hebrew 
Christians. These were now in great danger of apostatizing from 
Christianity to Judaism, being ashamed partly at the taunts thrown 
out against the simplicity and bareness of the Christian worship com- 
pared with the imposing grandeur of the temple, and its splendid ritual 
services, and partly alarmed by the threats of entire exclusion by their un- 
believing countrymen from any participation in these, and from all that 
hitherto as Jews they had held most dear and sacred, and by the 
persecution already commenced against them, as the followers of 
Christ. To encourage them to hold fast the profession of their faith 
without wavering, by shewing especially that every blessing promised or 
shadowed forth in the older dispensation, they possessed in a higher 
and perfected form in Christ, is the great object kept in view in the 
selection of the instances of faith here adduced. 

I. First Septenary, B.—Verse 3. As by faith we understand that 
the worlds were framed by the word of God out of things not apparent, 
so we recognize by faith the certainty of the promise of a new order of 
things to be realized, not through Moses, but through Christ, “ the 
world to come whereof we speak” (Heb. ii. 5), and of those “ new 
heavens and new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness” (2 Pet. iii. 
13). 

Teme 4. As by faith the sacrifice of the younger brother, Abel, 
was more excellent and acceptable than that of the elder brother, Cain, 
so the sacrifice of the younger church, the Christian—the shedding of 
the blood of the true Lamb of God—is that by which alone you can 
obtain the witness that you are truly righteous before God, as being a 
better sacrifice than that of the elder church, the Jewish, which now, as 
the elder brother, is seeking the death of the younger, because itself, 
like Cain, excluded from God’s favour, “ for God has respect to” the 
Christian worship, not the Mosaic. But fear not to suffer for the 
truth like the first martyr; for though dead, ye shall yet speak by 
testifying your faith in the true sacrifice of which Abel’s was but the 
type. The blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church. 

Verse 5. Walk with God, as did Enoch, that you may receive a 
similar testimony of having pleased God, and your decease shall be no 
real death, but a translation to heaven and a higher life. Enoch pro- 
phesied of the coming flood (Jude 14, 15), and was taken away from 
the evil coming on a wicked world. So you have been taught by Christ 
himself to foresee the approaching flood (Matt. xxiv. 38, 39), about to 
overwhelm the Jewish world. Believe, and ye shall be privileged to 
escape the coming evil. 

Central Verse of First Septenary.—Verse 7. The flood is certainly 
coming. Warned of God, as was Noah, of things not seen as yet, and 
moved with fear, prepare a refuge for yourselves in Christ, God's ark, 
and thereby condemn the Jewish world for its unbelief, and become heirs 
of the righteousness that is by faith. 

Last three Examples of First Septenary.—Verse 8. Like your father 
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Abraham, fear not to quit your old country for the inheritance pro- 
mised to you, though you know not distinctly whither you may be led. 

Verse 9, 10. But realize your condition as strangers on earth with 
all your fellow heirs of the same great promise, and instead of an 
earthly city, look for the heavenly Jerusalem, for a city that hath 
foundations, whose builder and maker is God. 

Verse 11.—Then shall the Christian church, the free woman, like 
Sarah, through faith become the mother of a countless seed. 

Verse 13—16. Imitate, therefore, that faith of the patriarchs which 
is “the evidence of things not seen,” remembering that they died 
without having seen fulfilled the promises, yet by the eye of faith 
“having seen them afar off,” and that they cast no lingering look 
behind, as if mindful of that country from whence they came out, as some 
of you seem to be doing, but desired another and better country, even a 
heavenly one. 

Centra ExaMPLE BETWEEN THE Two Series.—Verse 17—19. 
But in order to attain to the perfection required of you, as the central 
point of all, you must strive to imitate the highest instance of faith 
exhibited by your great father Abraham, who when tried offered up 
Isaac, the outward visible pledge of all God’s promises to him, on whose 
life their fulfilment seemed wholly to depend. So you are called upon 
to give up all that has hitherto been nearest and dearest to you, and 
what appears to you as most intimately bound up with God’s promises, 
your country, people, temple, sacrifices, worship, to receive all again in 
a higher form as raised from the dead. 

II. Second Septenary (or Denary) A.—And now, when once your 
faith, having become the evident sight of things invisible, is prepared to 
rise into the higher region of assured hope, and to rest on its great 
objects as substantial realities, to this again you are encouraged by the 
example of those of old time. Realize as truly in hope, as they did, 
the possession of the blessings promised by God; for they even when 
dying without their obtaining them themselves, yet so firmly grasped 
them as to speak of them as things assuredly to come to pass. 

Verse 20. As Isaac, who in the assured hope of God’s promises of 
blessings being fulfilled to Abraham and his seed, pronounced a bless- 
ing on Jacob and Esau, but blessed the younger son with the rights 
of the first-born, forfeited by Esau; so let your faith apprehend that 
the younger Christian church carries away the higher blessing forfeited 
by the elder Jewish church, who on this account persecutes and drives 
away the younger brother. 

Verse 21. Or again as Jacob, who when blessing Joseph’s sons, yet 
pronounced the better blessing on the younger son—reminding them 
at the same time of God’s wondrous providence in fulfilling all his pro- 
mises to himself, by leaning in reverential gratitude on that pilgrim 
staff (97 as it should be pointed in Gen. xlvii. 31 [+s paBdov abrod 
Septuag.] not 7297) with which, as his sole companion, he had once 
crossed the Jordan, but afterwards had been increased to two bands, and 
which, no doubt, he retained constantly, as the memorial of his still un- 
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completed pilgrimage, till it should be ended by his crossing the Jordan 
waters of death, and entering that better and heavenly country for which 
he looked,—so cherish a like faith and hope with Jacob of the certain ful- 
filment of God’s promises. Or lastly, 

Verse 22. As Joseph, who when dying looked forward with assured 
faith to the exodus of the children of Israel out of Egypt, and by the 
orders he gave concerning his bones desired his lot to be joined with the 
people of God, so cherish like aspirations now that you are entering 
upon your exodus from among a people laden with heavier judgments 
than even those of Egypt. 

Central Group of Series A.—But especially ponder the lesson taught 
you by Moses himself, to whose dispensation, now “decaying and waxing 
old, and ready to vanish away” (Heb. viii. 13), your unbelieving 
countrymen urge you to return back. 

Verse 23. Exercise the faith which led Moses’ parents to disregard 
the command of the king. Fear not the prohibition or threats of those 
in power, nor betray the precious trust of God committed to your care. 

Verse 24—26. Remember that by faith Moses refused to be called 
the son of Pharaoh’s daughter, and chose rather to suffer affliction 
with the people of God, to whom belonged the promise of “the seed in 
whom all the nations of the earth were to be blessed,” “ esteeming the 
reproach of Christ [a turn of expression used with evident adaptation 
to the circumstances of the Hebrews] greater riches than the treasures 
of Egypt.” 

Verse 27. By faith Moses left Egypt, disregarding the wrath of 
man, and looking only to God; 

Verse 28. And by faith, observed God’s appointed means of escaping 
the judgments executed by the destroying angel on the first born of 
Egypt, by keeping the passover and the sprinkling of the blood. The 
real antitypes of which are now given you for salvation. 

Last three Examples of Series A.—Verse 29. Fear not to go for- 
ward, whatever dangers threaten. God will make for you, as for his 
people of old, “a way in the sea and a path in the mighty waters” 
(Isai. xliii. 16). 

Verse 30. “ By faith the walls of Jericho fell down.” So the 
stronghold of your persecutors, the earthly Jerusalem, has now assumed 
the character, and will soon meet the fate, as it is already under the 
curse, of the ancient capital of Canaan. 

Verse 31. And they only, who like Rahab in the midst of those 
ripe for judgment, believe the announcement of the coming wrath, shall 
be saved. 

Let me here draw attention to'a very interesting feature in the 
parallelistic arrangements, that the central term in them (and parti- 
cularly in the septenary arrangement) frequently forms the very heart, 
as it were, or animating centre, of the whole subject. Of the seven 
beatitudes or consecutive graces of the Christian character, the fourth 
or central one, “ Hungering and thirsting after righteousness,” forms 
the most characteristic description that could be given of the true Chris- 
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tian, painfully conscious of his spiritual wants, and of the wide distance 
which yet parts between him and the source of all perfection, so that “for- 
getting those things which are behind, and reaching forth unto those which 
are before, he is pressing ever forward for the prize of the high calling 
of God in Christ Jesus.” In the corresponding petition of the seven 
in the Lord’s prayer, the concentrated essence of prayer in the hunger- 
ing creature coming with all his wants and desires before a throne of 
grace is, “ Give us this day our daily bread,” for our whole nature, for 
“spirit, soul, and body.” In the three-fold division of the Decalogue 
(as distinguished from the two-fold), the Fifth Commandment, “ Honour 
thy father and mother,” stands in the centre, midway between the Com- 
mandments, I—IV. prescribing our duty to God, and VI.—X. pre- 
scribing our duty to our neighbour, and connecting us with both ; 
teaching us, with those feelings first inspired by our relation to our 
earthly parents, to look up to God as our Father in heaven, and back 
again to our neighbour as our brother on earth—the very heart of the 
Ten Commandments being thus a requisition of obedience to their in- 
junctions in the spirit of filial obedience and love.* 

So in the chapter before us, the central terms draw the special attention 
of the Hebrew Christians to the very examples most applicable to their 
own circumstances. In B the case of Noan formed the transition from 
the old world to the new. So the Hebrew Christians were now passing 
from the old to the new dispensation, and must flee to the ark of refuge 
prepared for them, if they would escape the destruction about to over- 
whelm the old world. 

In A, Moszs to whom they desired to return back, and to give their 
special confidence, is he, as the central arrangement indicates, who 
specially pointed them to Christ. 

But above all, by the prominent place assigned to the offering up of 
Isaac by Apranam at God’s command, as holding the central point 
between both series B and A, verse 17—19, they are pointed, as the 
high standard after which they should specially strive, to this crowning 
instance of faith in their great patriarch Abraham, which taught them 
to give up the seen for the unseen, and to resign at God’s demand their 
past hopes to receive all in a higher form as raised from the dead. 

III. After the special instances of faith enlarged on above, there 
follows in a third supplementary division (almost every whole in Serip- 
ture being divided into three) a general reference to the other examples 
of faith in the Old Testament, with allusion specially to seven, 
divided into four and three :— 

Gedeon, Barak, Samson, and Jephthae ; 

David, Samuel, and the prophets ; 
and in order to encourage the Hebrew Christians to perseverance, both 
in doing and suffering, the writer of the Epistle recounts 

1. What Faith enabled those of old time to accomplish (ver. 33, 34). 

2. What Faith enabled them to endure (ver. 35—38),. 
the whole ending with two verses, 39, 40, summing up the result. 


* See Symmetrical Structure of Scripture; or, The Seven Beatitudes. 
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In the first of these divisions (ver. 33, 34) it will be observed that the 
various acts of faith which the saints of former times were strengthened 
to perform are systematically arranged into three triplets, the first three 
describing the triumphs which faith enabled them to obtain; the next 
three their escapes from the dangers which they had to encounter; and 
the last three their recoveries from the state of depression and disaster 
to which they had been reduced, whether by weakness, defeat, or occupa- 
tion of their land by enemies. 

The constructive parallelism of the lines by which they are grouped 
into threes is still more apparent in the Greek than in the English :— 


, ’ 
kaTnywvicavtTo Baoideas, 
’ Ul 

etpyacavro Sikatoavvny, 
erétuxXov erayyeduov" 

L7 u ’ 

eppakav oropata \covTwy, 

€sBeoav Sivauw rupos, 

» 

epuryov oromata paxaipas* 
> U iis » , 
évedvvanwOnaay aro acOevecas, 
eyevnOnoav ioxupoi év modenw, 

, ¥ > aR 

mapemBoas exdtvay addozpiwy, 


In the first triplet the verbs are followed by single nouns as their 
complements, in the second by nouns (the same in the first and last line, 
orouata) qualified by genitives, while the third differs from both. 
The second division again (ver. 35—38), consists of three quatrains, or 
four-lined stanzas. 

For other examples of the elucidation of New Testament passages by 
parallelism, let me refer your readers who are possessed of the previous 
numbers of The Journal of Sacred Literature to a paper on John v. 19 
—30, contributed by me in October, 1851, and, for the prevalence of 
the septenary arrangement in the New Testament, to an article from 
another pen in the same number; to an illustration of the Lord’s inter- 
cessory prayer in John xvii. in the number for January, 1859; to 
Bishop Jebb’s Sacred Literature ; to Forbes’s Symmetrical Structure of 
Scripture, and an extract from it in a small pamphlet (price 3d.) pub- 
lished by James Taylor, 31, Castle-street, Edinburgh, entitled The 
Seven Beatitudes, Lord’s Prayer, and Ten Commandments illustrated by 
Parallelism, and to Professor Godwin’s Apocalypse of St. John Metri- 
cally Arranged. 

Edinburgh, Jan. 10th, 1866. Joun Fores. 





THE A PRIORI ARGUMENT OF MR. GILLESPIE, AND 
ITS TREATMENT BY MR. BARKER. 


Tue following observations are upon “ Lectures on The Duration of 
Future Punishments, by William Barker, Baptist Minister” (preface by 
C. H. Spurgeon), in so far as the lectures animadvert on The Argument 
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a priori for the Moral Attributes of God, by William Honyman Gillespie, 
author of The Necessary Existence of God. 

In Mr. Barker's first observations, pp. 53—57, he quite overlooks 
the important truth that the offence of a finite creature must also be 
finite, and, consequently, divine justice must be satisfied with the inflic- 
tion of a finite, that is, terminable punishment. ternal torture for a 
limited crime would be the grossest possible injustice. 

The existence of the attribute of justice does not postulate objects 
for punishment. This altogether depends upon whether they have com- 
mitted an offence. Had men and angels remained sinless, God would 
still have been infinitely and inflexibly just, though there would have 
been no suffering judicially inflicted in the universe. So, when the suf- 
fering has been proportioned to the offence, he may, and in a sense must, 
pardon the offender, who has paid “to the uttermost farthing” the 
penalty of his crime. The judge at “a maiden assize” is quite as much 
a representative of justice as when the calendar is full. 

In Mr. Barker’s second observations, pp. 59—66, he seems alto- 
gether ignorant of the important truth, the universal God is bi-sexual, 
or, shall we say, all-sexual? that he unites the love of both father and 
mother, and, we may add, of brother and sister, and all possible relation- 
ships, in his regard for his children. In a sense justice is a masculine 
and love a feminine attribute; but Mr. Barker’s eternal hell-fire is a 
component of an eminently hard, harsh, dry, and masculine scheme, and 
so tends to undervalue if not to ignore the comparatively feminine attri- 
bute of love. 

From his observations on Ahriman, etc., etc., it is obvious that Mr. 
Barker is ignorant of the important truth that good is positive and evil 
is negative ; that there is nothing in the former antagonistic to its perpe- 
tuity, while everything attaching to the latter is self-destructive. He 
does not seem to understand that God’s goodness is a part of his absolute 
perfection, and that this perfection in the Creator implies a correspond- 
ing perfection in his creation when finished. Now an eternal hell, with 
its Satanic monarch, its torturing fiends, and its tortured souls, would 
certainly be anything but an instance of moral perfection. It would 
just be so much chaos, defying creative power to fashion it into order 
and beauty. 

His observations on God being the only living one now shew that he 
is ignorant of another great truth, namely, that creation is still in pro- 
cess, that the work of God is not yet complete, and, we may add, will 
not be so till all sentient being is rendered happy. 

He does not seem to see that the utter “shattering” of Satan’s 
enterprise implies its annihilation. To exist for ever, evil must be 
effectually organized; nay, to exist for any period, or to produce any 
result, it must be so. 

But it would be quite useless to argue the matter on its own merits 
with such a man as Mr. Barker, who has obviously never thought out 
such subjects, or dared to examine them down to fundamentals. Like 
many professed theologians, he is so accustomed to the quotation of 
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authority, that abstract reasoning is lost upon him. To enable him to 
fully understand the force of an & priori argument, he would need to 
have his mind reconstituted, or at least re-educated. 

His whole work is a piece of special pleading in support of a fore- 
gone conclusion. ....... Mr. Barker is simply one of the theological 
gnats that are always ready to sting any intruder on their special do- 
main of dogmatic theology. 

J. W. Jackson, 





INSPIRATION. 


“ A Rector” at pp. 463—5 of your January number writes in a reve- 
rential spirit. It is on that very account with the more pain that I see 
him profess his belief that our Lord Jesus Christ and his apostles were 
“ entirely uuacquainted with Hebrew.” It was not so with the Lord 
after his ascension, for he spoke to St. Paul “in the Hebrew tongue,” 
(Acts xxvi. 14.) Most of your readers will, I think, believe that it could 
not have been so with him at the opening of his ministry, when he read 
the passage of the Scriptures for the day from Isaiah in the synagogue 
of Nazareth (Luke iv. 17—21). Is it likely that it was so even at the 
age of twelve, when he disputed with the doctors in the temple; or was 
it the case with the apostles, on whom the gift of tongues was bestowed 
after the Lord’s ascension? Let the matter be put in the form of a 
syllogism, thus :— 

If any one sent from God, or commissioned by God, to communicate 
a knowledge of his will to men, used the LXX. translation in quoting 
the Old Testament, or made any variation from the exact sense of the 
Hebrew, it is a proof that he did not understand Hebrew. 

The Lord Jesus Christ, and several of his apostles, the one being 
sent by the Father and the other by him, as he was sent by the Father, 
to communicate, etc., did so use, etc., and quote, etc. 

Therefore it is a proof that they did not understand Hebrew. 

The fallacy lies in the major premiss. There may have been, and 
there were, reasons for their practice in the fact, that the Greek language 
was to be in the main that of the New Testament, shewing that this was 
best suited on the whole to the times and to the future of the Church; 
and if the Lord and his apostles often departed from the exact sense of 
the Hebrew in passages they quoted from the Old Testament, their 
variations have, by the very fact of their having made them, as much 
the sanction of the Holy Ghost as the original Hebrew. Indeed, the 
Lord himself said: “The word which ye hear is not mine, but the 
Father's which sent me” (John xiv. 25). “I have not spoken of myself; 
but the Father which sent me, he gave me a commandment what I 
should say, and what I should speak.” And as for the apostles, they 
spoke as they were moved by the Holy Ghost, as much as the Prophets 
who were before them. So, then, whether they quote the Old Testa- 
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ment exactly according to the Hebrew, or whether they quote it in- 
exactly, or whether they do not quote it at all, their words are equally 
to be received. 

It is with similar regret that I find your correspondent writing, in 
the same letter: “If the writers of the New Testament regarded the 
writings of the Old as verbally inspired, in the sense in which inspira- 
tion is claimed for them by writers of what is commonly termed the 
evangelical school of theology, it would seem to follow as a natural and 
direct consequence, that they would have been most careful upon all occa- 
sions to quote the ipsissima verba of the original, if not in the original 
language itself, at least to adopt such a version thereof as should secure 
to their readers a faithful and perfect representation and reflection of 
that divine original.” 

Let him apply the same reasoning to the departure which Moses 
made, in relating the Fourth Commandment, as he is recorded to have 
done in Deut. v., from the words of the same commandment as written 
by the finger of God on the tables, and as given in Ex. xx., and he 
will find that he is very much using, without being aware of it, the un- 
happy argument of Bishop Colenso on this subject. 

Epwarp Bitey. 





CHRONOLOGY OF THE BOOK OF JUDGES. 


Tue Book of Judges in its chronological statements does not present 
in my opinion any serious difficulty to our accepting the period of 


‘four hundred and eighty years, as stated in 1 Kings vi. 1, to have 


elapsed between the exodus and the building of Solomon’s temple. It 
seems quite apparent, from some passages in that book, that all the 
events related in it did not take place in consecutive years, but that 
some of them were happening at the same period in different portions 
vf the territories of the twelve tribes. It is the statement of St. Paul 
in Acts xiii. 20, where he says that the period of the Judges lasted for 
almost four hundred and fifty years, that seems at first sight to be irre- 
concilable with the chronology of 1 Kings. My own belief is that the 
apostle does not speak of consecutive years, but only means to say that 
the several periods mentioned in Judges would, when added together, 
amount to the time he mentions, though the actual period in consecu- 
tive years was not so great. Suppose that a pestilence raged in Scot- 
land for ten years, commencing from 1697 and ending in 1706, and that 
a famine afflicted the southern portions of Britain for a period of five 
years, commencing in the year 1694, those two events would in consecu- 
tive years embrace a period of thirteen years, but if added together 
might be said to embrace one of fifteen. It is in this latter way I sup- 
pose St. Paul to speak in Acts xiii. It seems to me, however, a very 
unusual mode of reckoning time, and I should therefore feel much obliged 
if any of your correspondents could furnish me with examples of the 
kind drawn from profane writers. H. C. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Jesus Christ: His Times, Life, and Work. By E. pve Pressense. 
London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder. 


Aut the world knows or may guess that we owe the production of this 
volume as it is, and at this time, to the stimulus supplied by M. 
Renan’s Vie de Jesus. The instincts of men are the same in theology 
and biblical criticism as they are in other domains. If an inundation 
threatens, all hands go to work, and every accessible material is pressed 
into a service of temporary, though of vital importance, and the danger 
may be averted: but for the future solid and massive ramparts are re- 
quired, and they are an after thought and an after work. The volume 
of M. Renan bore proudly down upon the cherished beliefs of millions, 
and many men rushed forward to render its advance innocuous. The 
slight and often feeble but courageous efforts which repelled the imme- 
diate shock substantially averted the present danger, but it was felt 
that recourse must be had to something more solid and effectual. 
Hence works of greater magnitude, and in particular, the one before us. 
Owing to the shortness of the time at our immediate disposal, we 
have not been able to go thoroughly into the merits of a volume which 
is worthy of the highest commendation. It first appeared, and very 
recently in French, but this translation was made from the proof sheets, 
as they passed through the press. The translator is a lady, Miss Annie 
Harwood, and she appears to have executed her task in a most praise- 
worthy manner. We may suggest in passing that revision is called for in 
respect to the forms of some foreign names and Greek words, and a few 
other details which do not in the least affect the substance of the work. 
As for the author, Dr. de Pressensé, he is confessedly one of the ablest 
living Protestant writers of France on the side of moderate orthodoxy. 
To rare natural powers, highly disciplined, he unites a firm faith in the 
verities of our holy religion, untiring industry and zeal, great literary 
skill, and an extraordinary amount of learning. All these endowments 
have been put into requisition in the production of a truly admirable 
book, the plan of which is singularly philosophical and comprehensive, 
and the execution most thorough and effective. Of all the publications 
which have been called forth by M. Renan’s remarkable volume, this 
is the most complete and satisfactory we have seen. We shall be sur- 
prised if it does not command a large circulation, and we are quite sure 
that even those who sympathize with M. Renan’s particular opinions 
will be compelled to respect a cause which has so redoubtable an advo- 
eate. It is something marvellous that a man should be able to accu- 
mulate so diversified a mass of facts, illustrations, and arguments, in so 
short a time as this work must have been composed in. We shall 
endeavour to examine it more at length and to state some of its leading 
features in a subsequent notice, but in the meantime we have much 
pleasure in welcoming it, and cordially recommending it to the con- 
sideration of our readers and the intelligent Christian public. 
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A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Exodus, with 
a new Translation. By James G. Murpny, LL.D., I.C.D. Edin- 
burgh: T. and T. Clark. 

Some time ago Dr. Murphy issued a volume on the Book of Genesis. 

That book contained much admirable matter, along with sundry things 

with which we could not concur. The one now before us we like 

better; and we have found in it so much that we like, that we can 
speak well of it as a very serviceable and meritorious production. The 
author has not only given us a new translation, and introduced many 
valuable critical notes, but he has collected a multitude of observations 
and illustrations of an exceedingly useful and appropriate character. 
The analysis and explanation of the historical as well as legal portions 
will generally be found both clear and satisfactory; and although the 
work emanates from a scholar who uses freely his knowledge of Hebrew, 
it is manifest that all readers of ordinary intelligence may use it with- 
out difficulty. Good expositions of Exodus are by no means plentiful 
in our language, but the enterprizing publishers of this volume are 
contributing handsomely towards the supply of the deficiency. The 
very useful work of Keil and Delitzsch, which preceded this, we have 
heretofore commended, and now we are happy to speak well of another 
volume from the same house. The orderly and straight onward course 
of Dr. Murphy contrasts favourably with the flitting and fragmentary 
mode of Dr. Colenso. We are pleased with the work, and we cheer- 
fully recommend it. ° 


Every-day Scripture Difficulties. Part II. <A Series of Readings on 
the Gospels according to St. Luke and St. John. By J. E. 
Prescott, M.A. London: Longmans, 


In 1863 Mr. Prescott gave us a capital volume, with the same general 
title as the present, elucidative of a number of texts in the first and 
second Gospels; he has now carried on his plan with the two last 
Gospels. The book is one of a class which we hold in high estimation, 
and we believe it to be very trustworthy and meritorious. An exami- 
nation of the text shews that the author is of the right school, that he 
carefully investigates and clearly realizes the points at issue, and that 
he generally sees his way to a consistent solution. That he is laborious 
and conscientious is even more plainly indicated by the nwnerous and 
learned foot notes, in which references will be found to a host of 
authorities. The spirit of the book is like its aim, very commendable. 
We do not, of course, pledge ourselves to every conclusion which the 
learned author has arrived at, but we are sure that his researches will 
be found useful and acceptable to many whose functions call them to 
expound the Gospels, while active duties and other causes forbid them 
to go thoroughly into many interesting topics, upon which they have 
to pronounce an opinion. Having expressed ourselves so favourably of 
this volume, we need do no more than express the hope that its author 
will be induced to continue his useful labours. 
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The Legends and Theories of the Buddhists, compared with History 
and Science: with introductory notices of thé life and system of 
Gotama Buddha. By R. Spence Harpy. London: Williams 
and Norgate. 


Buppuism is a great problem, and every book upon the subject by a 
competent authority ought to be gladly weleomed. That Mr. Hardy is 
. an authority is undeniable; his Eastern Monachism and his Manual of 
Buddhism are two most useful and curious books, abounding in rare 
and instructive matter. The work before us may contain some things 
which are to be found in the two volumes we have mentioned, but it 
includes much additional matter, and many views and observations 
which will help an ordinary reader to understand better what Buddhism 
really is. The information supplied upon the legends and principles of 
the most remarkable of existing sects is such as could have been con- 
tributed only by one who has access to original sources. Now we all 
know that the original sources are inaccessible to all except a very few 
among the inhabitants of Europe, and this fact should make us prize 
the more volumes such as the one in our hands. It is manifest that a 
much larger work could have been written, but for most readers we 
suppose the volume will be all the more acceptable for being kept within 
its actual limits. There are some among us who promulgate false and 


mischievous views about Buddhism, and whether for their correction © 


or for placing the real facts of the case before the public mind this neat 
and compendious book will be invaluable. * 





Household Theology ; a handbook of Religious information respecting 
the Holy Bible, the Prayer Book, the Church, the Ministry, Divine 
Worship, the Creeds, etc., etc. By the Rev. Joun Henry Bunt. 
Second Edition. London: Rivingtons. 


WE are very glad to see a second-cheaper and revised issue of a well- 
designed manual, the nature and aims of which are sufficiently indicated 
by its title. The book is to some extent apologetic, but it is principally 
valuable for the multitudinous items of information which it contains 
on theological and ecclesiastical matters. In the former edition we ob- 
served some slight errors, and even in this there are a few statements 
which require emendation; two or three of these we will mention by 
way of example. At page 96 there is a table of “ ministerial titles 
used in the New Testament’’ manifestly intended to shew what names 
Christian ministers there receive. Our greatest critics tells us that a 
minister of the Gospel is nowhere called a priest (Hiereus) in the New 
Testament: but Mr. Blunt includes this in his list, with a reference to 
Heb. iii. 1. On turning to the passage, we find that it designates the 
Lord Jesus, and calls him an Archiereus or High-priest, a point which 
should be cleared up. At page 195 George Fox the Quaker is called 
“‘a cobbler :’’ is this correct? On the same page the Mormonites are 
said to have been introduced into this country in 1850; this is wrong; 
they were here certainly about 1835. At page 237 Joseph Smith the 
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Mormon is said to have taught polygamy; we believe it was not taught 
in his lifetime. With such exceptions the book may be strongly re- 
commended. Let us hope the learned author will look narrowly into 
all these minutie. He will not take it amiss if we ask him whether 
anything worth the name of an authority can be found for ascribing the 
foundation of the Gaulish and British Churches to St. Paul and Sz. 
Joseph of Arimathea?” The case is doubtful enough in all conscience 
in regard to St. Paul, but with respect to Joseph of Arimathea we have 
always looked upon the legends about him as unquestionably fables. 





The Vicarious Sacrifice grounded in Principles of Universal Obligation. 

By Horace Busanett, D.D. London: A. Srrawan. 
AccorpinG to the Scriptures Christ suffered. He either suffered for 
himself or for others; but he did not suffer for himself, and we are, 
therefore, shut up to the principle of a vicarious suffering. Now a 
vicarious suffering is a sacrifice, and every true sacrifice involves the 
idea of vicariousness or substitution. Dr. Bushnell, in this profound 
and thoughtful book, ranges his whole subject under four separate 
heads :—1. ‘‘ Nothing superlative in vicarious sacrifice, or above the 
universal principles of right and duty ;” 2. “The life and sacrifice of 
Christ is what he does to become a renovating and saving power;” 
3. “The relations of God’s law and justice to his saving work in 
Christ ;” 4. “Sacrificial symbols and their uses.” Whatever the 
reason, there is in many minds an unconquerable antipathy to the term 
“ Vicarious,”’ just as in other minds there is a strong dislike of the 
word “ Sacrifice,” when applied to Christ. As for the latter, it cannot 
fairly be excepted to by those who admit the paramount authority of 
the Holy Scriptures. The other, ‘ Vicarious,” is confessedly a com- 
pendious and convenient word for summing up and setting forth a truth 
which the Bible teaches in other terms; and it is to be opposed or 
defended on the same principles as “ Trinity,” and other theological 
words. According to Dr. Bushnell, the true conception of the Vicarious 
Sacrifice is— that Christ, in what is called his vicarious sacrifice, 
simply engages, at the expense of great suffering, and even of death 
itself, to bring us out of our sins themselves, and so out of their penal- 
ties; being Himself profoundly identified with us in our fallen state, 
and burdened in feeling with our evils.” The volume will require, 
and we are convinced will repay, aclose and attentive perusal; and now 
that English divines do not often produce exkaustive works on theo- 
logical, or rather, doctrinal questions, needed though they be, we 
strongly urge the claims of this very profound and valuable publica- 
tion. 





The Sacrifice of the Death of Christ. A Sermon. By Lorp Arruur 
Hervey, M.A. London: Macmillan and Co. 

Tuts sermon was preached in Ely Cathedral at the ordination held by 

the Bishop on Advent Sunday last. The text is Acts iv. 12, and the 

discourse itself is a clear, faithful, and earnest exhibition and applica- 
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tion of the subject, in its relation to the persons addressed. If the 

gentlemen who heard the sermon strive by God’s grace to minister in 

harmony with its teachings, it will be well for them and the flocks they 
oversee. 

The Prayer Book Interleaved, with Historical Illustrations and Ex- 
planatory Notes arranged parallel to the Text. By Rev. W. M. 
Campion, B.D., and Rev. W. J. Beamont, M.A. With Preface 
by the Lorp Bisnor or Ery. London: Rivingtons. 

Tue plan of this book is ingenious, the text occupying every page on 
the right hand, and the notes and illustrations the pages opposite. 
The editors have performed their part in a thoroughly scholar-like 
manner, and their elaborate commentary, as we may style it, appears 
to be every way trustworthy. Not only is the work singularly accu- 
rate, so far as we can test it, but the materials supplied by the editors 
have been selected with good taste and judgment. The exceeding 
variety of these materials, drawn, too, from most numerous, and often 
recondite sources, shews that a large amount of patient research has 
been employed in their preparation. Many of the notes are curious 
and interesting, as well as practically valuable, and we do not remember 
any other work which throws so much real and direct light upon the 
Book of Common Prayer. Acts of uniformity and numerous other 
documents of importance are either reproduced at length or extensively 
quoted. The sources of most of the contents of the Prayer Book are 
indicated. Literary and historical items are scattered in profusion 
over the pages, and the articles are wisely introduced. The volume 
will be of inestimable value to all who wish to know the history and 
structure of the national formulary; and we may safely say we have 
seldom seen a book more creditable to editors and publishers alike. 

Discourses delivered on Special Occasions. By R. W. Dats, M.A. 
London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder. 

Mr. Date is the well-known minister of Carr’s Lane Chapel, Bir- 

mingham ; and he is held in high esteem as an eloquent preacher, an 

able thinker, and a man of learning. These discourses are ten in 
number ; four were delivered before the author’s congregation, and the 
remainder in different parts of the country. The subjects are diversified 
and attractive; some of them very important, and all of them treated in 
an excellent manner. There are few Nonconformist ministers in this 
country who are better qualified to deal with great questions, and we 
doubt not this volume will be read with much interest and profit by 
many of different religious denominations. In these critical times it is 
refreshing to meet with sermons which are characterized by the breadth, 
vigour, transparency and earnestness which distinguish these. It would 
be difficult to find in them anything which can be designated narrow 
and one-sided; but easy to find in them the proof that the preacher is 

a man of strong convictions, who speaks out boldly and fearlessly what- 

ever he believes to be God’s truth. Therefore, while on the one hand 
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they are marked by decided originality and individuality, they present 
broad and comprehensive views on all principal matters, Their lan- 
guage is elevated, pure, and transparent, singularly free from conven- 
tionalisms, and founded on the best models. Without specifying par- 


ticular sermons we can say that they are all powerful, and some of 
them admirable. 





Sermons and Expositions. By the late Joun Rosertson, D.D. 
With a Memoir by Rev. J. G. Youna. London: A. Strahan. 
Dr. Robertson was born in Perth in 1824, and died in January, 1865. 
In 1857 he became the minister of Glasgow cathedral, in which office 
he remained till his lamented decease. He was a man of great per- 
sonal excellence, and zeal, and his ministerial endowments were such as 
to make him both popular and useful. Our readers will be much in- 
terested in the memoir of him which precedes his sermons. The 
sermons are of a very superior character, and some of them worthy of 
any pulpit. They are followed by a series of “ Thoughts and Exposi- 
tions,” among which are some of particular interest and value, not 
merely for the sentiments they embody, but for the proof they give of 
the author’s desire to excel in all learning. The characters of eminent 
piety and unquestionable orthodoxy are unmistakeably impressed upon 
this work, which we receive with gratitude and lay down with regret, for 
who among us can but regret the too early removal of one who had not 

only given so much promise, but the earnest of its realization ? 





Christian Light of the World. By C. J. Vauauay, D.D. London: 
Strahan and Co. 
Free and Open Worship. A Sermon by C. J. Vaueuan, D.D. 
London: Maemillan and Co. 
Dr. Vaughan needs no introduction. His volume, entitled ‘‘ Christ the 
Light of the World,” comprises a series of twelve sermons, homilies, or 
discourses, meditations, or chapters, we know not which they are to be 
called. The subjects relate to Christ and the gospel, and are as follows : 
—Why he came; the Lamp and the Light; Nune dimittis; Uses of 
Light; a Man of Sorrows ; the Gospel of the Fall; the Gospel of the 
Flood; Christ the Lord of Nature; the Conqueror of Satan, the 
Destroyer of Death; the Sinner’s Friend; Cast out and Found. The 
treatment is simple, graceful, practical and devout; the volume, there- 
fore, is to be confidently recommended to those who desire “the 
words of the wise in quiet,’ for personal edification. The separate 
sermon on free and open worship deserves to be recorded, and we must 
say, to be read, although it scarcely comes within the range of our 
criticism. 
Thoughts on Personaal Religion, being a Treatise on the Christian Life 
in its two chief elements, Devotion and Practice. By E. M. Gout- 
purN, D.D. Newedition. London: Rivingtons. 


Ir must be very gratifying to Dr. Goulburn, as it is to multitudes 
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besides, to find this admirable book so widely appreciated. The rapid 
issue of, we believe, eight editions in four years or thereabouts super- 
sedes the necessity for criticism. 





Theology and Life, Sermons chiefly on Special Occasions. By E. H. 
Piumprre, M. A. London: A. Strahan. 


Proressor Plumptre is very well known as a Biblical and classical 
scholar and critic ; and the discourses now before us bear unmistakeable 
evidence to his zeal for learned research. Of the twenty-one sermons 
contained in this volume very few, if any, fail to shew that the preacher 
is learned as well as wise, and that however he may differ from this or 
that school, his thoughts and theories are his own, and with reasons to 
back them. Whatever ridicule or pity may be bestowed upon the 
modern pulpit by some classes of society, it is madness to say that the 
pulpit has no life, intelligence, or power, while it produces discourses 
like those before us. Without accepting every critical opinion advanced 
by the author, we are happy to call attention to this volume as one of a 
very superior order, and by no means to be classed with the ordinary 
run of sermons. It may suffice to shew that Professor Plumptre is not 
moved by noisy and pretentious but shallow men, to observe that he 
calls Bishop Butler, the “ greatest thinker of the English Church.” 
To our mind, he is about correct; but is he @ la mode? Strange that 
we should have to employ this last phrase; but who can deny that 
there is a fashion in philosophy and science, in doctrine and in ritual, 
just as there used to be fashionable saints, and earlier still, fashionable 
gods? Happily there is one Sun in heaven, however often men may 
change their colours, 





St. John Chrysostom on the Priesthood. In Six Books. Translated 
from the original Greek by B. Harris Cowrer. London: Williams 
and Norgate. 


TuatT many portions of Chrysostom’s Greek are stubbornly opposed 
to receiving an English dress is known to his readers; and it happens 
rather unfortunately that the work on the Priesthood is by no means 
easy in all places totranslate. Nevertheless it has been rendered more 
or less frequently into Latin, German, and French, while four or five 
versions in English preceded the present. The high reputation of the 
work and the utility of it being admitted, it is singular that copies in 
English should be so rare as to be procured with difficulty. The fre- 
quent demand for the book and other considerations seemed to justify 
a new translation, which has been executed by the editor of this 
Journal, with what success other critics must declare. The principles 
which have guided him are expounded in his introduction, and all turn 
upon that of presenting an intelligible rendering of Chrysostom’s work 
as it is, without regarding his conformities or non-conformities with the 
phraseology and views, practices and requirements of existing churches. 
Although, for obvious reasons, the book cannot be reviewed in these 
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pages, it is allowable to state that it is elegantly got up, and that every 

endeavour has been made to facilitate its use by a careful display of its 

chapters, and a consecutive numbering of all its lesser sections. The 

introduction includes a view of some of the leading features of this 

remarkable treatise. 

Sacred Allegories. By the Rev. W. Apams, M.A. New Edition, 
illustrated. London: Rivingtons. 


Tuis very neat edition of an esteemed and excellent work will be 
welcomed by many. It is elegant in appearance, and written ina style of 
much purity and beauty. The principles embodied are in all respects those 
of the Church of England. To youthful readers especially it will be a 
source of never-failing delight and wholesome instruction. Some of the 
allegories are wonderfully constructed, and it has been said with reason 
that the “Old Man’s Home’’ is one of the best which has been pro- 
duced since the days of John Bunyan. 





Science and Christian Thought. By Joun Duns, D.D., F.R.S.E. 
London: Religious Tract Society. 


WE have been much pleased with this thoughtful and able considera- 
tion of some of the great problems of the day. It exhibits in a popular 
form many of those facts and arguments to which attention is called in 
our controversial age. The author shews himself to be master of his 
subject, and has produced one of the most useful manuals we have seen 
for general reading. City missionaries and all who are brought into 
contact with the immense and protean mass of unbelief which floats 
among the working classes will do well to obtain this convenient 
volume. It is both scholarlike and scientific, and based on sound 
principles. We thoroughly approve of the author’s leading positions 
and conclusions. 


The Angels’ Song. By Tuomas Guturiz, D.D. London: Strahan. 


A cHARMING little book on some of the most interesting and important 
topics connected with human redemption. It is characterized by the 
peculiar excellencies which distinguish its pious and talented author. 
The style is glowing and brilliant, and the tone throughout is that of 
fervent and unwavering faith. We anticipate for it an extensive 
circulation. 





Lyra Fidelium. Twelve Hymns on the twelve articles of the Apostles’ 
Creed. By S.J. Sronz, B.A. London: Parker. 


Tuts is a very nice book elegantly got up. The plan is ingenious: 
the poetry occupies the left hand pages, while those on the right are 
adorned with prose paraphrases of the successive article, and a happy 
selection of appropriate texts. The versification is smooth and simple, 
the sentiments are scriptural and devout, and the measures adopted 
conform to those of some of our sweetest tunes. Mr. Stone has on 
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more than one occasion shewn that he has the gift of sacred song, and 
and his reputation will be increased by these sweet notes of his Chris- 
tian lyre, which we have sincere pleasure in recommending. 


The Augustine Hymn Book. A Hymnal for all Churches. Compiled 
by D. Tuomas, D.D. London: F, Pitman. 


Tuts book is based upon a principle: the hyms are direct addresses to 
the Divine Being. Every one knows how miscellaneous in form are 
the contents of ordinary hymn books, and how many among them are 
exhortations, reproofs, doctrinal discussions, and whatever can be 
pressed into the service of sacred poetry. Unhappily the substance of 
many pieces known as hymns is of doubtful propriety, and what shall 
we say of their literary merit or demerit ? Under all the circumstances 
it affords us much pleasure to meet with this practical endeavour to 
produce a reformed hymn book. Its contents are very diversified, and 
include many long established favourites. Some will regret, however, 
that the editor’s plan compelled him either to exclude or to alter a 
number of well-known compositions. He has excluded some and 
altered others, and for the sake of everybody has relegated others to the 
end of the book where they appear as ‘Sacred Poetry.” A selection 
of anthems, canticles, and psalms, is included, and copious indexes are 
supplied. The Augustine Hymn Book is one which has many recom- 
mendations, and although Dr. Thomas can hardly expect to convert 
everybody to his views, he deserves to be, and probably will be suc- 
cessful in securing an extensive adoption of his book. 


Organized Christianity. Is it of man or of God? By the Author of 
the Destiny of the Human Race. London: Simpkin, Marshall 
and Co. 


Tue pious, but somewhat speculative, author of this little work presents 
us with a series of considerations ranged under ten or twelve heads, 
and bearing upon organized Christianity. We cannot at all agree with 
him on a number of points, and it is quite impossible for us to discuss 
some of his positions, this for instaace—that the great peculiarity of 
the primitive Church was the entire absence in it of any organization 
for aggressive purposes. ‘The italics here are the author’s. But while 
we cannot wholly approve or at all criticise the book, we do not 
hesitate to bear witness to its unselfish and disinterested motives, its 
purity of aim, and the justness of many of its accusations, not to men- 
tion the verisimilitude of some of its sugestions. 

A Narrative of Missionary Enterprizes in the South Sea Islands, with 
remarks upon the natural history of the islands, origin, languages, 
traditions, and usages of the inhabitants. By Rev. Joun Wittiams. 
56th thousand, illustrated. London: Snow. 


Joun WILLIAMS was as true a saint and martyr as any man that has 
been canonized, and the record of his wonderful life and labours and of 
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his tragical end will be read with undiminished interest by generations 
yet unborn. This admirable narrative is remarkably cheap, and for 
the sake of a shilling should not be kept out of any library. Williams 
was a minister of God’s making, called like the herdsman of Tekoa, 
and sent to the antipodes to do a great work, for which multitudes 
bless him in this world and will bless him in the next. 


Crisis Hupfeldiana ; being an Examination of Hupfeld’s Criticism on 
Genesis, as recently set forth in Bishop Colenso’s Fifth Part. By 
W. Kay, D.D. Oxford and London: Parkers. 


Tuere are doubtless many who, like ourselves, begin to hope the 
Colenso controversy will soon be only matter of history. For reasons 
which we need not name, the recent marshalling of all available objec- 
tions against the historic truth of important portions of the Old Testa- 
ment, caused an unusual commotion in the world. But it is now be- 
coming quite clear that, in one form or another, the Pentateuch had 
often encountered similar attacks, and stood its ground, nec tamen con- 
sumebatur. Still, the mere circumstance that no former onslaught was 
attended by such clamour, has occasioned an unprecedented shew of 
resistance. Some of the literary productions of the time will soon pass 
into oblivion, but others are endowed with vitality, and in general the 
result will be a more tremendous arsenal of defensive weapons than we 
should otherwise have possessed. Dr. Kay has done wisely in limiting 
his labours to Hupfeld’s criticism as employed by Dr. Colenso, and as 
an exposure of the fallacious shallowness of many a vaunted critical 
argument, his essay will merit attention. We hope that at least one 
result of this searching pamphlet will be to prove that Hebrew criticism 
is not wholly the possession of rationalists, but that men who believe 
the Bible true and inspired, are as familiar with the dead letter as 
those who doubt or deny it. We are afraid that Dr. Colenso has been 
badly advised, but we trust he will be won by wiser counsels, and that 
not only he but his followers will listen to Dr. Kay. 


Swedenborg and his modern Critics ; with some Remarks upon the Last 
Times. By Rev. A. Crissotp, M.A. London: Longmans. 


Tue principles of Swedenborg are an interesting study as a psycholo- 
gical development; but we do not think that so far as they are peculiar 
to him they are of any but human invention and authority. Every 
student is aware that mystical and allegorical and spirtualizing 
interpretations of Scripture are to be found in all ages, but it is not 
always that they lead to deviations from catholic doctrine: they may do 
it however, and we believe have done it in the Roman Church, and that 
of Swedenborg. Mr. Clissold is a man of talent, but he is also cha- 
racterized by ingenuity and energy; and upon the active cultivation 
of these two last, we believe the existence of Swedenborgianism 
depends. It may be our misfortune, but after frequent observations 
during a number of years, we have never been able to discover any 
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reason to justify the special doctrines of Mr. Clissold’s party. Our 
objections to some of their doctrines are of the gravest description. 
At the same time, we shall not take any part in the incessant contro- 
versy which such anomalous forms of Christianity must provoke, until 
men cease to build upon their own assumptions a structure of avowed 
infallibility. 





Reformation the True Road to Unity. A Plea for a Revision of the 
Prayer Book, and of the Authorized Version of the Bible. By the 
Rev. Artaur Wotre, M.A. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, and Co. 


On looking at the prefaces to the Bible of 1611, and Prayer Book of 
1662, we find no intimation that they were to be accepted as final ; on 
the contrary both declare their imperfection and liability to improvement. 
There is nothing against revision in the history of the English Bible 
and Prayer Book; both of them having been de facto revised re- 
peatedly ; and no period having elapsed without urgent pleas for their 
further improvement. Why then so much hostility to the actual move- 
ments in the same direction? Others must answer this enquiry, but 
finding neither principle nor practice which discourages revision, we 
so far agree with Mr. Woife; finding also many and grave reasons 
for a revision, we again agree with him. With the special question 
touching the Prayer Book we cannot here intermeddle, but we can 
express an opinion on the general subject, and with respect to the Eng- 
lish Bible, we are at liberty to say that after many years of patient 
study of it, along with the original texts, we find the pleas for revision 
irresistible, as well on moral as on critical grounds. We must not 
apply to our Bible the principle of Horace— 


“Ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 
Offendar maculis, etc.” 





The Cambridge Year Book and University Almanack for 1866. Edited 
by W. Wuire. London: Rivingtons. 


Tus excellent publication is one which supplies abundant information 
upon all matters connected with the University of Cambridge, giving 
not only an almanack and diversified statistics, but examination papers, 
necrology and a host of other useful items. It is a most carefully com- 
piled manual, and a complete guide to the University. 





Parker’s Church Calendar and General Almanack for the Year of our 
Lord 1866. London: Parker. 


WE received this too late for notice in our last, but we desire to record 
our appreciation of its merits, and our experience of its usefulness. 





The Mystical Beast of the Revelation, with his name and Number ; ac- 
cording to the Scriptures. By Bretaripius. London: Bagsters. 


ANOTHER solution of the Apocalyptic 666. Our author believes the 
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Pope is meant, and that this is proved because the required number is 
found in the Greek letters o ayios ratyp yys and also in o Ocos ratnp ys. 
We regret to be unable to acquiesce in an argument derived from such 
questionable premisses; and we fear the CEdipus who is to solve this 
mystery has not yet appeared. 





The Law, the Prophets, and the Psalms; their Divine Inspiration 
asserted upon the authority of our Lord and Vindicated from ob- 
jections. With animadversions in Disproof of the Testimony of 
Josephus in reference to the Canon. By Jounn Cottyer Knieut. 
London : Longmans. 

Turs is a very interesting essay, in which Mr. Knight pleads for a real 

but limited inspiration. Although we are constrained to differ from 

the author on a number of points, we feel sure that the facts he has 

brought together, and the considerations he has advanced, will have a 

preponderating influence on the side of views which we believe to be 

true. We commend the essay to the attention of those who are at all 
occupied with the two great questions of inspiration and the Canon. 





The Epistle to the Galatians with an Introduction, Explanatory Notes, 
Practical Thoughts and Prayers for Private and Family Use. By 
E. Heapuanp, M.A., and H. B. Swere, M.A. London: Hatchard 


and Co. 


Tae same editors published some time since a similar work on the 
epistles to the Thessalonians, of which this may be looked upon as a 
continuation. The introduction, therefore, pursues the thread of the 
apostolic history from the point where it was dropped in the former 
volume. The authorized English version is printed at length with 
summaries, references to parallel texts, suggested emendations and 
notes. Each section is followed by practical thoughts, a prayer and a 
hymn, so that the work is adapted for devotional use in the family or 
the closet. The principles of the authors are those of orthodox moderate 
churchmanship, regarding religion as something spiritual which does 
not depend upon nor profit by external pomp and show—‘ the glitter 
of a showy ritual.” The volume has been compiled in a manner highly 
complimentary to the endowments and piety of Messrs. Headland and 
Swete, and we are glad to call it a sound and useful work. 





Is the Bible the Word of God? Thoughts in answer to the Question. 
By a layman of the Church of England. Bristol: Chillcott. 


Tue author holds that in the original text every sentence, word, syllable, 
and letter was God’s ; and that the Bible is infallible, indisputable, and 
eternal, We are afraid he pushes his principles farther than was be- 
lieved necessary for some centuries after Christ, and farther than has 
ever been deemed requisite by the great majority of Christians. 
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The Seven Beatitudes, Lord’s Prayer and Ten Commandments, arranged 
and illustrated according to the Principles of Scripture Parallelism. 
By Rev. Joun Forses, LL.D. Edinburgh: Taylor. 


SEVERAL writers have from time to time exercised their ingenuity in 
exhibiting in the form of parallels, sundry portions of Holy Scripture 
in addition to the poetical books. One endeavour of the kind appears 
in the pamphlet mentioned above, and we beg to commend it to the 
favourable notice of our readers; at present we are unable to do more 
than call attention to it as well worthy of study, and that we expect to 
find room for some special consideration of Dr. Forbes’s principles. 






























EIPHNIKA. The wholesome words of Holy Scripture, concerning ques- 
tions now disputed in the Church. Part 2, Regeneration, Renewal 
and renewing growth, Conversion. With appendices illustrative of 
the primitive usage of these terms, and of questions of Greek Criti- 
cism. By Rev. W. B. Marriart, M.A. London: Rivingtons. 


Mr. Marriatt’s first part was on “ Inspiration,” and his third is to 
treat of the ‘‘ Supper of the Lord.’’ We pronounce no opinion on the 
theological views of the author, but we may express our approval of 
the conscientious and praiseworthy manner in which he has performed 
his literary labour. A large supplement contains numerous extracts, 
and what the French call “pieces justificatives.”” An alphabetical index 
comprehends the matters treated of in Part 1,—that and this together 
being regarded as forming a volume. 















































A Commentary or Exposition upon the Prophecy of Obadiah. By 
Epwarp Marsury. Also on Habakkuk by the same author. 
Edinburgh: J. Nichol. 

The Works of Thomas Goodwin, D.D. Vol. xi. Edinburgh: J. Nichol. 

The Complete Works of Stephen Charnock, B.D. Vol. V. Edinburgh : 
James Nichol. 


























Tue second and third of these handsome volumes belong to Nichol’s 
series of standard divines of the Puritan period. The authors are well 
known and highly esteemed by readers of our old divinity, and are 
wonderful specimens of the profound and laborious men who nourished 
the faith and piety of our forefathers. 

The other volume belongs to the series of commentaries also issued 
by Mr. Nichol. It is edited very carefully by Mr. Grosart, whose 
enthusiasm in this department of literature is well known and most 
praiseworthy. The editor has prefixed to the volume a short memoir 
of Marbury, who was a puritan in doctrine and a royalist in politics, a 
London clergyman and perhaps sequestrated in 1642. The volume is 
beautifully printed and forms a worthy member of the valuable series 
to which it is attached. 

We beg to repeat our reiterated recommendation of the important 
reprints which Mr. Nichol is producing in so excellent a style and at 
so low a price. 
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The Spiritual Temple of the Spiritual God; being the substance of 
Sermons preached in the English Church, Dresden. By Rev. C. 
H. H. Wrieut, M.A. London: Nisbet and Co. 


THE sermons in this volume are eight in number, and we give their 
titles at length: The Cleansing of the Temple; The Transfiguration 
and its lessons; The Humiliation and Exaltation of the Lord Jesus; 
The enemies of the Lord and the Lord’s Decree; The Spirit’s work in 
Regeneration; The Time for seeking Salvation; The Consecration of 
the Temple; The Polishing of the Temple Stones, or the Causes of 
Affliction as set forth in the Book of Job. Mr. Wright is a valued 
and learned contributor of ours, but we are happy to meet him in the 
more directly practical character of a preacher. His theology is sub- 
stantially evangelical, but his critical habits enable him to handle his 
subjects in a clear and original manner. His sermons have a freshness 
and unction about them which assure us of his profound personal con- 
victions, and which qualify him to speak powerfully to the heart and 
conscience. As might be expected he is liberal and comprehensive in 
many of his views, and he consequently will be specially appreciated 
by enlightened and intelligent Christians. The discourses as a whole 
are of a superior order, and there are in them many very forcible and 
even admirable passages. Where there is so much that is excellent it 
is needless to point out individual discourses; we may observe, how- 
ever, that in the very able sermon on Job the author has introduced a 
number of learned notes which sufficiently attest his skill in sacred 
criticism. 


The Awakening of Italy and the Crisis of Rome. By Rev. J. A. WYLIE, 
LL.D. London: Religious Tract Society. 


Tus book is partly historical, partly descriptive, and partly anticipa- 
tory. It is written in an agreeable style, and a decidedly evangelical 
spirit, by an author who is intimately acquainted with Italy and Italian 
matters. A wonderful amount of valuable and important information 
is crowded into its pages, and we imagine there are few who will read 
it without profit. The revelations it makes are startling enough, and 
shew that from a religious point of view Italy has peculiar claims upon 
our regard and sympathy. We sincerely trust the volume will be 
widely circulated and do much good. 


The Necessary Existence of God. By W. HU. Giutesrie, Esq. Fourth 
Edition. London: Houlston and Wright. 

The Argument, & priori, for the Moral Attributes of God. By W. I. 
Gittesriz. Edinburgh: Nimmo. 


WE had hoped to give something like an adequate representation of the 
course pursued in these two works, but have been prevented by the 
excessive demand made on our space by Articles. Probably the Atheist 
was never more firmly grappled with on @ priori grounds than in these 
two works. Human reason can scarcely hope to come nearer to a de- 
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monstration than Mr. Gillespie has come. His first book has been 
much elaborated since it originally appeared ; but the one on the Moral 
Attributes is a recent publication. We should like to see a formal re- 
futation of these works from the pen of a secularist. This, however, is 
not to be hoped for, as the party is more mighty in denunciation, ridi- 
cule and obscene blasphemy than in logic and philosophy, or the honest 
pursuit of truth. 





Hieroclis Synecdemus, et Notitie Grace Episcopatuum: accedunt Nili 
Doxapatrii notitia Patriarchatuum et Locorum nomina immutata. 
G. Partuey. Beralini. 


Ir will be sufficient to enter here for the benefit of learned students 
of ancient Church history, the title of this erudite compilation. To the 
Greek texts Latin versions are appended, and there is a complete index 
to all the names of places, with other useful materials. 





The Biblical Criticism of the Glasgow Presbytery criticized. By a Cha- 
pel Minister; with preface by Norman Macteop, D.D. Glasgow : 
Maclehose. 


Tuts is a brief and somewhat clever pamphlet on the side of Dr. Ma- 
cleod in a controversy which may cause great changes in Scotland on 
the Sabbath question.. 





Visible Unity. A Letter to the Venerable Archdeacon Wordsworth, D.D. 
By Senex. London: Hatchard and Co. 


We think Dr. Pusey has in his Eirenicon pronounced an eternal sen- 
tence against Rome as it is while pleading for union with it. Hence- 
forth no man need go ignorantly to Rome. Dr. Pusey is the great 
puzzle of our Age: we cannot possibly understand how he has or ever 
had an atom of hope that he should promote equal communion with 
Rome by his recent remarkable book. What would our Jewels and 
Halls and Chillingworths and Stillingfleets, say to such a phenomenon ! 
Without going into details, we may, however, remind our readers, that 
in 1704 a book appeared called “An Essay towards a proposal for 
Catholic Communion, ete. By a Minister of the Church of England.” 
This work is of doubtful authorship, but its whole drift is to shew that 
the English and Romish Churches do not differ essentially. Like all 
such essays it is artful and prejudiced; and of course left the two 
Churches as far asunder as ever. This will be the case now. Senex 
need not fear the continuance of the tide towards Rome: it must ebb. 





The Pestilence: why Inflicted ; its duration and desolating character. 
By James Bipen. Gosport: Legg. 


Mr. Brpen has invented an exposition of many texts of Scripture, 
quite different in some of its details from aught we were before ac- 
quainted with. He should really be dissuaded, if it can be, from 
publishing any more such nonsense. The man is under an hallucina- 
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tion, e.g. “‘ He is called by name Biden (a sheep two years old, fit for 
sacrifice), a Latin inscription over the King of the Jews; in Saxon, 
endurance, tenacity.” And a few lines further on: “ From the bowels 
of his mother mention is made of his name—Messum, her maiden name 
being the Hebrew plural form, the Messiah, anointed (Isaiah xlix. 1),” 
(p. 7). We hope the author of La Littérature des Fous will hear of 
this pamphlet before he publishes another edition. On the other hand, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cottle might study Mr. Biden’s pages with advantage. 





Doth God take care for Oxen? A Sermon before the University. 
By R. Payne Surra, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, and Regius 
Professor of Divinity. Oxford and London: Parker and Co. 

A SEASONABLE, appropriate, intelligent and practical Christian sermon 

on the cattle murrain. 


The Law of Christian Charity. A Sermon. By E. Lanavoy, B.A. 
Oxford and London: Parker and Co. 


A Goop sermon, cast in the mould of a liberal and healthy spirit. 





We have received and beg to call attention to the following :— 

Five Years in Kent Street; or, Intelligence from a Missionary Station in 
London. By Rev. James Amos, M.A. 

Correspondence des Réformateurs dans les Pays de Langues Frangaise, edited 
with notes by A. L. Herminjard. Vol. I. 

The January number of The Pulpit Analyst. 

Colonial Church Chronicle. 

The Koran and the Bible; or, Islam and Christianity. By J. M. Arnold, B.D. 
Second Edition. Longmans. 

Corrections of Copies of New Testament portion of the Vat. MS. By H. 
Heinfetter. London: Evans. 

Schola Syriaca complectens Chrestomathiam cum apparatu grammatico et 
Lexicon Chrestomathiz Accommodatum. J.B. Wenig. ParsI. Chrestom. 
cum Appar. Gram. London: Williams and Norgate. 

Histoire Critique des Livres de l’Ancien Testament, par A. Kuenen. Trans- 
lated by M. A. Pierson; with a Preface by E. Renan. Tom. I. His- 
torical Books. Paris. 

Geschichte der Apostel. von Tode Jesu bis zur Zerstérung Jerusalems. By 
Dr. Sepp. Second Ed. with Introd. Schaffhausen. 

Vorlesungen iiber die Christliche Dogmengeschichte. Von F. (©. Baur. Das 
Dogma der Alten Kirche. Part II. Synod of Nicea to the end of Sixth 
Century. Edited by F. F. Baur. Leipsic. 

Handbuch der Kirchengeschichte. Von H. E, F. Guericke. Ninth Edition. 
Vol. I. Leipsic. 

Commentarius Perpetuus in Jacobi Epistolam. By H. Bouman. Utrecht. 

Die Wunderthaten des Herrn in Bezug auf die neueste Kritik, betrachtet 
von F. L. Steinmeyer. Berlin: Wiegandt und Grieben. 
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Discoveries of M. de Rossi in the Catacombs.—We must not omit 
another remarkable discovery of M. de Rossi in these catacombs; the 
name of one who with many of his readers will rival in interest even 
martyr popes. The same kind of authorities which guided M. de Rossi 
in his adventurous, dare we use the coarse and profane word, “ dig- 
gings”’ for buried Popes, led him to expect to find the name of 8. Cexcilia 
in the same hallowed crypt. And so in due time 8. Cecilia reveals 
herself in distinct letters. We cannot fully trace out in our pages 
the course of this discovery; we are rather disposed to follow up with 
M. de Rossi a train of thought which might tend to throw some light 
on a most interesting question. Of its success we will not absolutely 
despair, as he does not despair. We would fain know the process by 
which some at least of the older and more famous names in Heathen, 
and Republican or Imperial Rome, passed over into the ranks of the 
Christians. On the whole it is clear to us, we think that it is beyond 
doubt, that the old noble families remained in general to the end the 
most obstinate Pagans. Men with the virtues as well as the birth and 
descent of old Rome (Milman’s History of Christianity, iii., 80, 81); 
men like Vettius Pratextatus, were the hope and strength of the Pagan 
party. Paganism in that class did not expire till all the older and 
nobler families were scattered over the face of the world, after the ruin 
of Rome by Alaric and by Genseric. But there can be no doubt that 
many of them had already forsaken the Jove of the Capitol for the 
Cross of Christ. (Jerome’s writings are conclusive for his period.) 
M. de Rossi observes that Cornelius is the only pope who bears what 
he calls the diacritic name of one of the famous Gentes. 

Above the Catacomb of Callistus stands, or rather seems nodding 
to its fall, a huge mound, or ruined structure, manifestly one of the 
vast and costly monuments which in Heathen days lined the Appian 
Way. What if this was a monument of the Cecilii, built on an estate 
belonging to that noble family? What if 8. Cecilia was descended 
from this illustrious race?—what if the estate had passed into the 
hands of Christian Cecilii, and given a right and title, or at least 
furnished a free and lawful access to the subjacent catacomb? All 
this, we admit, is extremely visionary; but as an acknowledged vision 
may perhaps be indulged till disproved—it can hardly be fully confirmed 
—by later investigations. No one is more sensible than M. de Rossi 
of the difficulties which encumber, and which we fear must encumber, 
such questions :— 


‘Ma nelle tenebre che coprono le genealogie durante il secolo dell’ impero, 
nel mescolamento delle stirpi e de’ gentilizi, in mezzo a tanti nomini nuovi, 
innalzati dai principi ai supremi onori, @ impossibile di veder chiaro, e dai soli 
nomi argomentare con sicurezza legami genealogici od ereditarii.” 


Is there not the further and perhaps more serious difficulty, in the 
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assumption of, or permission to assume noble and gentilitian names, by 
Freedmen and Libertini ? 

Persecution after the reign of Decius was not unknown, especially 
under Valerian, in which occurred the martyrdom of Pope Sixtus II. ; 
but it was intermittent, not more than local, till the final conflict under 
Diocletian. The late Cardinal Wiseman, it is well known, with his 
characteristic prudence, laid the scene of his romance of “ Fabiola” in 
the reign of Diocletian, when above two centuries had matured and 
completed all the arrangements for Christian burial in the catacombs ; 
when the Christians were perhaps driven to take refuge in these vast 
and unexplored depths, and really became what they have been fondly 
and foolishly declared, or suggested, or hinted to have been, lucifuge. 
The Catacombs may in those dark days of calamity have become places 
of worship, even worship of martyrs, whose holy example the pious 
fugitives might at any time be called upon to follow. It is certainly a 
whimsical sign of the times that a grave Cardinal, in the fulness of his 
cardinalate, should have bowed to the all-ruling influence of novel- 
writing, and condescended to cast the doctrines of his Church into this 
attractive, it should seem almost indispensable, form. A Pope of old, 
and a very clever Pope, wrote a novel, but it was in his younger days 
of lay-hood; and if he heartily repented of the Boccacio tone of his 
novel, he still hung with parental fondness over the elegance of its 
Latinity. Let us hasten to say that the Cardinal’s romance (this is 
not mere respect for the departed) was not only altogether irreproach- 
able, and in harmony with his stainless and serious character, but, if it 
had not been too didactic, its avowed but fatal aim, it might have 
enjoyed a wider and more lasting popularity. But the persecution of 
Diocletian is far less clearly illustrated than we might have expected 
from the study of the Catacombs. There is an obscurity which has not 
yet been dispersed, nor seems likely to be dispersed, over the acts and 
the fate of the Popes who at that period ruled in Rome. There are no 
years, from the very earliest in the Papal annals, so utterly obscure as 
those of Pope Marcellinus, a.p. 296-307. During the reign of Dio- 
cletian the great persecution commenced, Feb. 23, a.v. 303. It began 
and raged most fiercely in the East. Maximian ruled in the West, and 
in Rome. Diocletian appeared there to celebrate his Vicennalia, but 
soon departed. For Marcellinus himself, he was arraigned by the 
earlier Christian writers as an apostate who offered sacrifice to Cesar. 
But this, as well as the fable of the Council of 300 Bishops of Sinuessa, 
is rejected by the later and better writers of the Church of Rome. But 
Marcellinus, as all agree, was no martyr. Where he was buried we 
know not. There is of course no vestage of him, nor, we believe, of 
his successor, Marcellus, in the Catacombs. The whole history in truth 
is a blank ; even legend is modest. 

With the cessation of the persecution the Church of Rome resumed, 
of course, with her other rights or immunities, the possession of her 
places of sepulture. But it appears that, on the triumph and supremacy 
of Christianity, the Roman Christians began in some degree and gra- 
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dually to disdain these secret and hidden places of rest for their dead. 
M. de Rossi states (we accept his authority from the epigraphs), that 
from A.D. 838 to 360 the proportion of burials was one-third above 
ground, two-thirds in the Catacombs. After the reign of Julian— 


“The use of the subterranean sepulchres visibly declines; the numbers 
become equal. After 370 there is a sudden but not unexplained reaction. Mag- 
nificent churches began to rise over what were believed to be the burying-places 
of the Martyrs. But while the tomb of the Martyr was preserved inviolate, the 
altar being usually raised over it, the first or even the second floor was fre- 
quently levelled for the foundations and construction of the Church. Still the 
privilege of burial, as near as possible to the sacred and now worshipped relics 
of the Martyrs, crowded the crypts below, and subterranean interments in 
subterranean chambers under or ‘onl to the altar of the Martyrs came again 
into honour and request.”,—De Rossi, p. 212. 


Then came what we presume to call the fatal Pontificate of Damasus. 
This was a great epoch of change, or rather the height and, in one 
sense, the consummation of a change in Christianity. Among the signs 
of this change were the strife and frightful massacre at the election of 
Damasus—the degeneracy of the clergy, so vividly if darkly described 
in the well-known passage of the heathen Ammianus Marcellinus, 
confirmed by many passages in the writings of S. Jerome (these over- 
charged no doubt by the Saint’s natural vehemence and passion for 
monasticism)—the dominance of that monasticism under the influence 
and guidance of Jerome. But nowhere was this change more marked 
than in the Catacombs. Through the irreverent reverence of Damasus, 
from hidden and secret chambers, where piety might steal down to shew 
its respect or affection for the dead, and make its orisons, which might 
tremble on the verge of worship; the Catacombs became as it were a 
great religious spectacle, the scene of devout pilgrimage to hundreds, 
thousands. They must be opened as far as possible to the light of day ; 
the lucernaria (the light-shafts) were widened, spacious vestibules or halls 
were hewn out for the kneeling votaries; shrines, chapels, grew up; new 
and easy steps were made in place of the narrow and winding stairs. 
We suspect that in many cases the simpler works of art were restored 
(fatal word in art), brightened, made more vivid, and, as it was thought, 
more effective. What is worse, we are now in the full blaze or haze of 
legend. The utmost scope is given to the inventive and creative ima- 
gination; truth fades away, not from intentional repudiation, but be- 
cause intenser devotion, and what was thought a much higher purpose 
than knowledge, edification, was the aim and purpose. There was an 
absolute passion for the multiplication of martyrs; and their lives, 
which had before been enveloped in a sober and holy twilight, came out 
into a dazzling glare of marvel—the more marvellous, the more ad- 
mired and the more readily accepted as veracious. Read the Poems of 
Prudentius, which claim belief as real history. The mythic period, 
which lasted throughout the middle ages, and which still hovers undis- 
turbed over its chosen sanctuaries, has now commenced. Pope Da- 
masus was, as he esteemed himself no doubt, among the great benefac- 
tors, one of the most pious patrons, one who did most honour to and 
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sanctified most deeply the Catacombs of Rome. To us he was one of 
the worst offenders, the most real enemies to their inherent interest. 
Inscriptions, in letters of a peculiarly bold and square type, everywhere 
betray his presence and mark his operations. He aspired to be, in a 
certain sense, the Poet of the Catacombs. Some, from antiquarian 
motives, may regret the loss of very many of these flat hexameters : 
for us, who desire that the privileged and excusable mendacity of poetry 
should be compensated by some of its graces and harmonies, enough 
seems to have survived. 

After the age of Damasus and his successors, the history of the 
Catacombs is brief, dark, and melancholy. Barbarians, Heathen bar- 
barians, Christian barbarians, closed around Rome. Siege after siege ; 
Alaric, Genseric, Vitiges, Totila, Belisarius, girt her walls with hostile 
hordes. Her suburbs lay waste; at least all the extramural churches, 
raised over the Catacombs, were at the mercy of the spoilers, who, if 
heathen, knew no reverent mercy, if Christian, at a later time, became 
perhaps more cruel enemies. Not only were the stately colossal monu- 
ments of republican or imperial Rome, which lined the Appian, Latin, 
or Flaminian Way, trampled as it were into ruin, made use of for 
military purposes, their materials knocked or hewn off for any base 
uses; but the Christian monuments, the churches, which rose above the 
Catacombs, perhaps the more accessible parts of the Catacombs, were 
exposed to insult, ravage, destruction. It was even worse with Christian 
invaders. ‘The relics or supposed relics of saints and martyrs became 
a sort of spolia opima, which the victorious foe searched out with the 
keenest avarice, and carried off with the most devout triumph. If we 
remember right, the hated and heretical Lombards were most covetous 
of that pious plunder. Rome must now perforce submit to the desue- 
tude, to the tacit abrogation of her ancient and venerable laws against 
intramural burial. The insulted or coveted saints and martyrs must 
retreat for security within the walls. Accordingly, at different periods, 
the more precious and sacred remains, those of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
for the second and third time, were transplanted to more secure sanc- 
tuaries. In intervals of peace the suburban and extra-mural sites of 
churches, built over the Catacombs, maintained the names of their, 
alas! no longer, tutelar saints. They were pointed out to and visited 
by a suecession of pilgrims, M. de Rossi’s friends, whose records he has 
made use of to so much advantage in his industrious inquiries. 

We have left but narrow, we fear much too narrow, space for that 
most interesting subject, Christian Art, as preserved and exhibited in 
the Catacombs. Unhappily these investigations have, especially in late 
years, been conducted in a spirit which seems to us sadly polemic and 
controversial. For ourselves we must confess, though, as we trust, 
firmly attached to our own doctrines, that we look upon the results 
which have yet been obtained with utter indifference ; on any which may 
transpire, with the calmest confidence. That member of a Reformed 
Church must be deplorably ill-instructed in the distinctive grounds of 
his faith who can feel the slightest jealousy and alarm. If indeed we 
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were to discover genuine documents concerning Papal infallibility, or 
even Papal supremacy,—if we were to read in distinct letters of that 
age any of the false Decretals; if the title-deeds to the temporal pos- 
sessions of the Pope were to come to light; if any of the medieval, or 
approximately medieval, doctrines which separate Rome from us, were 
to be announced, as fully developed, and resting on irrefragable evi- 
dence,—we might be disposed to part from our friendly company with 
M. de Rossi, and to withdraw ourselves from his excellent and courteous 
guidance in these explorations. 

We are bound, however, to justify our confidence, and are thus 
forced to enter upon one or two subjects, which we would willingly have 
avoided. We have read with care the very learned and remarkable 
essay, addressed by M. de Rossi to Dom Pitra, the editor of the Spici- 
legium Solesmense (now for his erudition and character justly promoted 
to the Cardinalate), on the famous symbol or emblem, the IXOY=— 
"Inaods Xpistos Oeod Yios Zwryp, pp. 545-584. 

In this Essay (pp. 560, et segg.) M. de Rossi describes some very 
curious pictures discovered in the cemetery of Callistus (of the age, he 
states, of the middle of the third century), evidently relating to the 
Holy Eucharist. We have ourselves seen, too hastily perhaps, these 
pictures. If M. de Rossi had not warned us (p. 360) that he was about 
to adduce something fatal to the new views on this subject, advanced in 
the 16th century, we should have read in unsuspecting innocence, and 
accepted the whole as a pleasing testimony to the profound reverence in 
which the Holy Eucharist was held by the earliest Christians. We have 
again read this part of the Essay with great care, and, for the life of 
us, can detect nothing, not the most remote allusion in the pictures 
themselves, or even in the interpretation of M. de Rossi, to which, we 
will not say, any high Anglican might not assent, but even all those 
likewise who in any way acknowledge any presence of Christ, spiritual 
or symbolical, in the Lord’s Supper. The Fish, the divine Saviour, is 
in more than one way represented in juxtaposition to, or in a sort of 
parallelism with, the sacred elements. Here he is supporting a basket 
(canistrum) containing the bread, of a peculiar shape and colour, with 
what M. de Rossi supposes, with some subtlety, to signify or represent 
the wine. There the Fish appears with the bread and wine on a table. 
In another (a pendant, let us observe, to a painting clearly representing 
the Sacrament of Baptism) there is what seems a priest or bishop in 
the act of consecrating the elements, with a kneeling female, doubtless 


representing the Church. We must cite, though Latin, M. de Rossi's 
own words :— 


“ Jam quis dubitare possit ix@vv, sive ille panem et vinum dorso sustinet, sive 
in mensa cum pane positus, sive sub ipsa consecrantis sacerdotis manu depictus 
est, Christum esse in eucharistia.” 

Here we pause, for M. de Rossi cannot or will not perceive, that 
as to the litigated question of the nature of Christ’s presence, it stands 
precisely as it stood, in the mysterious vagueness in which it was left by 
our Saviour's words. Of the two main points of difference between 
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our Churches, the iteration of the sacrifice,—which we hold to have 
been made once for all, as “a sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and satisfac- 
tion :” and the absolute transmutation of the elements, so that the bread 
and wine cease to exist,—of this materialistic change there is total 
silence, there is neither word nor hint. Indeed the symbolic character 
throughout would seem to favour those who interpret the whole sym- 
bolically. We must decline to follow M. de Rossi in some of his further 
speculations about the supper of Emmaus, into which, we think, that 
the more cautious divines of his own Church would hardly follow him. 

The last publication on our list will perhaps still more have alarmed 
some of our readers; it has not in the least disturbed our equanimity. 
In this we must indeed express our regret that M. de Rossi again 
appears, and more avowedly, no longer as the calm and sober inquirer, 
and the candid and conscientious archeologist, but rather as a thorough- 
going controversialist. We had rather meet him in amity in the former 
character; we cannot think that he is equally successful in the latter. 
He may convince those who are determined to be convinced, or are already 
convinced; we do not think that he will be held to have made out his 
case by a single sober or dispassionate inquirer. Though his Preface is 
more peaceful, M. de Rossi’s almost ostentatious object, in his few 
pages (illustrated by very beautiful chromo-lithographic engravings, 
which do great credit to Roman art, but which seem to us almost, like 
the French work, too beautiful to be quite true), is to shew that the 
worship of the Virgin, in general supposed, even by the most learned 
in his own Church, as he himself admits, hardly to reach earlier than 
the second Council of Nica, is to be found in initiate, if not in full 
development, in the Catacombs of Rome; M. de Rossi would persuade 
us nearly in Apostolic times. We confess that we look on this question 
with greater indifference than may be pardoned by some of our more 
jealous brethren. At what time that holiest, most winning of human 
feelings, maternal love, appealed to the heart of the believer, kindled 
the imagination of the artist, and induced him to bring to life, as far 
as he could, in his speaking colours, or even to express in marble, the 
Virgin Mother and the Divine Child; at what particular period the 
solemn and devout affection, which hallowed every passage in the early 
Evangelic History, everything relating to the birth as well as the life 
of the Saviour,—how soon, and by what slower or more rapid degrees, 
respect, reverence, tender and devout interest, passed, imperceptibly no 
doubt, into adoration, worship, idolatry, till it culminated in merging as 
it were the Redeemer in his more powerful and more merciful mother, 
“jure matris impera filio ;” till it added, literally, a fourth person to the 
Trinity :— 


“ Ante adventum Marie regnabant in ceelo tres persone, 
* * * * * 


Alterum thronum addidit Homo Deus ;” 
a 2 * * * 


—all this we hold it absolutely impossible to define with precise 
accuracy. Bolder steps may have been taken, at an earlier period, in 
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certain times, certain places, by certain persons of more fervent religious 
passion. We are silent on the greater change in our own days; when 
a revelation has been made to the holiness and wisdom of our con- 
temporaries which was not vouchsafed to the piety of St. Bernard or 
the angelic theology of Thomas Aquinas. 

But as to the works of art now before us, the few early pictorial 
representations of the Virgin, as dwelt upon by M. Rossi, they are of 
two kinds; one of the Virgin Mother with her Child in her lap, or on 


her bosom; the other as a female in the attitude of supplication, or as- 


M. de Rossi would fondly believe, of intercession. As to the latter 
M. de Rossi is obliged, by that natural candour which he canuot shake 
off, to acknowledge that it may be no more than what it appears to our 
profane eyes, a female, possibly a martyr, or one of the faithful women 
in the attitude and act of adoration; or still more probably, an im- 
personation, by no means uncommon in the earliest periods, of the 
Church. But though M. de Rossi fairly admits all this, by some strange 
process of reasoning, because in some passages of the most poetical or 
metaphor-loving of the Fathers,the Church was represented as a 
Virgin, and by others an analogy drawn between the Virgin Mother aiid 
the Virgin Church, therefore he would assume that these are premature 
representations of the Virgin herself. So bold a conclusion from such 
scanty premises we have rarely known. 

The former, the Virgin with the Child, are in truth simple Bible 
illustrations of the first chapters in the Evangelic History. In almost 
all it is the adoration of the Magi; it is the worship of the Child not 
of the mother. In one of these, that from the cemetery of Domitilla, 
the worshipping Magi are four. The theory that were three, though 
M. de Rossi cites many earlier instances, does not appear to have been 
rigorously established. The number, as we know, is not declared in the 
Gospels. Is it not probable that the three were settled in conformity 
with the three oblations? One, as we often see, bears the gold, another 
the incense, the third the myrrh, as the tribute of different Eastern 
nations. After all, may not the four be here, as M. de Rossi suggests, 
to balance and give symmetry to the design. On some sarcophagi, it 
may be added, appears the Child laid in the manger, in his swaddling 
clothes, with the mother near him, and the ox and the ass, once thought 
only to belong to later compositions, in mute adoration. No instance 
of this has been found in the catacomb paintings. 

The adoration of the Magi appears again in a lunette of an arcosolio 
in the cemetery of St. Peter and 8. Marcellinus. Here it is remarkable 
that the head of the Virgin is without a veil. This is supposed to 
indicate her virginity; as unmarried maidens did not wear the veil. 
In this there are only two Magi, looking much less kingly and less 
Oriental than in later art. 

The third picture is the one which has been so often copied, from a 
lunette in an arcosolio in the cemetery of 8. Agnese. This is familiar 
to all inquirers into ancient Christian art. It appears in Bishop 
Munter’s “Sinnbilder der alten Christen;” who does not scruple to 
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recognize in it a representation of the Virgin. It represents a female 
with uplifted hands, as in prayer, with a child in her lap. But the 
style of art, verging towards the Byzantine, and other indications noted 
by M. de Rossi, especially the double monogram, which rarely appears 
before the unfolding of the Labarum by Constantine, clearly prove that 
this is the latest of the four paintings of the Virgin, and dates assuredly 
after the peace of the Church under Constantine. 

There remains the first, on which M. de Rossi lavishes all his inge- 
nuity, and indeed rests the whole strength of his case. It was found 
on the vaulting, over a “‘loculo” in the cemetery of Priscilla. The 
chromo-lithograph is of the size of the original. Another of these 
chromo-lithographs exhibits the whole vaulting with the other paintings 
which cover it, and deserves our serious attention. Half of the centre 
of this (of one half unfortunately the plaster has entirely fallen away 
and left no trace of the design) is occupied by the Good Shepherd 
carrying the lost sheep to the fold; the other two animals on each side 
of him are figured in relief of the finest white stucco, as is the trunk 
of the tree, of which the branches foliage, fruit, and flowers are only 
painted. It seems to us rather a bold conjecture to suppose that the 
obliterated half of the picture represented the female, whatever she be 
or signifies, in the attitude of prayer, because this figure is more than 
once the “pendant” to the Good Shepherd. And M. de Rossi here 
cites a parallel case, which seems to us altogether at issue with his 
interpretation of the praying female. On a sarcophagus in the Lateran, 
which has the Good Shepherd balanced by the praying female, appears 
over the female the name IULIANE. Now as this was the name of 
the person deposited in the sarcophagus (as appears by an epigraph 
from her widowed husband) it is clear that in this instance it represents 
the departed wife, whose piety is thus imaged forth. To return: in 
another part, on the right-hand side, of the “ /oculo,” there is a group 
to which a more commanding personage, almost obliterated, appears to 
point, of singular interest. The group consists of three figures; one a 
female in the attitude of prayer, with a long tunic and pallium; the 
second, a man in a short tunic and pallium, also with his arms uplifted 
as in adoration; the third a youth about ten years old,—this figure is 
less perfect. We at once made a bold conjecture, anticipating, we 
rejoice to say, the interpretation of M. de Rossi, as to the Scriptural 
scene here represented, the return from the visit to the Temple, where 
our Lord, at twelve years old, disputed with the Doctors. “ Behold 
thy father, and I have sought thee sorrowing.” “ Wist ye not that I 
must be about my Father's business?” Of the same size with this (the 
chromo-lithograph is that of the picture) is the important painting on 
which M. de Rossi dwells with such satisfaction. The Virgin Mother 
is seated with her Divine Son in her lap; above her, faint but still 
distinctly to be traced, is the star always seen in the representations of 
the Adoration of the Magi. In the front, to the left, is the figure of a 
man, youthful, with a few thin hairs on his cheeks, standing up, clothed 
only in a pallium, with his hands pointing at the star above the Virgin 
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and Child; he holds the volume of a book in his hand. Who can this 
represent? St. Joseph! That saint, though usually represented in 
later times as advanced in years, sometimes, as we are informed, appears 
as a beardless youth. But why the book? M. de Rossi suggests (and 
we accept his interpretation with hardly a doubt) that it represents one 
of the prophets of the Old Testament pointing at the star, and so sig- 
nifying the fulfilment of prophecy. We had thought of Balaam; M. de 
Rossi inclines to Isaiah, and cites an authority for the prophet’s youth 
in a glass ornament (vetro), described in P. Garrucci’s curious work. 
There are not wanting pictures and sculptures which bear close analogy 
to this as a painting, described by Bosio, where the Virgin is seated 
before two towers, with a figure behind, which is supposed to designate 
the towers of Bethlehem where the child was to be born. Be this as it 
may, we have before us nothing more than what perhaps may not be 
strictly called a scene from the Evangelical History, but, as it were, a 
symbolic picture, founded on a real scene. It very nearly resembles 
those typical pictures so common in early Christian art; Jonah pre- 
figuring the Resurrection, Moses griking the rock, in all which there 
is ever something more than a mere representation of the scenes in the 
Old Testament, ever a constant reference to their bearing on the Gospel. 
In short, we see no reason why the most scrupulous Acatholic, as by a 
courteous euphemism we are called in the preface to this work, may 
not gaze on this picture with as profound interest as the most devout 
worshipper of the Virgin. Of that worship, there is in the design not 
a shadow of a shade; the adoration is all centred on the child Jesus. 
Our own illustrated Bibles (Mr. Longman’s or Mr. Murray’s) may, 
without fear, transfer it to our pages. 

The age of this picture M. de Rossi labours to raise, if not to that 
of the Apostles, to a period closely bordering upon it. It cannot at 
any rate be later than the Antonines. Into one of our author’s argu- 
ments we fully enter. Its rare beauty shews a time when Roman art 
was yet in its prime, before it had begun to degenerate into that rude 
and coarse conception and execution which gradually, during the third 
and fourth centuries, darkened towards the Byzantine. We are the 
last to doubt that the accomplished student of early Christian art, with 
the countless specimens which are now multiplying around him, col- 
lected, and examined and compared with such eager and emulous zeal, 
may acquire that fine perception which can assign probable dates for 
their execution. Yet there must still be limits to this critical divina- 
tion; some uncertainty will cleave to the soundest judgment. The 
individual artist may be later than his age, as he may be before his 
age. The sense of beauty and the skill, as they rose to precocious life, 
so may still linger in some chosen votaries. 

Where the periods are defined, and marked by great names, each 
with his distinctive character ; where the advance or degradation may 
be traced through numerous and undoubted examples, as in the history 
of Greek sculpture or Italian painting, we receive the decisions of the 
wise without mistrust. But it seems far more questionable, whether 
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any taste however sensitive, any knowledge however extensive, can 
peremptorily discriminate between the Flavian age and the age of the 
Antonines, or even that of the immediate successors of the Antonines, 
especially in Christian art, of which, after all, the examples are 
comparatively few, and far from perfect ; and where the employment of 
Pagan artists may in some cases have continued longer, in others been 
sooner proscribed and fallen into desuetude. 

But while we treat M. de Rossi’s artistic argument with much 
respect, he must permit us to say that his historical argument for the 
antiquity of these paintings, however ingenious, seems to us utterly 
worthless. It rests on very doubtful legend, on the forced association 
of names, arbitrarily brought together. Our doubts would require 
more room than his statement, for every step in his reasoning seems to 
us liable to doubt; there is hardly an assumption which our critical 
spirit would grant; and the whole is as inconclusive as the separate 
steps.— The Quarterly Review, July, 1865. 


Palestine Exploration Fund.—The following is a summary of the first 
report received from Captain Wilson, chief of the first expedition of this 
association, dated Damascus, December 20:—The party arrived at 
Beyrout at the end of November, and left it for Damascus on the 10th of 
December.—Astronomical observations have been obtained fixing the 
position of Beyrout, Mejdel-Anjar, Baalbek, Surghaya, Suk Wady Barada, 
Damascus, Tell Salhiyeh, and Harran el-Awamid. The lakes east of 
Damascus were in course of exploration. Plans with detailed drawings 
and photographs have been made of the old temple at Deir el Kalah 
(near Beyrout), the temple at Mejdel-Anjar, the old city of Chalcis, a small 
Greek church at Masi, the basilica of Theodosius at Baalbek (in the great 
quadrangle abutting on the western end of the great temple, the back of 
the apsis resting on the steps), the temple at Ain Fijeh, and the Roman 
gate at Damascus—Bab Shurky. The exploration of the Assyrian Mound 
at Tell Salhiyeh, near Damascus, had been commenced. A plan of the 
great mosque at Damascus, with photographs of details, was in course of 
execution. In addition to those above mentioned, careful photographs of 
a large size had been taken of various objects of interest along the road 
between Beyrout and Damascus; some of these for the first time. At 
Tell Salhiyeh and Harran el-Awamid inscriptions had been found appa- 
parently not hitherto known. 

The second report is thus described by Mr. Grove:—‘I have re- 
ceived a further report from Captain Wilson, Royal Engineers, in charge 
of the first exploring party of this association, dated Banias (Czesarea 
Philippi), January 2. The party left Damascus on the 28th of Decem- 
ber, and, travelling by S’as’a and Jeba, reached Banias on the 31st. 
They had very bad weather, with sleet and snow every day. The country 
between Jeba and Kuneiterah was half under water. Topography.—The 
positions of Damascus, Kaukab, Jeba (not marked on the maps), Banias, 
and the junction of the Hasbany and Banias rivers have been fixed 
astronomically, and the calculations made both for latitude and longi- 
tude. A reconnaissance sketch of the route from Damascus to Banias 
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has been made, shewing great discrepancies in the best maps. A recon- 
noissance sketch was in progress of the district round Banias to shew 
the junction of the three streams of the Jordan, and the course of the 
wadys near the town. The snow was, however, so thick and so low 
down as to prevent much being done in the wadys themselves. Archeo- 
logy.—Plans have been made of the great Mosque at Damascus, of 
Bab Shurky (the Roman eastern gate), and of the Mount of Tel Sal- 
hiyeh. Excavations had been made in three places in the mound, but 
with no decisive result—-except the discovery of one sculptured slab of 
a quasi-Assyrian* character. The mound was originally formed of a 
compact mass of sun-dried bricks, with terraces, of which traces still 
remain. It is now much ruined, and the masonry has probably been used 
in the buildings at foot of the mound. Mr. Consul Rogers has under- 
taken to transport the slab to Beyrout, and the further exploration of the 
Tel will probably be undertaken by him. Photographs have been taken 
as follows :—Of the Mosque at Damascus (8), which, with those taken by 
Mr. Bedford at the Prince of Wales’s visit, will afford a very good illustra- 
tion of this remarkable edifice; of Bab Shurky, of the city wall opposite 
the tomb of St. George, of arch and pediment in book bazaar, of house 
in the city, of Banias from Wely Khudr, of niches and grotto, of the 
fountain head, of the castle from various points (5). The geology of the 
country passed through had been carefully observed and noted. 

“It was intended to leave Banias on the 6th of January for Deir 
Mimas, at the bend of the Litany, and thence to follow the ridge to 
Kedes ; proceeding from Kedes, by Kefr Birim, Meiron, and Safed, to 
Tell Hum and Khan Minyeh, on the Lake of Galilee. ‘This would give 
opportunity for surveying the ridge dividing the Hasbany and Litany, 
and the district round Jebel Jurmuk and Safed, while excavations, plans, 
and photographs are being made among the ruins at Tell Hum. The 
health of the party was good.” 


The Atheneum says, “The third report from Captain Wilson adds to 
the evidence in favour of Tel Hum being the actual site of Capernaum. 
The White Synagogue has been dug about, and its plan and ornaments 
have been copied: there is scarcely any doubt that this edifice is the 
identical Greek synagogue built by the Roman officer. If so, it is one of 
the structures in which Christ actually prayed and taught—the only one 
now to be traced. The interest attaching to it is therefore of the most 
solemn kind. Khan Minyeh proves to be a modern mound. Actual 
observation is destroying all poor Robinson’s ‘improvements’ on our 
sacred geography. Mr. Grove’s account is this :— 

“1 have received a third report from Captain Wilson, R.E., in charge 
of the first exploring party of this association. The party arrived at Tel 
Hum (north-east end [read north-west.—Ed. J. §. Z.] of the Lake of 
Galilee) on the 20th of January, moved to Khan Minyeh on the 25th, and 
to Mejdel (centre of the west side of Lake) on the 27th, at which date the 
report was despatched. Topography.—Astronomical observations have 
been made at Tel-el-Kady, Hunin, Kedes, Safed, Tel Hum, and Khan 
Minyeh. A reconnoissance sketch has been made of the district around 
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Banias down to the junction of the Banias and Hasbany rivers, across 
the valley to Mtelleh, and thence following the dividing ridge between the 
waters of the Litany and Mediterranean and those of the Jordan down to 
Safen, embracing also a large portion of the country on either side. The 
bad state of the weather, cold and wet, drove the party from Kefr Birim ; 
but they have to return to investigate the ruins there and at Meiron and 
Yarum, and other places not previously described, and will have an oppor- 
tunity of getting in the topography of Jebel Jurmuk, and connecting it 
with the former work. A reconnoisance has been commenced of the coun- 
try bordering on the lake, and this Captain Wilson hopes to carry right 
round, and also to trace out the whole of the Wadys running into the 
western side of the lake. drcheology.—A sketch has been made of the 
Castle of Hunin, the northern portion of which is surrounded by a ditch 
cut in the solid rock to a depth of, in some places, twenty feet, a work 
apparently of great antiquity. At Kedes some excavations were made on 
the site of the ruins. The western building is a tomb containing eleven 
loculi ; the eastern one is a temple of the sun of about the same date as 
Baalbek ; the richly-worked lintel over the main entrance was dug up. 
Close to the temple, and evidently belonging to it, an altar with a Greek 
inscription was found, which has been squeezed and copied; a finely- 
worked buried sarcophagus was dug up, in better repair than those ex- 
posed to the air. Detailed plans have been made of the mouldings, etc., 
on both the buildings and the sarcophagi, sufficient to reconstruct the 
former with great accuracy. On the same hill some curious tombs were 
found, of one of which a plan was made. A little more than two miles 
south-east of Kedes, on an isolated hill called Tel Harah, were found the 
remains of a large city of very ancient date; the walls of the citadel and 
a portion of the city wall could be traced. This Captain Wilson regards 
as the long-sought-for Hazor, in preference to Tell Khureibeh. At Tel 
Hum the White Synagogue had been so far excavated and its plan and 
ornaments carefully recorded, but nothing else had been found. The ruins 
of Chorazin at Kerazeh turn out to be far more important than was pre- 
viously suspected; they cover a much larger extent of ground than Tel 
Hum, and many of the private houses are almost perfect, with the excep- 
tion of the roofs; the openings for doors and windows remaining in some 
cases. All the buildings, including a synagogue or church, are of basalt, 
and it is not till one is right in among them that one sees clearly what 
they are; fifty or a hundred yards off they look nothing more than the 
rough heap of basaltic stones so common in this country. Drawings have 
been made of the mouldings, ete., and a plan of the large building as far 
as it could be made out. Photographs.—Two views of niches and foun- 
tain of Banias; seven views of castle of Banias; three views of town and 
citadel of Banias; one view of Hazor, Oak Grove; three views of sarco- 
phagi at Kedes; one view of large tomb at Kedes; seven views of temple 
at Kedes ; four views of ruins at Kerazeh; five views of ruins at Tel Hum. 
The broad cutting in the rock above Ain et Tin proves to be a portion of 
a large aqueduct which formerly conveyed the whole of the fountain at 
Tabighah into the plain of Gennesareth for irrigation; the water was 
raised in a tank and carried round the contour of the Tabighah valley to 
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the plain. The aqueduct still stands in small portions at several points, 
and can be easily traced the whole way by the number of stones with 
cement adhering to them lying on the surface of the ploughed fields. Spe- 
cimens of the waters of the fountains have been kept, and their tempera- 
tures taken. At Irbid some progress had been made in excavating the 
synagogue. Two additional photographs had been taken ; one of an aque- 
duct hewn in rock, and one of the plain from above Khan Minyeh. The 
reconnoissance had been advanced to Mejdel, and observations made at 
Khan Minyeh. The maps are all greatly in error in this district. The 
whole of the ancient system for irrigating the Ghuweir had been traced ; 
though on a smaller scale, it was as perfect as that of the Damascus plain. 
The mounds at Khan Minyeh have been excavated for two days, but with- 
out much result. The pottery and masonry appear to be comparatively 
modern. The maps promise to be a valuable addition to the topography 
of Palestine. 
Sydenham, Feb. 19, 1866. GerorGE Grove, Hon. Sec. 


Messrs. Clark of Edinburgh invite attention to the Prospectus of a 
collection of all the works of the Fathers of the Christian Church, prior to 
the Council of Nicaea, to be edited by the Rev. Alexander Roberts, D.D., 
author of Discussions on the Gospels, etc.; and James Donaldson, LL.D., 
author of 4 Critical History of Christian Literature and Doctrine from the 
Death of the Apostles to the Nicene Council. In this Prospectus they ob- 
serve that ‘the writings of the early Christians are allowed on all hands 
to be of great importance, and to be invested with a peculiar interest ; and 
regrets have often been expressed that it should be so difficult to know 
their contents. Many of them are mere fragments; and where complete 
works exist, the text is often so corrupt, and the style is so involved, that 
even a good classical scholar is repelled from their perusal. If the student 
of Latin and Greek meets with obstacles, the merely English reader is 
absolutely without the means of information. The greater part of the 
most important writings have never been translated; and those transla- 
tions which have been made are, with the exception of the few executed 
in recent times, for the most part loose, inaccurate, and difficult to procure. 
To supply this great want is the object of the Ante-Nicene Christian 
Library. All the Christian writings antecedent to the Nicene Council 
have been put into the hands of competent translators. These will make 
it their first and principal aim to produce translations as faithful as pos- 
sible, uncoloured by any bias, dogmatic or ecclesiastical. They will also 
endeavour, in brief notes, to place the English reader in the position of 
those acquainted with the original languages. They will indicate important 
variations in the text; they will give different translations of the same 
passage where more than one have been proposed; they will note the 
various meanings attributed to the words in ecclesiastical controversies ; 
and when the ancient documents appear in widely different forms, the 
various forms will be presented. At they same time, they will strive to 
combine with this strict accuracy and faithfulness as much elegance as 
may be consistent with the main aim. Short biographical and explanatory 
notices will be prefixed to each translation ; and in every case where there 
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is variety of opinion, the writer will abstain from expressing his own senti- 
ments, and confine himself simply to an impartial statement of the opinions 
of the most noteworthy critics on the point.” 

The following works are now being translated :—1. The Apostolical 
Fathers, including the Epistles of Clemens Romanus, the Epistles of Igna- 
tius in their various forms, the Epistle of Barnabas, the Epistle of Poly- 
carp, the Epistle to Diognetus, and the Pastor of Hermas, with the Mar- 
tyria of Ignatius and Polycarp.—2. The undoubted and doubtful works 
of Justin Martyr, the Apologies, the Dialogue with Trypho, the Oratio ad 
Gentiles, the Cohortatio, the De Monarchia, and the fragments on the 
Resurrection, along with the Martyrium of one Justin.—8. The works of 
Tatian, Athenagoras, Theophilus of Antioch, Hermias, and the fragments 
of the rest of the Apologists.—4. Irenaeus; all his extant works.—5. 
Clemens Alexandrinus: all his extant works.—6. Origen. The Series 
will include the De Principiis, and the Contra Celsum. The rest of his 
works will be translated if the Series is successful.—7. The fragments of 
Julius Africanus, and of the other writers given in Dr. Routh’s Retrquiz 
Sacrm.—8. The works generally ascribed to Hippolytus, along with the 
recently discovered Refutatio Omnium Heresium.—9. The works ascribed 
to Dionysius of Alexandria, Gregory Thaumaturgus, Methodius, and others 
of the same period.—10. The Recognitions and the Clementine Homilies, 
the Letters of Clemens on Virginity, the Constitutions, the Canons of the 
Apostles, Decrees of Councils till the period of the Nicene Council, and 
the Martyria written within the period, and generally believed to be genuine. 
—11. The Apocryphal Gospels, and other Apocryphal Literature of the 
New Testament.—]2. The Octavius of Minucius Felix.—13. The entire 
works of Tertullian.—14. All the genuine works of Cyprian.—15. Arno- 
bius adversus Gentes. —16. The works of Lactantius.—17. The extant 
works of Novatian, Victorinus, Commodianus, and other Christian Latin 
writers preceding the Council of Nice. 

It is intended to include in the Series every Christian writing and 
document produced before the Nicene Council, whether in Greek, Latin, 
Syriac, Arabic, Athiopic, or in any other language. The list includes a 
number of works, some portions of which are generallly believed to have 
been written after the Council of Nice; but as other portions were, or 
may have been, written before that time, it has been thought the safer 
course to give them fully. Only those works which are now allowed on 
every hand to have been written after the Nicene Council, will be excluded. 

It is believed that the writings comprised in the above Synopsis will 
form about sixteen or eighteen volumes, in demy octavo, to Subscribers 
four volumes for One Guinea. Each work will have a separate Index ; 
and a very complete Index to the whole Series will be published in a 
separate volume, especial care being taken in its compilation. The Pub- 
lishers’ arrangements are such, that the publication, once commenced, will 
proceed very rapidly. We earnestly urge our readers to patronize this 
very important work. 

Messrs. Clark have also issued a Prospectus of a condensed translation 
of Professor Carl Ritter’s Geography of Palestine and the Sinaitic Peninsula. 
In four volumes, demy 8vo. The Publishers say,—‘ Carl Ritter, the late 
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Professor of Geography in the University of Berlin, is known by name to 
many who are comparatively uninformed respecting the extent and value 
of his labours. In portraying the connection of geography with the 
physical sciences, Alexander von Humboldt had no superior, while in 
establishing the relation between geography and history, Carl Ritter was 
as unquestionably preeminent. A chair was created for him in the Berlin 
University as early as 1820. He lived to occupy it for forty years, and 
to confer no less honour upon the city where he resided, and the institu- 
tion in which he taught, than upon his own name. And though but 
slight glimpses of his career haye been caught by the people of Great 
Britain, yet such references to him as that in the Preface to Robinson’s 
Biblical Researches, and works of a similar character, will convince the 
readers of this country that whatever comes from his pen must have great 
and permanent value. Professor Ritter’s main work relates to Asia, and 
includes, therefore, all of that territory which is known as the Holy Land. 
To this, including the Lebanon district—Palestine proper—the country 
east of the Jordan, and the Sinaitic Peninsula, Ritter devotes a space equal 
to 6000 pages of the size employed in Messrs. Clark’s publications. To 
translate a mass so voluminous as this would be evidently impracticable ; 
and yet the immense erudition and power of graphic description of Pro- 
fessor Ritter, conjoined with the fact that he brought to the study of the 
Holy Land, not the unbelief of a rationalist, but the living faith of a 
genuine Christian, has convinced us that a portion of his great work would 
be a welcome offering to all students of Biblical Geography. 

Messrs. Clark will accordingly publish, in the course of the present 
year, a translation executed by the Rev. William L. Gage, a pupil and 
friend of the lamented Ritter, comprising that portion of the volumes 
relating to the Holy Land, which, in his judgment as editor, shall be the 
most acceptable addition to our Biblical literature. The work will be 
comprised in four octavo volumes, and will be speedily put to press, it 
being now in an advanced state of preparation. Mr. Gage has been en- 
gaged for several years in the study and interpretation of Professor Ritter’s 
writings, and has enjoyed the active cooperation of many of the most 
eminent living geographers.” 


Mr. Fry has published another valuable and handsome bibliographical 
curiosity : it is a description of six editions of Cranmer’s Bible, and of five 
early folio editions of the Authorized Version. The work is illustrated 
with numerous perfect fac-similes, is upon paper made for the purpose, 
and each copy contains one original leaf of every edition described. We 
hope to give a full account of it in our next. Five pounds is not too 
much for so choice and unique a publication. 
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